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PHYSICAL  HABITS  AS  RELATED  TO  THE  WILL. 


IN  the  attempts  to  formulate  a general  scientific  theory  of  the 
facts  belonging  to  the  department  of  biology,  a large  place 
is  at  present  assigned  to  physical  aptitude.  The  actions  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  men,  are  being  watched 
to  a greater  extent  than  at  any  previous  time.  This  has  led 
into  detailed  narrative  concerning  the  habits  of  animals  when 
undisturbed  by  the  observer.  In  such  narratives  the  whole  ac 
tions  of  animals  are  commonly  described  under  the  general 
designation  of  habits,  leading  to  a very  wide  and  indiscriminate 
use  of  this  term.  The  materials  thus  supplied,  however,  serve 
to  protect  inquiry  from  the  consequences  which  might  otherwise 
follow  from  this  vague  use  of  language.  There  are  actions 
which  are  done  by  an  animal  spontaneously,  according  to  the 
laws  of  its  own  nature,  and  are  as  well  done  on  the  first  occasion 
as  after  repeated  practice.  The  nest-building  of  birds  affords 
a sufficient  illustration.  Whatever  theory  may  be  offered  of 
successful  nest-building  at  the  first  attempt,  it  is  clear  that  such 
action  cannot  properly  be  described  as  habitual,  or  as  resulting 
from  skill  acquired  by  frequent  repetition  of  the  act.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  horse  which  has  been  trained  to  run  in  harness 
has  lost  the  awkwardness  of  its  early  movements  in  turning  and 
following  the  guidance  of  the  reins,  and  has  acquired  a prompt 
and  steady  style  of  action  which  no  beginner  in  wagon  or  car- 
riage could  present. 

Thus  we  find  amongst  the  mass  of  observations  bearing 
on  the  actions  of  animals  a broad  distinction  between  ac- 
tions done  without  acquisition  and  actions  acquired.  We 
may,  indeed,  include  both  classes  of  actions  under  the  vague 
general  name  of  “habits,”  but  more  properly,  for  all  philosophic 
and  scientific  purposes,  the  word  “ habit”  must  be  restricted  to- 
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acquired  actions,  and  thus  only  a limited  class  of  the  actions  of 
animals  contributes  evidence  as  to  the  general  problem  concern- 
ing the  possibilities  of  physical  habits.  When  an  animal 
breathes,  lies  down  to  rest,  or  rises  up  to  eat,  there  is  no  ex- 
ample of  habit  properly  so  called.  When  a sheep-dog  directs 
the  course  of  a flock  along  the  hill-side  or  road,  in  accordance  with 
the  call  of  the  shepherd  ; when  an  ox  fed  within  an  enclosure  lifts 
with  its  upper  lip  the  latch  of  the  gate,  thereby  opening  it  and 
finding  egress  ; when  a horse  without  indication  from  the  driver 
turns  unhesitatingly  into  a particular  path  which  he  is  wont  to 
take — these  are  illustrations  of  habit.  How  much  hereditary 
transmission  may  have  to  do  with  particular  aptitudes  may  be 
left  an  open  question.  That  nature  has  something  to  do  with 
aptitude  is  clear.  A horse  could  not  be  trained  to  manage  a 
flock  of  sheep  as  a dog  can,  yet  a dog  will  worry  sheep  as  a 
horse  would  not  feel  any  inducement  to  do.  There  is  thus  con- 
fessedly in  the  dog  a natural  fitness  for  training  under  the  shep- 
herd ; but  there  is  at  the  same  time  obvious  need  for  control 
and  guidance  in  acquiring  the  habits  which  make  the  animal 
specially  serviceable  to  man.  Suppose,  then,  it  be  granted  that 
nature  determines  the  possibility  of  action,  and  that  heredity 
decides  so  far  the  cast  of  nature,  the  problem  still  remains  for 
discussion,  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  habits  are  ac- 
quired by  those  animals  whose  powers  are  best  known  to  us,  and 
whose  training  makes  them  most  serviceable  to  us  ? 

An  opinion  has  gained  wide  acceptance  that  much  more  is  to 
be  assigned  to  habit  than  has  yet  been  fully  recognized.  This 
is  nothing  more  than  a floating  opinion,  nevertheless  it  is  play- 
ing a not  unimportant  part  in  determining  the  mental  attitude 
of 'an  influential  circle  of  thinkers.  What  account  is  to  be  made 
of  man  as  an  agent,  relatively  to  the  higher  orders  of  animals, 
is  a question  whose  whole  meaning  is  affected  by  the  latent  sup- 
position that  man  is  a bundle  of  habits  which  if  fully  inter- 
preted would  prove  such  in  their  nature  and  conditions  as  to 
place  him  little  above  the  higher  animals,  and  that  little  could 
be  easily  measured  by  relative  complexity  of  organism.  Both 
philosophy  and  science  are  responsible  for  encouragement  of 
hypothesis,  and  not  without  reason  is  it  maintained  that  hypo- 
theses render  real  service  in  the  history  of  investigation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  distinct  task  of  philosophy  and 
of  science  to  attack  every  hypothesis  with  the  demand  for  evi- 
dence. Temporary  place  and  influence  may  be  allowed  to  a 
plausible  conjecture,  but  in  due  time  it  must  vindicate  its  claims 
to  respect,  or  disappear.  Opinion  may  float  for  a season  in  the 
atmosphere  undefined  in  form,  but  ere  long  it  must  be  formu- 
lated and  give  substantial  proof  of  its  certainty,  or  it  must  like 
a cloud  be  dissipated  in  thin  air.  As  Plato  has  insisted,  opinion 
has  no  certainty,  it  may  as  well  be  false  as  true,  and  nothing 
short  of  certain  knowledge  can  satisfy  or  hold  permanent  sway 
over  the  mind.' 

This  opinion,  that  the  action  of  all  living  beings  may  be  in- 
terpreted by  habit,  in  accordance  with  the  possibilities  of  organ- 
ism, needs  to  have  its  claims  stated  and  tested.  It  has  not  taken 
shape  in  any  well-defined  theory,  or  series  of  conclusions  sup- 
ported by  evidence  recorded  and  verified.  In  absence  of  such 
definite  statement,  it  becomes  a natural  part  of  the  work  of 
mental  philosophy  to  set  forth,  if  possible  with  greater  exactness, 
and  with  adaptation  of  form  to  the  problem  engaging  scientific 
observers,  the  laws  of  habit  as  illustrated  in  the  physical  activity 
of  man.  So  far  as  habit  may  afford  a test  of  comparison  be- 
tween man  and  animal,  the  relation  of  physical  habit  to  Will 
must  present  the  maximum  of  difficulty  for  those  who  imagine 
that  man  occupies  a place  closely  related  with  that  of  the  higher 
orders  of  animals.  Moreover,  the  knowledge  now  possessed  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  brain  and  nerve,  and  of  the  laws  of 
sensori-motor  activity,  lends  additional  inducement  for  restating 
the  problem  as  to  the  relation  of  physical  habit  in  human  life  to 
the  region  of  rational  control.  We  have  now  a fuller  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  activity  belonging  to  our  bodily  nature.  , Many 
of  the  questions  whose  answer  was  but  recently  nothing  better 
than  plausible  conjecture  have  now  found  definite  settlement, 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  speak  with  greater  certainty  as  to 
many  of  the  forms  of  physical  activity  commonly  exercised  by 
men.  There  is  thus  much  in  the  present  state  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  also  of  popular  speculation  concerning  the  uni- 
verse, to  induce  a re-study  of  the  whole  range  of  facts  connected 


Republic,  b.  vi.  506. 
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with  the  acquisition  of  habits,  and  specially  of  that  class  of 
them  which  can  be  clearly  and  unhesitatingly  distinguished  as 
physical. 

A survey  of  popular  language,  and  even  of  scientific  dis- 
course bearing  on  the  characteristics  of  personal  habits,  at  once 
discloses  a degree  of  vagueness  from  which  escape  must  be 
sought  if  we  are  to  avoid  hasty  and  imperfect  induction.  When 
a man’s  gait  in  walking,  management  of  the  hand  and  eye  as 
illustrated  in  the  work  of  the  engraver,  and  the  craving  for  alco- 
holic drinks,  are  all  classed  together  under  the  designation  of 
physical  habits,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  need  for  some  more 
exact  distribution  of  the  physical  actions  to  which  we  refer. 
The  three  examples  stated  will  further  illustrate,  even  at  this 
early  stage,  how  misleading  it  must  be  to  attempt  to  classify  the 
habits  of  the  lower  animals  and  of  men,  as  if  they  could  be 
thrown  into  a common  heap.  The  initial  difficulty  is  most  seri- 
ous. We  can  indeed  readily  enough  refer  to  the  gait  of  an 
animal  in  walking,  but  some  perplexity  would  be  experienced  in 
finding  among  animals  examples  of  acquired  skill  familiar  in 
human  industries,  or  of  the  drunkenness  often  disgracing  the 
seasons  of  human  relaxation  and  social  intercourse.  It  seems 
as  if  in  our  observations  we  were  on  the  one  hand  immeasur- 
ably above  the  animals,  and  on  the  other  as  if  we  were  suddenly 
far  beneath  the  level  of  ordinary  animal  life. 

From  the  few  examples  named,  it  is  apparent  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  physical  habit  is  a large  one,  calling  for  careful  dis- 
crimination and  introducing  peculiarly  interesting  aspects  of  the 
problem  concerning  the  human  will.  Widely  different  classes 
of  actions  are  included  under  habit,  distribution  of  which  into 
distinct  subdivisions  becomes  needful  as  the  condition  for  satis- 
factory study.  The  customary  in  exercise,  the  habitual  in  action, 
and  persistent  inclination  to  act  in  a given  way,  have  all  been  in- 
cluded in  observations  and  discussions  concerning  the  power  of 
habit.  There  is  indeed  sufficient  reason  for  all  these  being  in- 
cluded, but  there  is  also  pressing  need  for  having  them  carefully 
distinguished,  and  for  constant  guard  being  maintained  lest  some 
one  feature  be  allowed  exclusive  attention  or  be  taken  as  a uni- 
form characteristic  of  the  whole  class  of  physical  habits.  If 
anything  be  required  to  impress  on  us  the  need  for  discrimina- 
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tion,  and  also  for  caution  in  adopting  wide  generalizations,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  simplest  reflection  on  the  relations  to  our 
own  will,  or  rational  choice,  of  the  wide  range  of  what  is  cus- 
tomary in  human  conduct,  of  the  narrower  range  of  what  is 
habitual , and  of  the  specialities  of  each  individual  life  which  may 
be  described  as  tendency,  or  more  actively  as  inclination,  or  still 
more  strongly  as  craving.  Without  any  skill  in  analysis  or  self- 
observation, it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  there  are  in  these 
cases  great  diversities  in  the  exercise  of  personal  control.  The 
customary  may  be  that  which  is  common  among  men,  and  may 
be  spontaneous,  or  that  in  which  exercise  of  will-power  finds 
slight  manifestation.  The  habitual  has  less  in  it  that  is  com- 
mon,  more  that  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  so  involves 
more  exercise  of  choice.  Where  tendency  is  apparent,  or  crav- 
ing has  become  established,  there  may  be  natural  predisposition, 
but  with  it  there  must  be  personal  determination.  Examples  of 
strong  craving  present  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of 
physical  habit,  and  such  craving  at  the  same  time  exemplifies 
loss  of  will-power.  This  last  consideration,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  has  favored  the  view  which  has  found  wide  accept- 
ance, that  habit  is  a form  of  activity  separated  from  will-power  ; 
an  opinion  which  presents  a glaring  example  of  hasty  and  partial 
induction. 

Aristotle,  looking  at  the  question  from  a point  of  view  en- 
tirely different  and  having  regard  mainly  to  the  conditions  of 
self-government,  insisted  on  the  intimate  relation  between  self- 
directed  energy  and  the  acquiring  of  good  habits.1  According 
to  him  the  rational  nature  supplied  the  rule  of  life,  and  the  law 
of  habit  provided  for  the  attainment  of  facility  in  doing  what 
reason  required.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  a quite  recent  period 
in  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  occupying  itself  with  psy- 
chological distinctions,  we  find  prominence  given  to  inclination , 
or  disposition , as  if  it  were  an  essential  feature  of  the  habitual 
action.  Thus  Hamilton  has  placed  habit  and  disposition  together 
as  if  they  were  naturally  conjoined.2  He  was  not  making  special 
mention  of  physical  habit,  and  the  purely  psychological  reference 


1 Ethics,  ii.  6,  10. 

2 Hamilton’s  Lects.  Metaph.,  i.  178. 
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must  be  noted  in  interpretation  of  many  statements  concerning 
habit  which  appear  to  bear  a perfectly  general  reference.  Inclina- 
tion or  predisposition  is  certainly  characteristic  of  one  class  of 
physical  habits,  but  only  of  one  class.  It  is,  therefore,  so  far  from 
being  a guiding  feature  that  it  is  apt  to  be  misguiding  in  the 
general  study  of  the  laws  of  habit.  Indeed  we  can  hardly  have 
a better  avenue  for  entering  upon  a course  of  essential  distinc- 
tions than  is  supplied  by  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  inclination  is  or  is  not  connected  with  established  habits. 
The  neglect  of  distinction  here  has  led  directly  to  the  popular 
impression  that  habit  implies  separation  of  activity  from  control 
of  the  Will.  The  class  of  examples  naturally  occurring  to  every 
one  in  proof  of  the  close  relation  between  inclination  and  habit- 
ual action  is  obvious.  It  includes  such  indulgences  as  tobacco- 
smoking, snuff-taking,  alcoholic  drinking,  and  opium-eating. 
But  immediately  when  such  a group  is  presented,  it  is  obvious 
that  action  properly  so  called  performs  a comparatively  small 
part  in  the  history  of  experience  to  which  attention  is  pointed. 
Favorite  occupations  we  might  naturally  call  them  rather  than 
engagements,  for  they  more  fill  up  time  than  give  exercise  to 
our  powers.  A man  may  indeed  be  occupied  with  his  smok- 
ing or  his  dram-drinking,  but  no  great  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  extent  of  action  involved.  Sensibility  is  the 
prominent  element  in  all  such  cases,  activity  occupying  quite  a 
subordinate  place ; accordingly  it  is  obvious  that  the  study  of 
such  examples  must  result  in  determination  of  the  conditions  of 
growing  sensibility  and  contemporaneous  increase  of  desire  or 
craving  for  indulgence.  In  this  direction  we  can  advance  only 
a little  way  towards  a knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  physical 
activity  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  power  of  habit.  Activity 
must  be  a prominent  element  in  the  illustrative  cases  which  are 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  investigation,  sensi- 
bility occupying  a place  of  relative  subordination  as  marked 
as  the  conspicuous  place  it  has  in  such  cases  as  tobacco-smoking 
and  other  forms  of  indulgence  commonly  named  physical 
habits. 

We  have  thus  placed  before  us  two  entirely  distinct  regions 
of  inquiry,  both  of  which  ne-ed  to  be  carefully  explored  if  we  are 
to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  physi- 
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cal  habit  in  human  life,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  will-power  or  rational  control  of  life.  A distinct  philosophic 
problem  belongs  to  each  of  these  regions.  The  one  is  concerned 
with  the  conditions  under  which  there  is  increase  of  sensibility, 
with  proportionate  increase  of  longing  for  gratification.  The 
other  directs  attention  on  the  conditions  under  which  we  attain 
greater  facility  in  doing  certain  actions,  thereby  accomplishing 
more  by  our  efforts.  Looking  at  both  classes  of  actions  as  phy- 
sical habits,  they  are  respectively  concerned  with  the  two  distinct 
sides  of  the  nerve  system,  the  one  with  the  order  of  sensory 
nerves,  the  other  with  the  motor  nerves.  There  is  a set  of 
physical  habits  in  which  nerve  sensibility  is  the  ruling  feature  ; 
and  another  group  in  which  motor  activity  is  the  leading  char- 
acteristic. 

1.  Physical  habits  in  which  nerve  sensibility  is  the  ruling 
feature.  Such  things  as  tobacco-smoking,  alcohol-drinking,  and 
opium-eating  are  commonly  referred  to  as  conspicuous  exam- 
ples of  physical  habit.  They  are  prominent  illustrations  not 
only  on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  seen  in 
certain  countries,  but  because  of  their  very  marked  effect. 
They  are  concerned  with  the  sensory  system  of  nerves,  and  are 
representative  of  a large  and  varied  class  of  acquired  appetites 
connected  with  the  specialties  of  social  life  in  different  climates 
and  countries.  The  use  of  condiments,  different  kinds  of 
relish,  and  generally  gratifications  of  the  palate  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  category,  tho  they  do  not  afford  so  marked 
examples  of  physical  effects.  We  take  the  more  commonly 
recognized  of  these  physical  habits  having  connected  with  them 
strong  appetite. 

This  class  of  physical  habits  shows  activity  at  the  minimum, 
sensibility  at  the  maximum.  Still  they  are  rightly  described  as 
habits  or  habitual  actions,  inclination  being  a uniform  element 
in  the  experience  of  the  individual. 

Analysis  of  the  conditions  involved  will  lead  to  explanation 
of  acquiring  the  habit,  carrying  in  it  some  account  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  such  habit  stands  to  the  Will.  The  prerequisite 
physical  conditions  are  two,  sensibility  of  the  nerve  system  and 
a physical  agent  capable  of  acting  on  this  sensibility.  These 
two  are  entirely  independent  of  the  Will ; the  one  as  much  as 
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the  other,  for  the  sensitiveness  of  our  organism  is  no  more  mat- 
ter of  personal  choice  than  are  the  properties  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol.  So  it  is  with  varying  degrees  of  sensibility,  on  account 
of  which  some  are  more  apt  to  become  addicted  to  the  use  of 
stimulants  than  others.  Greater  or  less  sensitiveness  in  the 
organism  is  not  matter  of  personal  choice,  any  more  than  greater 
or  less  intoxicating  power  obtained  by  fermentation  in  different 
natural  products.  The  primary  conditions  for  such  habits  as 
those  now  under  consideration  are  thus  found  in  the  natural 
sensibility  of  our  nerve  system,  and  in  the  natural  properties  of 
certain  stimulants.  These  conditions  hold  for  all  men  whether 
habits  of  using  stimulants  be  acquired  or  not.  Repeated  action 
of  the  stimulating  agent  on  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  system 
will  induce  habit.  This  introduces  the  element  of  personal 
action,  and  with  it  comes  responsibility.  Use  of  the  stimulant 
is  within  the  area  of  personal  control ; the  effect  of  its  use  is 
quite  beyond  this  area.  The  word  “ action”  is  thus  taken  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  when  we  speak  of  the  action  of  the  person  consum- 
ing alcohol  and  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  body.  The  one  is 
mental  action,  the  other  physical ; or,  in  completed  form,  the 
one  is  mental  determination  directing  physical  activity,  the 
other  is  stimulation  of  alcohol  applied  to  the  nerve  system,  re- 
sulting in  a definite  experience.  As,  then,  personal  activity  is 
here  at  a minimum,  the  Will  is  contributing  little  to  the  result 
which  inevitably  follows.  The  mere  physical  agent  is  accom- 
plishing what  the  will  cannot  directly  achieve  and  cannot  pre- 
vent. The  Will  is  doing  little,  but  it  is  surrendering  much.  By 
personal  choice  indulgence  is  repeated  which  is  carrying  the 
nerve  system  into  a chronic  state  of  excitability.  By  repeated 
action  of  the  stimulant,  sensibility  of  the  nerves  is  operated  upon 
in  such  a manner  that  craving  is  induced,  and  thus  the  Will's 
dominion  over  the  bodily  condition  is  being  abandoned.  In 
accordance  with  these  well-known  facts,  the  term  “ habit"  is  ap- 
plied in  a special  and  quite  restricted  sense,  not  to  the  habitual 
action,  but  to  the  bodily  condition  which  has  been  induced. 
When  reference  is  made  to  the  habit  of  smoking  or  of  drinking, 
the  public  eye  sees  under  the  word  a persistent  craving  which 
makes  the  man  a smoker  or  a drinker.  There  is  a habitual  con- 
dition of  body  which  induces  indulgence  ; not  an  action  grow- 
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ing  easier  to  the  agent  by  persistent  effort.  What  is  here  under 
observation  is  even  the  complete  contrary  of  what  we  intend 
when  we  speak  of  a habit  as  an  acquired  facility  in  accomplish- 
ing what  requires  long  practice  as  a condition  of  successful 
effort.  This  is  the  ascendency  of  nerve  sensibility  over  rational 
determination ; the  other  is  ascendency  of  intelligent  purpose 
over  muscular  appliances.  There  are  two  classes  of  physical 
habits,  not  only  clearly  distinct,  but  the  opposite  of  each  other 
in  all  their  distinguishing  characteristics. 

There  are,  then,  physical  habits  which  are  best  described  as 
acquired  appetites.  They  become  physical  forces  which  domi- 
nate the  physical  life,  having  even  the  mental  life  in  greater  or 
less  subjection.  Like  the  natural  appetites,  hunger  and  thirst, 
they  urge  to  satisfaction  of  craving,  and  the  mind  is  left 
free  for  its  own  form  of  activity  only  as  they  are  satisfied. 
There  is,  however,  this  marked  difference  between  natural  and 
acquired  appetites : that  the  former  by  their  gratification  pro- 
vide for  continuance  of  the  body  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
normal  state,  while  the  others  tend  towards  increasing  restless- 
ness of  the  sensory  system,  involving  the  unhealthy  condition 
of  abnormal  disturbance  and  uneasiness.  An  artificial  hunger, 
once  established,  tends  to  become  a tyrant,  oppressing  the  whole 
life.  There  is  in  the  early  stage  a wilful  surrendering  of  the 
natural  power  of  control  over  the  body ; in  the  later  a dis- 
tressing consciousness  that  the  surrender  is  followed  by  a ter- 
rible dominion  of  the  body  over  the  higher  powers  of  the  life. 
The  drink-craving  is  the  expression  of  an  established  physical 
condition  ; the  habitual  drunkard  must  be  classed  with  those 
suffering  from  brain-disorder,  and  at  length  becoming  incapable 
of  self-control ; the  deliverance  from  this  extreme  must  in  the 
first  instance  be  physical,  only  at  an  advance  stage  can  it 
become  moral. 

A position  is  now  reached  which  places  at  command  definite 
conclusions  concerning  both  the  organism  and  the  will-power 
which  is  its  natural  governor.  There  is  a law  of  nerve  action 
applicable  to  the  sensory  system: — Repeated  stimulation  tends 
to  awaken  craving  for  indulgence.  In  the  susceptibility  of  the 
nerve  system  there  is  facility  for  awakening  and  multiplying 
appetites.  Whether  this  law  holds  in  relation  to  all  orders  of  a 
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sensory  nerve  system  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  we 
know  that  domesticated  animals  certainly  acquire  a taste  for 
kinds  of  food  unattainable  by  them  in  their  natural  state,  and 
for  which  they  can  have  no  natural  relish.  A less  complex  or- 
ganism than  ours  may  therefore  be  liable  to  have  an  increase  of 
its  appetites  by  artificial  means.  But  the  lower  animals  have 
greater  security  against  such  risk  by  reason  of  their  lower  in- 
telligence, for  it  requires  insight  into  the  hidden  appliances  of 
nature  to  discover  the  sources  of  gratification  which  can 
awaken  a strange  craving.  The  gift  of  higher  intelligence 
involves  responsibility  for  direction  of  conduct  such  as  cannot 
apply  to  a subordinate  phase  of  intelligence.  Ignorance  is  de- 
fence where  knowledge  brings  evil.  An  animal  may  fall  over  a 
precipice  and  suffer  from  bruises  and  fractures  just  as  a man 
may ; but  the  animal  cannot  fall  into  the  disasters  of  habitual 
intoxication  as  men  do.  The  possibility  of  awaking  artificial 
appetite  is  found  in  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  system  and  in 
the  properties  of  natural  agents  capable  of  stimulating  nerve 
sensibility ; but  the  liability  to  temptation  in  this  respect  be- 
longs to  the  intelligent  nature  capable  of  discovering  the 
properties  of  natural  bodies,  and  of  adapting  means  to  ends. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  number  of 
acquired  tastes  and  appetites  existing  among  men,  short  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  high  intelligence  which  is  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  the  race,  and  the  personal  choice  which  determines  physical 
condition  in  the  history  of  individuals.  Thus  the  pre-eminent 
intelligence  of  the  human  race  and  the  individual  exercise  of 
choice  are  illustrated,  and  that  on  a level  so  low  that  mere  ani- 
mal life  does  not  sink  so  far.  Moral  culpability  and  the  great- 
ness of  our  nature  and  its  weakness  are  together  established  in 
a single  line  of  conduct.  There  is  dependence  on  intelligence 
for  supply  of  stimulating  agents ; and  there  is  dependence  on 
personal  choice  for  what  shall  be  used. 

Yet  we  are  here  considering  a tendency  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  possible  experience  that  we  need  scrupulously  to  guard  our 
classification  of  it  among  human  habits.  Artificial  appetite  may 
become  so  essentially  a physical  condition  that  it  may  be  in- 
herited, and  in  such  a case. we  are  prevented  from  considering 
it  a personal  acquisition  under  the  law  of  habit,  even  tho  its 
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origin  may  be  explained  by  habit  indulged  a generation  farther 
back. 

The  present  purpose  will,  however,  be  served  by  restricting 
attention  to  individual  action  and  experience.  What  we  have 
seen  in  connection  with  acquired  appetite  is  that  in  process  of 
origin  exercise  of  will  is  at  the  minimum,  and  yet  a momentous 
surrender  of  control  over  the  physical  nature  is  being  made. 
There  is  little  more  than  consent  of  Will,  but  it  is  consent  to  a 
process  which  is  slowly  withdrawing  bodily  tendencies  from 
control,  and  slowly  yet  surely  accumulating  stores  of  impulse 
which  may  be  difficult  to  master  as  the  swollen  river.  Conflict 
with  established  craving  may  thereafter  become  a true  measure 
of  will-power.  Will  is  at  its  maximum  of  effort  when  struggling 
for  deliverance  from  the  mastery  of  acquired  appetite.  Such  a 
case  presents  one  of  the  most  impressive  illustrations  of  conflict 
between  mind  and  body.  This  struggle  may  indeed  be  alto- 
gether shunned,  or  may  be  abandoned  after  painful  experience 
of  its  severity.  The  end  may  necessitate  control  by  others,  be- 
cause of  the  whole  powers  of  the  life  being  overmastered,  as  by 
alcoholic  craving.  But  let  us  observe  the  struggle  for  mastery 
as  illustrating  the  relation  of  will  to  an  abnormal  but  self- 
induced  physical  condition.  There  is  not  victory  here  without 
dire  conflict,  the  conflict  of  reason  and  will  against  appetite.  It 
is  not  as  if  the  germs  of  disease  had  been  received  into  the 
bodily  system  which  might  be  removed  by  healthy  exercise  or 
by  medical  appliance.  It  is  not  as  if  a recognized  fever  had 
gained  a hold,  destined  to  run  its  course  and  disappear,  if  the 
physical  energy  prove  sufficient  to  cope  with  it.  Nor  is  the 
condition  of  body  such  that  the  dreaded  tendency  will  be  quies- 
cent unless  roused.  Manifold  causes  tend  to  awaken  and  en- 
courage it,  but  even  without  these  there  is  the  certainty  of  re- 
currence of  strong  craving.  Stores  of  impulse  have  been  laid  up 
in  the  organism  which  will  not  exhaust  themselves  except  in 
conflict  with  a higher  power  belonging  to  personal  life.  Yet  is 
the  rational  being  set  at  immense  disadvantage  in  entering  on 
the  protracted  conflict.  He  cannot  by  direct  act  will  down  the 
craving ; he  cannot  as  if  in  single  conflict  grapple  with  his  foe  ; 
the  adversary  is  too  subtle  to  be  seen  and  measured.  As  if 
some  disturbing  and  paralyzing  agent  were  coursing  through  his 
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veins,  he  feels  himself  unfitted  for  thought  and  purpose  and 
action.  Only  by  a long  and  weary  course  of  discipline  can  he 
hope  to  fight  his  way  back  again  to  that  healthier  glow  of  physi- 
cal life  once  known  and  enjoyed.  Physical  helps  there  may  be, 
but  his  own  purpose  must  determine  and  carry  through  the 
plan  of  action.  While  the  distracting  restless  longing  is  felt 
within  he  must  seek  to  concentrate  on  engagements  which  sub- 
vert it,  and  must  sustain  his  effort  by  conscientious  regard  to 
the  high  moral  purpose  to  be  achieved,  in  the  assurance  that 
even  a single  period  of  rational  activity  through  denial  of  appetite 
is  an  essential  contribution  to  ultimate  victory.  These  are  the 
conditions  of  success  so  long  as  the  conflict  is  at  a stage  which 
makes  its  leading  characteristic  that  of  a moral  struggle,  and 
this  holds  true  in  all  cases  save  those  in  which  the  hapless  con- 
dition is  such  that  physical  restraints  alone  prevent  the  saddest 
aspects  of  physical  prostration.  In  the  possibility  of  such  con- 
flict, still  more  in  successive  steps  towards  victory,  and  yet  more 
in  ultimate  triumph,  we  have  most  convincing  proof  that  human 
life  is  not  dominated  by  physical  law.  There  is  a higher  power 
which  can  beat  back  the  blind  force  of  appetite  favored  tho  it 
be  by  all  the  accumulated  advantages  of  long  habit.  Animal 
life  affords  no  illustration  of  this.  A conception  of  ideal  excel- 
lence ; a determination  to  throw  off  a bondage  inconsistent  with 
dignity  of  nature  and  purity  of  character;  renewed  struggle  in 
face  of  manifold  discouragements — these  are  the  possibilities  of 
human  life,  the  possibilities  of  intelligence  and  will. 

2.  Physical  habits  in  which  motor  activity  is  the  distinguishing 
feature.  We  pass  now  from  physical  appetites  to  physical  apti- 
tudes. We  change  the  field  of  observation  from  the  laws  which 
regula.te  the  sensory  system  to  those  guiding  the  motor.  At- 
tention is  now  to  be  concentrated  on  the  order  of  nerves  which 
connect  the  nerve-centre  with  the  muscular  system,  making  it 
possible  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  body.  The  motor 
apparatus  is  in  essential  characteristics  the  same  for  man  and 
animal.  How  far  is  there  an  apparent  difference  in  the  use 
made  of  this  apparatus?  Towards  an  answer  I am  here  to  ask, 
How  far  does  the  range  of  physical  habit  possible  to  man  illus- 
trate diversity  of  nature-  between  him  and  lower  animals? 
Whether  the  living  organism  be  more  or  less  complex,  the  con- 
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trivances  which  fit  the  organism  for  movement  and  work  are  the 
same.  There  is  an  arrangement  of  muscles  all  capable  of  con- 
traction and  expansion  ; there  are  nerve-lines  embedded  in  these 
muscles  capable  of  controlling  them  by  the  action  of  nerve 
energy  from  the  brain.  There  is  besides  intercommunication 
between  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  motor,  so  that  sensory 
stimulation  provides  for  motor  activity.  A touch  from  some- 
thing offensive  will  induce  recoil  ; an  odor  attractive  will  cause 
advance  towards  it.  There  is  thus  a conjoint  action  of  the 
sensori-motor  apparatus  in  all  animal  life.  When  from  this 
general  statement  we  advance  to  the  forms  of  action  observed 
in  different  animals,  we  find  that  the  possible  range  of  activity 
is  determined  by  the  complexity  of  organism.  The  fish,  the 
bird,  the  frog,  and  the  horse  are  respectively  capable  of  different 
movements  and  efforts  according  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
organism  possessed.  In  strict  accordance  with  this,  man  is  ca- 
capable  of  doing  what  none  of  the  lower  animals  can  do.  Not 
any  among  them  is  capable  of  doing  what  he,  with  the 
utmost  ease,  can  accomplish  with  the  hand.  This  arises  first 
from  the  fact  that  hardly  any  of  the  animals  has  a hand  to  work 
with  ; secondly,  that  the  few  animals  having  a hand  (together 
constituting  a single  class)  do  not  naturally  move  in  an  erect 
posture,  and  consequently  must  use  the  hand  to  do  the  work  of 
a foot  as  well ; and  specially  because  man  contemplates  a variety 
of  possible  ends  in  a line  of  action  and  means  for  their  accom- 
plishment, afterwards  setting  himself  by  practice  to  acquire  skill 
in  novel  forms  of  effort.  These  simple  and  very  obvious  consid- 
erations have  only  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  order  to  show  that  a 
vast  amount  of  discussion  with  which  we  have  now  become 
familiar  as  to  monkeys  and  apes  is  quite  wide  of  the  main  ques- 
tion to  be  discussed  concerning  the  higher  nature  of  man.  , We 
propose  to  inquire  how  far  the  physical  aptitudes  of  the  human 
agent  indicate  the  distinctive  operation  of  Will-power. 

Of  physical  aptitudes  acquired  by  men  under  the  law  of 
habit  there  are  two  quite  distinct  classes,  presenting  two  different 
phases  of  the  application  of  the  law.  The  general  significance 
of  the  law  of  habit  as  bearing  on  action  is  given  in  the  formula, 
Repetition  of  an  action  gives  facility  in  the  doing  of  it.  In  this 
form  the  law  applies  equally  to  mental  action  and  to  physical. 
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When,  however,  we  concentrate  observation  on  physical  apti- 
tudes, with  a view  to  mark  their  relation  to  the  intelligent  regu- 
lation of  conduct,  we  at  once  recognize  two  orders  of  result,  so 
different  from  each  other  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  contrary. 

1.  In  the  one  case,  facility  abates  the  demand  on  attention. 

2.  In  the  other  case,  facility  intensifies  the  demand  upon  atten- 
tion. Thus,  a person  who  is  only  beginning  to  acquire  skill  in 
management  of  a complex  machine,  so  Soon  as  motive  power  is 
applied,  finds  it  needful  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his 
work,  whereas  one  who  has  had  long  practice  in  superintendence 
of  such  mechanism  can  observe  what  is  going  on  around  him 
and  freely  talk  with  those  in  his  neighborhood.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  artist  of  large  experience  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
representation  of  form  and  color  would  still  feel  it  a distraction 
to  have  others  in  the  studio,  either  moving  about  there  or 
interposing  suggestions  as  to  his  work.  Deeper  and  minuter 
distinctions  may  yet  be  required  to  make  good  the  contrast 
between  two  entirely  different  orders  of  result,  but  these  two 
examples  may  suffice  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  separation. 
As  the  degree  of  attention  required  is  an  accurate  measure  of 
will-power  in  operation,  this  distinction  becomes  important  in 
estimating  actual  result  from  application  of  the  law  of  habit  to 
human  activity. 

First , Aptitude  with  diminished  attention.  This  includes  all 
the  more  ordinary  forms  of  activity,  involving  least  exercise 'of 
intelligence.  To  this  class  may  be  referred  walking,  riding, 
swimming,  and  speaking,  in  so  far  as  this  last  implies  manage- 
ment of  the  organs  of  articulation  by  imitation  of  familiar  sounds. 
No  one  of  these  exercises,  even  the  most  ordinary,  is  attained 
without  some  exercise  of  intelligence.  In  this  respect  man,  tho 
the  higher  order  of  being,  is  placed  at  a marked  disadvantage — 
a fact  which  requires  to  have  significance  attached  to  it  in  inter- 
pretation of  the  distinctive  conditions  of  life.  The  young  of 
lower  animals  walk  without  any  need  for  training ; if  only  they 
have  strength,  they  have  equilibrium  and  easy  exercise  of  loco- 
motive power.  A child  needs  not  only  strength  but  training. 
The  intelligence  of  the  child  must  play  a part  in  order  that  it 
may  balance  itself  first  on  two  feet,  then  singly  on  one  foot  after 
the  other,  and  then  direct  its  movements.  The  conditions 
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under  which  the  child  walks  are  thus  quite  different  from  those 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  young  of  the  most  familiar  animals 
around  us.  Tho  man  possesses  the  same  locomotive  apparatus 
as  lower  animals,  higher  conditions  are  imposed  on  the  early 
practice  of  locomotion,  and  these  point  to  a higher  type  of  exer- 
cise possible  to  man,  illustrated  in  infancy,  and  not  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  the  lower  animals.  Nevertheless  this  exercise 
of  intelligence  is  required  for  the  attainment  of  facility  in  a kind 
of  movement  which  afterwards  requires  the  smallest  degree  of 
attention  to  be  found  in  any  phase  of  human  conduct.  Walk- 
ing at  length  becomes  an  exercise  so  mechanical  that  we  are 
not  conscious  of  direct  intervention  of  Will  to  maintain  the 
* exercise.1 

When  a child  learns  to  swim , he  must  be  still  more  advanced 
in  intelligence  than  when  he  learns  to  walk.  In  striving  to  bring 
the  arms  as  well  as  legs  into  use  for  support  and  propulsion  of 
the  body  in  water,  he  is  really  descending  more  to  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  muscular  action  belonging  to  quadrupeds  ; 
but  he  finds  the  exercise  novel,  and  requires  to  apply  intelli- 
gence to  ascertain  the  modes  of  adapting  his  muscular  effort  to 
the  altered  conditions.  The  dog  needs  no  training,  but  plies  his 
feet  as  if  he  were  running;  the  child  must  exercise  his  intelli- 
gence, and  acquire  by  habit  facility  in  the  special  kind  of  muscu- 
lar action  needful.  Intelligence  and  will  are  both  manifestly  at 
work  in  the  latter  case;  they  do  not  appear  in  the  former.  Yet 
when  the  art  of  swimming  has  been  acquired,  the  person  moves 
about  in  the  water  with  so  much  ease  that  comparatively  little 
attention  to  the  action  of  the  limbs  needs  to  be  maintained. 
More  attention  is  demanded,  however,  than  for  walking,  and 
that  obviously  because  a larger  amount  of  physical  effort  is 
needed  than  in  walking.  The  demand  for  effort  being  greater 
than  under  ordinary  experience,  the  provision  for  its  mainte- 
nance is  found  in  personal  direction  of  physical  energy  towards 
a contemplated  result. 

In  speaking  (meaning  by  that  only  facility  in  articulating  so 
as  to  emit  certain  sounds  already  familiar  to  the  ear),  there  is 


1 Stewart  held  that  “actions  originally  voluntary  always  continue  so.” — 
Elements , chap.  ii.  Collected  Works  i.  127. 
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obvious  need  for  the  exercise  of  intelligence.  The  vocal  organs 
require  to  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  agent. 
The  sound,  at  first  inaccurate,  needs  to  be  modified,  until  it  fall 
upon  the  ear  as  a harmony  with  what  is  otherwise  sounded. 
There  is  no  analogy  to  this  in  the  bleat  of  the  lamb,  in  the  low- 
ing of  the  calf,  or  in  the  barking  of  the  dog.  Accordingly  speech 
is  an  illustrative  case  of  acquired  facility  leading  to  dimin- 
ished attention  which  occupies  a kind  of  intermediate  place, 
contributing  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  without  attention, 
and  what  in  the  very  same  exercise  makes  a constant  demand 
upon  attention.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  obvious  fact  that 
in  all  ordinary  speech  there  are  two  distinct  forms  of  activity, 
the  one  purely  physical,  the  other  as  distinctively  mental.  The 
one  is  the  regulation  of  lips,  tongue,  and  thorax  ; the  other  is  the 
regulation  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  are  to  have  expression 
through  the  agency  of  recognized  signs.  The  management  of 
lips,  tongue,  and  throat  may  proceed  without  a consciously  dis- 
tinct purpose  for  execution  of  each  movement ; the  regulation  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  so  that  they  may  have  fit  expression 
cannot  proceed  in  like  mechanical  conditions.  The  same  com- 
plexity applies  in  writing.  This  sufficiently  explains  how  it 
happens  that  there  are  certain  phases  of  human  activity,  in 
which  facility  seems  to  imply  diminished  attention,  and  yet  in 
another  sense  seems  really  to  involve  increased  attention.  These 
are  complex  examples,  running  into  both  classes,  and  carrying 
within  themselves  illustration  of  both  phases  of  the  application 
of  the  law  of  habit. 

Second,  Aptitude  with  increased  attention.  In  contrast  with 
the  class  of  cases  already  considered  stands  the  whole  class  of 
physical  aptitudes  special  to  individuals,  constituting  skill  in 
manufacture  or  art.  The  skill  of  the  engraver  or  limner  who  by 
combined  action  of  hand  and  eye  produces  a beautiful  sweeping 
curve,  and  by  a succession  of  such  touches  presents  an  outline 
of  some  object,  illustrates  a power  peculiar  to  himself.  By  slow 
and  laborious  effort  he  has  acquired  the  power  of  doing  such 
things  with  facility.  A beginner,  who  seeks  to  reproduce  the 
copy,  shows  by  the  uncertainty  of  manual  action,  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  lines,  and  by  the  disappointing  appearance  of  the 
whole  production  how  much  has  to  be  acquired  before  he  can 
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have  the  facility  of  movement,  and  delight  in  the  occupation, 
belonging  to  the  skilled  draughtsman.  When  in  such  a case  as 
this  we  observe  the  results,  there  is  a marked  contrast  in  the 
demand  upon  attention  connected  with  the  acquired  facility. 
Walking  becomes  a mere  mechanical  movement,  drawing  never 
does.  However  great  the  skill  of  the  draughtsman,  he  needs  to 
have  a conception  of  what  is  to  be  produced,  and  he  must  volun- 
tarily direct  his  power  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  effect  to  the 
ideal  in  his  mind.  No  man  has  this  to  do  in  ordinary  walking. 
The  contrast  is  so  obvious  and  well  recognized  that  it  need  not 
be  insisted  upon.  But  it  distinctly  marks  off  the  two  classes  of 
aptitudes  connected  with  motor  activity.  There  is  a facility 
needed  by  all  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life ; and  tho  it  is 
acquired  by  voluntary  effort,  when  acquired  it  descends  into  a 
quasi-mechanical  phase  of  movement,  in  continuance  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious  of  direct  volition  concerned  in  each  act. 
In  contrast  with  all  this  there  is  a facility  attained  only  by  some, 
for  which  peculiar  taste  and  aptitude  are  needful,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  a special  product  is  secured,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arti- 
ficer ; or,  on  a higher  level,  requiring  higher  gifts  of  intelligence 
and  imagination,  as  in  the  case  of  the  artist.  Thus  we  have 
conspiciously  a second  and  greatly  higher  class  of  aptitudes, 
acquired  under  the  law  of  habit.  Their  distinctive  feature  is 
that  a constant  and  important  demand  is  made  upon  personal 
attention,  notwithstanding  the  marvellous  ease  acquired  in  doing 
the  work.  This  is  not  the  habitual  in  the  sense  of  the  unnoticed, 
but  the  habitual  as  it  is  found  within  a sphere  where  is  need  for 
regular  and  absorbed  attention.  When  we  look  into  the  ele- 
ments involved,  we  still  find  present  the  features  of  the  first 
class  of  aptitudes,  but  a second  and  more  important  order  of 
features  has  appeared.  Facility  in  manual  action  is  attained,  so 
as  to  liberate  attention  from  mere  muscular  guidance ; and  the 
needful  concentration  of  attention  on  the  more  properly  artistic 
requirements  is  thereby  made  possible.  Marking  this  contrast, 
we  see  physical  aptitude  providing  for  concentration  of  mental 
power.  An  established  control  over  the  muscles  renders  easier 
and  more  effective  the  requisite  command  over  thought.  There 
is  in  all  such  cases  a double  application  of  the  law  of  habit ; 
there  is  a physical  aptitude  and  a mental.  The  relation  between 
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these  two  is  essential  and  intimate,  and  in  their  relationship  we 
have  the  strongest  proof  of  the  operation  of  will-power  as  the 
condition  for  attainment  of  the  enlarged  and  elevated  ability 
discovered  in  the  history  of  individual  life.  Each  man  is  physi- 
cally and  mentally  what  he  has  made  himself  by  long  and  labori- 
ously maintained  effort.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  man 
is  a bundle  of  habits  ; but  the  truth  involved  is  recognized  and 
interpreted  only  if  it  be  observed  that  persistent  resolution  has 
first  continued  at  muscular  effort  in  a particular  direction  until 
that  has  become  easy,  and  then,  liberated  for  higher  effort,  has 
fastened  on  higher  exercise  of  power  belonging  to  intelligence. 
The  law  of  habit  does  not  here  appear  as  a law  reducing  all  to 
the  mechanical,  but  a law  providing  more  readily  for  the  triumph 
of  a higher  nature,  the  behests  of  which  are  fulfilled  by  the  com- 
plete subjection  of  muscular  power,  as  in  skilful  manipulation. 
In  its  highest  reach  the  law  of  habit  does  not  illustrate  the 
involuntary  and  mechanical,  but  the  reign  of  voluntary  power. 
The  most  important  physical  aptitudes,  which  awaken  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  observers,  are  the  direct  result  of 
concentrated  intelligent  effort.  The  proof  of  this  lies  at  hand 
on  every  side.  In  all  the  more  difficult  gymnastic  exercise,  in 
all  open-air  sports  under  codified  regulations,  in  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  skilled  artisan,  in  all  effective  musical  performance 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  in  all  the  work  of  the  painter,  in 
all  the  efforts  of  the  orator,  evidence  is  supplied.  In  all  these 
cases  there  is  physical  exercise  which  has  become  easy  by  habit, 
requiring  little  direct  exercise  of  will  in  management  of  details, 
yet  demanding  concentrated  attention  through  the  whole  pro- 
cedure, in  order  that  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  acquired 
facility  for  accomplishment  of  a contemplated  result. 

The  whole  order  of  physical  habits  belonging  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  human  life  are  now  under  observation,  and  the 
result  is  three  distinct  forms  of  relation  to  the  Will.  First,  there 
are  habits  connected  with  the  sensory  system.  These  are 
voluntarily  originated,  but  with  little  effort ; when  established 
they  operate  irrespective  of  personal  choice,  thus  gaining  a form 
of  ascendency  from  which  personal  deliverance  can  be  achieved 
only  by  lengthened  yet  indirect  effort.  Will-power  here  is 
illustrated  chiefly  by  the  facts  connected  with  overthrow  of  the 
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habit.  Second , there  are  habits  connected  with  the  motor 
system  which  need  intelligent  self-direction  while  they  are  being 
attained,  but  almost  no  such  direction  in  practice  after  the  habit 
has  been  established.  In  these  cases  will-power  is  illustrated 
only  in  the  earliest  stages  of  effort,  when  the  facility  is  being 
attained,  hardly  at  all  in  the  use  afterwards  made  of  the  attain- 
ment. Third , there  are  habits  of  the  motor  system  which  rank 
among  the  special  attainments  of  individuals,  and  which  are 
acquired  only  by  long  effort,  begun  at  a more  matured  period  of 
life,  afterwards  continued  with  growing  ease  and  satisfaction. 
Here  we  find  direct  personal  effort  constantly  connected  with 
the  habitual  exercise.  Only  in  this  third  and  highest  class  of 
habit  is  continued  voluntary  effort  an  essential  feature  in  prac- 
tice, and  here  accordingly  we  have  the  clearest  and  fullest 
evidence  of  the  action  of  will-power  as  characteristic  of  the 
rational  agent.  These  are  physical  habits  which  are  also  essen- 
tially rational  habits. 

In  this  classification  of  habits  we  have  a clear  gradation  on 
an  ascending  scale.  Comparison  with  the  facts  of  animal  life 
gives  some  contrasts  of  much  interest.  The  first  and  lowest 
class,  habits  of  sensibility,  as  they  are  connected  exclusively  with 
the  animal  life,  are  commonly  referred  to  as  placing  man  on  a 
level  with  the  brutes.  Yet  these  are  habits  hardly  to  be  found 
among  the  lower  animals  except  in  the  simplest  form.  There  is 
thus  a danger  to  human  life  of  descending  lower  than  the 
animals  ; but  in  connection  with  this  danger  there  is  also  the  pos- 
sibility of  conflict  and  victory,  illustrating  far  higher  power  than 
appears  in  the  history  of  any  species  of  lower  animal.  The 
second  or  intermediate  class  of  habits  includes  the  lower  order 
of  aptitude  connected  with  the  motor  system,  which  may  be 
described  as  the  common  muscular  acquirements  of  the  human 
race.  In  this  class  is  included  a kind  of  action  which  the  lower 
animals  execute  without  needing  to  acquire  it,  and  also  a range 
of  action  which  they  cannot  attempt.  Comparison  here 
whether  by  reference  to  the  advantages  for  the  animals  or  their 
disadvantages  is  not  exhausted  by  reference  to  organism.  What 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  animals,  as  in  locomotion,  shows  the 
absence  of  intelligent  exercise  in  movement.  What  is  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  animals,  as  in  speech,  illustrates  not  only 
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deficiency  of  vocal  organs,  but  also  inferiority  in  intelligent 
direction.  The  third  or  highest  class  of  habits  includes  all  those 
physical  aptitudes  which  distinguish  men  among  their  fellows, 
becoming  marks  of  superior  ability.  These  are  essentially  con- 
nected with  exercise  of  Intellect  and  Will,  and  are  peculiar  to 
men,  very  strikingly  illustrating  the  superiority  of  the  rational 
nature  as  a governing  power  utilizing  the  appliances  belonging 
to  a very  complex  organism. 

In  view  of  this  threefold  division  of  physical  habit  illustrated 
in  human  life,  it  is  impossible  to  insist  on  inclination  as  a 
common  characteristic  of  habitual  action.  This  belongs  to 
habits  of  the  sensory  system,  but  not  in  the  same  way  to  habits 
of  the  motor.  Prominence  assigned  to  inclination  tends  to 
narrow  and  perplex  our  study  of  the  physical  tendencies  and  pos- 
sibilities of  our  nature. 

Facilities  in  action  which  are  such  as  to  make  a constant  de- 
mand on  attention  present  the  most  important  set  of  facts  con- 
nected with  the  present  study.  I have  spoken  mainly  of  what 
belongs  to  the  acquisition  of  aptitudes.  Additional  interest 
and  instruction  are  found  in  the  facts  connected  with  loss  of 
facilities  once  possessed.  We  are  familiar  with  the  vexation 
often  experienced  in  this  connection.  A contrast  in  this  respect, 
separating  a lower  class  of  aptitudes  from  a higher,  deserves  to 
be  carefully  chronicled.  Of  facilities  acquired  in  various  forms  of 
motor  activity,  some  are  more  easily  lost  than  others.  The  man 
laid  aside  under  protracted  illness  does  not  forget  how  to  walk. 
If  a man  who  has  previously  learned  to  swim  is  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  water,  the  first  few  strokes  he  gives  reveals  the  fact 
that  “ he  has  been  in  the  water  before.”  The  art  has  been  long 
unpractised,  but  the  cunning  has  not  been  lost.  In  a different 
class  of  cases  the  facts  are  altogether  the  reverse.  Here  to  be 
“ out  of  practice”  is  a calamity.  The  performer  who  once  ex- 
perienced delight  in  handling  his  instrument  may  a few  years 
later  shrink  with  nervous  apprehension  from  the  attempt  to 
repeat  what  had  once  been  done  with  ease  so  great  that  it 
hardly  seemed  to  cost  an  effort.  The  man  once  a skilled 
artificer,  abandoning  his  art,  by  and  by  becomes  weak  as  other 
men.  If  the  cases  illustrating  such  opposite  results  be  considered, 
it  will  appear  that  they  belong  to  the  two  different  classes  of 
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aptitudes  distinguished  above.  When  the  law  of  habit  brings  a 
facility  of  action  which  thereafter  makes  slight  demand  on 
attention  while  the  action  is  carried  on,  the  aptitude  is  not 
readily  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  habit  fails  most 
readily  when  continued  exercise  of  intelligence  and  will  remains 
the  condition  of  successful  effort.  Any  one  who  ponders  the 
conditions  of  mental  activity  will  see  how  naturally  forgetfulness 
and  loss  of  manual  aptitude  go  together.  This  testimony  from 
loss  of  physical  aptitude  harmonizes  with  what  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  such  habits. 
Only  by  persistence  in  self-directed  activity  does  a man  achieve 
the  success  which  awakens  the  admiration  of  others.  By  natural 
law  it  follows  that  cessation  of  such  self-directed  effort' must  end 
in  loss  of  power.  Thus  is  it  that  the  easy  loss  of  the  higher  class 
of  physical  aptitudes  bears  witness  to  the  ascendency  of  Intellect 
and  Will  through  all  the  most  important  achievements  of 
manual  dexterity.  There  is  in  all  forms  of  habit  belonging  to 
human  life,  whether  they  wear  the  aspect  of  tendency  towards 
the  agreeable  or  facility  in  doing  what  is  naturally  difficult, 
dependence  on  voluntary  determination,  while  in  all  the  higher 
class  of  aptitudes  this  dependence  is  uniform  and  intimate, 
constituting  an  essential  condition  in  practice.  The  general 
conclusion  is  clear.  The  history  of  our  habits  is  the  history  of 
our  personal  resolutions. 


Henry  Calderwood. 


LATE  AMERICAN  STATESMEN. 


O foreign  nations,  as  well  as  to  posterity,  Lord  Bacon  ap- 


-L  pealed  to  vindicate  his  name.  It  is  but  natural  that  in 
this  country,  the  arbitration  of  posterity  not  being  available,  we 
should  turn  with  interest  to  the  arbitration  of  intelligent  observ- 
ers in  foreign  states.  Von  Holst’s  volumes  on  our  constitution- 
al history,  therefore,  have  been  received  among  us  with  curious 
interest,  and  in  some  respects  with  satisfaction.  He  has  labori- 
ously studied  such  accessible  documents  as  are  relevant  to  his 
topic,  few  of  any  importance  escaping  his  search.  He  has  no 
such  sympathy  with  any  one  of  our  present  parties  as  would 
prompt  him  to  enlist  as  its  champion.  But  these  advantages 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  two  great  defects.  The  first 
is  a reactionary  temper,  causing  him  to  disparage  not  merely 
republican  institutions,  but  republican  statesmen.  Of  this  I 
shall  hereafter  give  illustrations  in  detail.  The  second  defect, 
which  I will  first  notice,  is  that  which  leads  him  to  resolve  all  po- 
litical movements,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  into  two  great  con- 
flicting forces,  the  force  of  reform,  or  as  he  sometimes  is  pleased 
to  call  it,  of  destruction,  and  the  force  of  what  he  calls  conserva- 
tism, which  others  might  call  reaction.  That  this  is  both  phi- 
losophically and  historically  untrue  I now  proceed  to  show. 

That  there  are  conditions  under  which  retention  is  revolu- 
tion, and  in  which  reform  is  conservatism,  and  that  under  such 
conditions  reformers  and  conservatives  change  places,  is  a posi- 
tion our  critic  himself  concedes,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain 
many  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  conduct  of  our  public 
men,  especially  at  and  before  the  late  civil  war.  This  obvious 
qualification,  however,  I do  not  now  propose  to  discuss,  turning 
in  the  following  pages  to  the  consideration  of  political  forces 
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less  patent  but  more  potent.  Strong,  indeed,  in  the  minds  of 
public  men  may  be  the  tendency  to  preserve  and  the  tendency 
to  change.  But  still  stronger  are  other  tendencies  to  which  I shall 
proceed  to  advert.  It  may  be  that  in  accepting  the  champion- 
ship of  these  tendencies  the  great  statesmen  Von  Holst  has 
criticised  were  in  error.  My  contention,  however,  is  not  only 
that  these  tendencies  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of  advanced 
civilization,  but  that  they  have  been  represented  in  our  councils 
with  ability  and  consistency  at  least  as  great  as  were  displayed  in 
their  vindication  in  the  Old  World.  If  this  be  true,  not  only  will 
the  enigma  which  has  distressed  our  German  critic  be  solved, 
but  the  aspersions  he  has  thrown  upon  some  of  our  leading 
statesmen  will  be  repelled. 

The  first  of  these  tendencies  is  the  imperialistic — that  tending 
to  national  aggrandizement,  to  national  glory,  to  national  unifi- 
cation. It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  politics  of  the  United 
States  without  recognizing  the  power  of  this  tendency.  It 
would  be  very  strange  if  it  should  not  exist  with  us,  when  it  has 
worked  so  powerfully  in  the  country  whose  traditions  we  in- 
herit. Strafford,  Cromwell,  Chatham,  for  instance,  how  was  it 
with  them  ? They  were  imperialistic  statesmen  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term.  England’s  grandeur  they  sought  with  pas- 
sionate devotion,  widely  different  as  they  were  in  character  in 
other  re'spects  ; and  to  achieve  England’s  grandeur  consistency 
was  flung  aside,  and  the  party  lines  of  conservatism  and  of  pro- 
gressivism  set  up  or  trampled  down  as  the  occasion  might  sug- 
gest. Strafford  in  one  sense  was  never  a truer  liberal  than  when 
he  was  executed  as  a traitor  to  the  liberties  of  the  realm  ; nor  a 
truer  conservative  than  when  he  led  the  liberals  in  apparent  vin- 
dication of  those  liberties  in  opposition  to  the  crown.  Crom- 
well’s little  finger,  as  was  often  said  of  him,  was  heavier1  than 
Charles’  arm  ; Cromwell  put  down  revolt  with  a severity  and 
ferocity  which  neither  Tudor  nor  Stuart  had  attempted  ; yet 
Cromwell,  supposing  that  by  so  doing  the  growing  grandeur 
of  England  would  in  no  way  be  imperilled,  preferred  that  there 
should  be  equal  toleration  to  all  religious  beliefs,  and  equal  po- 
litical opportunities  to  all  subjects.  Chatham  was  no  less  a 
frfend  of  liberty  at  his  zenith,  when  he  reduced  even  the  king 
to  the  level  of  a satrap,  than  he  was  in  his  stormy  youth,  when 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  he  denounced  the  great  Whig  mag- 
nates  as  the  satraps  of  a king.  But  with  Strafford,  Cromwell, 
and  Chatham,  dissimilar  as  they  were  in  other  respects,  the 
grandeur  of  England  was  the  supreme  end  to  which  everything 
else  was  to  be  subordinated.  What  they  sought  was  not 
grandeur  so  far  as  it  contributed  to  unification  and  liberty,  but 
unification  and  liberty  so  far  as  they  contributed  to  grandeur. 
Strafford,  Cromwell,  and  Chatham  were  equally  resolute  and 
uncompromising  in  the  determination  that  England  should  rule 
the  seas,  and  that  whoever  contested  this  supremacy,  be  he 
French,  Spanish,  or  Dutch,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  old  ally  or 
old  enemy,  monarchist  or  republican,  should  be  smitten  down. 
The  empire  must  hold  a firm  hand  on  all  its  dependencies,  so 
they  all  cried ; and  tho  if  this  is  done  by  the  free  will  of  the 
colonist,  through  a local  parliament,  it  is  better,  yet  if  such 
consent  cannot  be  obtained  freely  it  must  be  coerced ; and  by 
this  solution  only  we  can  understand  how  Chatham,  who  had  so 
vigorously  maintained  the  rights  of  the  American  Colonies  to 
local  freedom,  was  for  resisting  with  the  whole  power  of  England 
their  independence.  To  Strafford,  to  Cromwell,  and  to  Chat- 
ham, free  trade,  as  we  learn  from  their  writings,  was  theoretically 
right.  To  them  national  wealth  was  of  interest  only  so  far  as 
it  conduced  to  national  greatness.  They  accepted  virtually 
Bacon’s  aphorism  that  a rich  nation  without  imperial  power  and 
imperial  aspirations  is  not  only  a weak  nation,  but  a nation 
lapsing  into  moral  and  social  degradation.  They  had,  therefore, 
no  particular  desire  to  protect  wealth  by  granting  monopolies  to 
particular  banks  or  protection  to  particular  manufactures.  But 
to  corporations  which  would  be  useful  to  the  state  they  were 
ready  to  give  monopolies,  and  manufactures  which  would  make 
the  state  they  were  ready  to  protect  stronger  and  more  self- 
containing. 

It  is  by  the  test  that  has  just  been  applied  that  we  can  ex- 
plain the  character  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  which  Von  Holst  finds  so 
much  difficulty  in  comprehending.  Between  France  and  Eng- 
land, between  monarchy  and  republicanism,  between  universal 
suffrage  and  no  suffrage,  between  -slavery  and  abolition, 
Hamilton  had  no  preferences  for  which  he  would  sacrifice  the 
grandeur  of  the  country  whose  independence  he  had  defended 
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with  his  sword,  and  in  framing  whose  constitution  he  had  taken 
so  conspicuous  a part.  But  wherever  he  was  placed,  his  des- 
tiny was  to  rule.  His  attitude  was  that  which  Heine  ascribed 
to  Napoleon.  He  spoke  as  if  saying: 

“ Non  haberis  Deos  alienos  coram  me.” 

What  his  temper  made  him,  his  temper  led  him  to  desire 
his  country  to  be.  It  was,  as  far  as  he  could  make  it,  to  domi- 
nate, if  not  the  world,  at  least  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
would  as  unhesitatingly  have  plunged  us  into  a war  with 
England  in  1799  as  he  was  ready  to  plunge  us  into  a war  with 
France,  had  English  insults  and  encroachments  been  aimed  as 
directly  at  our  sovereignty  as  were  those  emanating  from  France. 
But  overbearing  as  had  the  English  been, — and  for  this  he  was 
ready  when  the  time  came  to  call  them  to  account, — theirs  had 
been  an  open  bluster,  while  the  French  directory  had  sneered 
while  it  plundered,  had  insulted  us  in  Europe  by  speaking  of  us 
as  the  creature  of  France,  and  insulted  us  on  our  own  shores  by 
appealing  from  the  President  to  the  people ; had  manned  and 
furnished  her  cruisers  in  our  very  ports,  in  defiance  of  our  warn- 
ings and  prohibitions,  and  in  like  defiance  had  enlisted  troops 
in  our  streets.  We  could  not  be  an  equal  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions,— we  could  not  be  a nation  at  all, — if  this  was  not  prompt- 
ly put  down.  And  Hamilton  was  for  promptly  putting  it  down. 

The  same  explanation  may  be  made  of  his  supposed  monar- 
chical prejudices.  He  panted,  indeed,  to  see  a splendid  empire 
on  these  western  shores ; but  to  put  a European  prince  on  its 
throne  was  a project  which  he  would  have  spurned.  The  elect 
of  the  people  alone  was  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  New  World. 
Such  a ruler  should  be  in  for  life,  counselled  by  a life  senate. 
Such  a government,  holding  the  sword,  controlling  the  'purse, 
would  be  of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  give  the  new  republic 
imperial  rank.  Liberty  was  not  what  Hamilton  had  in  view  as 
his  prime  end,  nor  was  it  a merely  stable  government,  such  as 
that  which  the  timid  conservative  desires  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
What  he  wanted  was  a government  strong  for  war  as  well  as  for 
peace;  a government  which  would  challenge  with  England  the 
dominion  of  the  seas,  with  France  the  control  of  the  Indian 
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country ; which  would  tolerate  no  rival  in  the  New  World  ; which 
would  be  able  to  protect  freedom  which  without  such  protection 
would  be  worthless,  and  wealth  that  without  such  protection 
would  be  a curse. 

So  it  was,  also,  with  regard  to  the  Bank  and  to  domestic 
manufactures.  Hamilton  has  been  charged  with  subserviency 
to  the  moneyed  classes  ; with  exaggerating  their  importance  to 
the  community;  with  striving,  if  not  from  corrupt  motives,  at 
least  from  a vulgar  admiration  for  gold,  to  obtain  for  them 
special  privileges.  This  is  not  true.  He  had  no  special  predilec- 
tion for  wealth.  He  cared  little  for  money.  He  never  hoarded 
or  worshipped  it.  He  would  have  flung  bank  and  manufactures 
overboard  if  he  had  thought  by  so  doing  he  could  have  promoted 
that  national  grandeur  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  He  was 
keenly  conscious  that  a rich  state  ill  defended  is  far  worse  than 
a poor  state  well  defended.  The  meanness,  the  feebleness,  the 
moral  depravity  of  the  rich  Italian  states  who  relied  on  merce- 
nary troops  for  their  support,  he  was  prompt  to  call  in  mind. 
But  he  remembered  that  in  England’s  peril  she  had  found  a 
state  bank  a valuable  auxiliary,  and  a state  bank  he  determined 
to  have.  He  believed  that  the  more  generally  and  largely  gov- 
ernment bonds  were  distributed,  the  more  efficient  would  be  the 
interests  enlisted  in  keeping  the  government  in  good  condition  ; 
and  he  therefore  urged  that  the  federal  government  should  as- 
sume the  revolutionary  debts  of  the  States.  He  desired  to  see 
the  country  independent  of  all  foreign  states ; and  so  he  advo- 
cated a protective  tariff.  He  was  no  more  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing manufacturers  than  he  was  of  protecting  farmers.  But  by 
protecting  manufacturers,  farmers  would  not  have  to  go  abroad 
for  their  cloth  and  their  cutlery,  and  so  manufacturers  were  to 
be  protected. 

The  same  key  will  explain  what  may  be  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable in  Mr.  Clay’s  character,  and  will  rescue  that  gallant  states- 
man from  the  discredit  attached  to  him  by  Von  Holst.  Mr. 
Clay  was  not,  as  is  at  one  time  insinuated,  an  audacious  game- 
ster in  politics,  nor  was  he,  as  we  are  told  at  another  time,  an 
adroit  intriguer.  He  had,  no  doubt,  certain  great  defects.  He  felt 
no  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  politics;  and  he  scoffed  at  the 
very  name  of  political  or  social  science.  Liberty;  the  comfort 
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and  cultivation  of  the  people  generally ; the  establishment  of 
educational  institutions : these  were  undoubtedly  important  ob- 
jects to  him,  but  they  were  subordinated  to  that  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  country  to  whose  service  his  life  was  devoted,  and  to 
which  he  bore  so  ardent  and  chivalric  a love.  The  general  welfare 
of  humanity,  the  establishment  of  a peaceful  brotherhood  among 
nations,  were  things  to  be  desired  ; but  first  let  the  dominan- 
cy  of  the  United  States  be  secured.  It  may  be  that  in  thus 
subordinating  liberty,  wealth,  education,  the  advancement  of 
the  race,  to  the  political  grandeur  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Clay  made  a mistake  ; but  if  so,  it  is  a mistake  which  ought  not 
to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a discredit  by  a follower  of  Bismarck. 
How  far,  however,  it  was  a mistake  we  may  notice  in  detail. 

The  administrations  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  of  his  two  immedi- 
ate successors  had  been  based  on  the  principle  of  laissez  faire. 
Government,  at  all  events,  was  not  to  undertake  that  which 
could  be  best  done  by  the  people  themselves.  Roads  it  was  not 
to  build  unless  necessary  for  military  or  postal  purposes.  Manu- 
factures it  was  not  to  protect  unless  such  protection  was  es- 
sential to  revenue.  The  public  debt  was  to  be  swept  away  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  public  expenses  reduced  to  a minimum. 
No  armaments  would  be  necessary,  since  sound  political  economy 
would  demonstrate  the  folly  of  the  war.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  made  his  cardinal  mistake.  His  optimistic  and  tran- 
quil temper  caused  him  to  forget  that  in  great  public  crises  men 
are  governed  by  passion  rather  than  intellect,  and  that  even  to 
France,  to  which  he  was  so  much  attached,  and  the  thriftiness 
of  whose  population  he  never  ceased  to  extol,  conquest  would 
become  more  attractive  than  thrift,  military  glory  more  power- 
ful an  impulse  than  love  of  liberty.  Instead  of  the  era  of  peace 
to  which  he  looked  forward,  each  successive  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration witnessed  the  extension  of  the  area  of  the  war,  until  at  last 
the  great  contending  parties  not  only  fought  their  battles  almost 
within  our  harbors,  but  used  our  shipping  as  a base  of  supply. 
Unarmed  ourselves,  we  were  spoiled  to  contribute  to  their 
armaments. 

Under  such  circumstances  an  imperialistic  party  naturally 
sprung  up.  “ What  is  peace  worth,”  was  the  cry  of  many 
ardent  and  capable  young  men  then  entering  public  life,  “if 
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it  means  spoliation  ? Of  what  value  is  governmental  non-inter- 
ference, if  our  shores  are  exposed  to  invasion  and  our  char- 
acter to  disgrace  ? What  is  wealth  so  acquired  but  a lure  to  the 
invader?  Better  a vigorous  state,  honored  and  feared  by  its 
neighbors,  with  poverty,  than  a state  rich,  feebly  governed,  and 
despised.”  A strong  government — a government  with  a deep 
purse,  with  efficient  naval  and  military  force  to  command  a first 
post  among  the  nations — was  the  cry ; and  with  this  cry  Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  Lowndes  entered  Congress  with  others  of  less  emi- 
nence but  not  less  earnestness  in  the  conviction  that  a govern- 
ment of  vigor  and  splendor  was  required.  To  federalism  they 
had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  return.  What  they  wanted 
was  a government  not  of  reaction  but  of  progress ; a govern- 
ment not  admiring  but  defying  England ; a government  not 
dislocated  but  consolidated ; a government  thoroughly  sympa- 
thetic with  the  people,  at  once  their  creature,  their  master,  and 
their  champion — a government  which,  springing  from  the 
people,  was  to  do  everything  for  the  people,  was  to  make  them 
rich  and  prosperous  in  order  that  they  might  be  great. 

Whoever  afterwards  flinched  from  these  views,  there  was  no 
flinching  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clay.  Had  it  been  necessary,  he 
would  have  been  as  ready  in  the  last  year  of  his  gallant  life  to 
fling  defiance  at  the  most  powerful  foreign  prince  who  insulted 
the  flag  as  he  was  in  1812  to  fling  defiance- at  England,  tho 
England  was  then  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  He  was  as  ready 
in  his  last  years  to  drain  a life  tremulous  and  weary  in  order 
to  avert  disunion  when  threatened  from  the  South,  as  he  was  to 
pour  all  the  energy  and  promise  of  his  youth  into  the  scale  to 
avert  disunion  when  threatened  from  the  East.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  to  these  points  that  Mr.  Clay’s  title  to  statesmanship 
is  Questioned  by  our  German  critic.  His  distinctively  Ameri- 
can policy — Internal  Improvements,  National  Bank,  Protective 
Tariff — is  the  subject  of  attack.  These  measures  from  both  a 
philosophic  and  political  stand-point  may  have  been  wrong. 
Mr.  Clay,  however,  cannot  be  judged  in  this  way.  That  an  im- 
perialistic policy  is  a legitimate  phase  of  statesmanship ; that  in 
some  instances  it  has  met  with  great  success ; that  in  certain 
crises  it  is  essential  to  national  resuscitation — this  is  an  axiom 
of  the  school  of  historians  of  which  Von  Holst  is  a member. 
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Whether  this  policy  is  permanently  best  for  this  country  is  one 
question.  Whether  Mr.  Clay’s  measures  were  consistent  with 
this  policy  is  another.  If  they  were,  we  may  attribute  to  him 
the  same  qualities  as  a statesman  that  we  have  attributed,  tho 
in  varying  degrees,  to  Strafford,  to  Cromwell,  and  to  Chatham. 
We  will  rescue  him  from  the  list  of  time-serving  politicians  to 
which  Von  Holst  consigns  him.  We  will  place  him  among  the 
great  leaders  of  public  life  who,  tho  adopting,  it  may  be,  a 
wrong  theory;  and  dealing,  sometimes  insolently  in  their  exu- 
berance of ’energy",  sometimes  capriciously;  yet  in  the  main 
acted  nobly,  generously,  and  loyally,  and  with  a grandeur  of 
conception  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  object  they  had 
in  view. 

It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Clay  should  have  hurled  back  with 
haughty  contempt  the  insinuations  that  he  had  any  personal  in- 
terest in  either  bank  or  tariff;  it  is  strange  that  such  insinuations 
should  be  muttered  now  that  he  has  been  twenty-eight  years  in 
his  grave.  He  had  no  personal  affection  for  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  either  in  its  earlier  stages  or  its  later.  He  vehe- 
mently opposed  it,  at  the  outset  of  his  political  life,  at  a time 
when  he  supposed  that  it  would  be  an  agent  of  disintegration. 
He  afterwards  as  vehemently  advocated  it  when  he  held  it  to  be 
necessary  to  the  carrying  on  the  war  with  England,  and  to  the 
consolidation  of  national  power.  It  is  true  that  he  was  its 
champion  in  its  war  with  General  Jackson,  and  that  during  that 
heated  campaign  he  spoke  of  it  as  a bulwark  against  capricious 
executive  usurpation;  but  he  did  this  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  held  the  bank,  in  a normal  condition  of  things,  to  be  a great 
element  of  national  strength.  He  may  have  erred  in  this.  But 
if  so,  he  erred  with  others  of  the  great  line  of  statesmen  with 
whom  he  is  to  be  ranked.  William  III.,  than  whom  no  one  had 
a keener  eye  for  agencies  by  which  national  grandeur  was  to  be 
subserved,  insisted  on  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  an 
essential  condition  to  England’s  success.  Chatham,  long  after 
he  was  alienated  from  the  Whigs,  and  during  the  very  period 
when  he  denounced  Whig  subserviency  to  the  monetary  interests, 
turned  to  the  Bank  of  England  as  a necessary"  ally  in  the  fur- 
therance of  his  imperial  plans.  No  statesman,  looking  to  gov- 
ernment as  the  agent  by  which  the  grandeur  of  a state  can  be 
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effected,  but  must  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  government  to  have 
under  its  control  a bank  which  it  can  draw  upon  to  surmount,  if 
not  to  avoid,  convulsions  either  in  war  or  trade.  The  position 
that  an  imperial  government  is  necessary  to  make  a people 
strong  and  prosperous  may  be  wrong ; but  if  right,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  such  a government  should 
have  allied  to  it  either  a national  bank  or  an  equivalent  mone- 
tary agency. 

The  same  motive  explains  Mr.  Clay’s  course  as  to  Internal 
Improvements.  We  may  now  say,  without  even-  a question, 
that  it  is  well  for  the  country  that  the  splendid  plan  of  canal  and 
turnpike  construction  devised  by  him  made  no  progress.  It 
not  only  would  have  vastly  and  dangerously  increased  federal 
patronage,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  stake  at  elections 
and  the  consequent  excitement  and  corruption ; it  not  only 
would  have  greatly  increased  federal  debt ; but  it  would  have 
sunk  hoards  of  money  and  labor  in  turnpikes  soon  to  be  aban- 
doned for  railroads,  and  in  canals  which  steam  navigation  in  river 
and  sea  would  supersede.  But  to  his  gorgeous  aspirations  it 
was  essential  that  there  should  be  great  national  thoroughfares 
between  North  and  South  and  East  and  West,  as  majestic  and 
as  enduring  as  the  roads  of  imperial  Rome,  and  that  these  thor- 
oughfares should  be  so  multiplied  that  not  only  the  products  of 
all  the  numerous  sections  of  our  great  country  could  be  readily 
interchanged,  but  its  military  resources  could  be  kept  well  in 
hand.  Such  thoroughfares  would  be  necessary  in  timeS  of  war. 
They  would  be  useful  for  the  postal  service.  But  above  all 
things  they  were  needed  to  perfect  a nation  which  in  union  and 
strength  was  to  occupy  half  a continent,  and  which,  while  repub- 
lican in  structure,  was  to  be  imperial  in  power. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  only  in  the  popular  eye  but  in  the 
eye  of  a foreign  critic  Mr.  Clay  should  be  viewed  as  represent- 
ing, conjointly  with  Mr.  Webster,  the  monetary  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  land.  In  order  to  understand  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s stand-point,  we  have  to  depart  very  far  from  the  imperial- 
istic school,  of  which  Mr.  Clay,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  since 
Hamilton,  the  most  conspicuous  chieftain.  The  monetary 
school,  whose  representative  Mr.  Webster  distinctively  was,  re- 
quires independent  discussion. 
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Two  misconceptions,  however,  must  first  be  removed.  The 
first  is  as  to  Mr.  Webster  himself.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that 
Theodore  Parker’s  denunciations  of  Webster  as  corrupt,  and  as 
the  supple  slave  of  the  money  power,  should  pass  into  European 
history.  Mr.  Webster  lived,  no  doubt,  among  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  make  money  largely  and  to  spend  money  largely. 
His  marvellous  forensic  gifts  placed  before  him  what  he  might 
naturally  consider  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth ; and  if 
clients  were  not  at  hand  to  pay  in  advance,  there  were  friends 
ready  to  pay  all  that  could  be  expected  from  clients.  He 
bought  whatever  he  had  a mind  to,  just  as  he  expected  to  make 
whatever  he  had  a mind  to.  He  was  indeed  “ alieni  appetcns,  sui 
profusus ,”  yet  it  is  an  injustice  to  apply  to  him  the  term  corrupt, 
or  to  assert  that  he  was  a slave  of  the  money  power.  In  re- 
ceiving large  sums  from  his  constituents  when  representing 
them  in  Congress,  and  deserting  for  this  purpose  his  profession, 
he  followed  the  example  of  Burke,  who  was  unable  to  remain  in 
Parliament  without  an  income  his  political  friends  supplied,  and 
of  Grattan,  who  accepted,  without  the  slightest  aspersion  on  his 
fame,  fifty  thousand  pounds  from  his  constituents,  to  enable  him 
to  continue  his  public  services  in  their  behalf.  Nor  was  Mr. 
Webster  the  slave  of  the  money  power.  On  several  occasions, 
when  his  anger  was  roused  by  it,  he  flaunted  his  defiance  in  its 
very  face.  It  is  true,  however,  that  his  public  services  were 
given  in  the  main  to  the  support  of  the  monetary  party.  The 
object  of  that  party  is  national  wealth.  This  Mr.  Webster  be- 
lieved to  be  an  object  worthy  of  a great  party;  and  this  party 
he  was  content  to  lead. 

The  other  misconception  is  that  there  is  something  peculiar- 
ly American  in  such  a party.  It  is  no  doubt,  as  has  been  said, 
a matter  of  serious  doubt  whether  national  wealth  is  an  .object 
to  be  sought  for  itself.  It  may  be  well  argued  that  as  when  a 
man  makes  wealth  the  prime  object  of  his  life  he  becomes  sor- 
did, sometimes  servile,  sometimes  false,  generally  narrow,  and 
never  ultimately  happy,  so  it  is  with  nations.  It  has  been  fur- 
ther argued,  as  we  have  noticed,  that  there  have  been  no  na- 
tions which  have  submitted  to  humiliations  so  great,  and  whose 
moral  tone  became  so  low,  as  those  who  thus  made  wealth  their 
primary  object,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  their  mere  mone- 
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tary  success.  This  all  may  be  true  ; yet  it  is  no  less  true  that 
some  of  the  statesmen  to  whom  England  has  appealed  with  the 
greatest  pride  have  been  eminently  monetary  statesmen.  It 
was  so  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  “ I want  to  make  the  people 
rich,”  was  his  cry.  “ I want  to  reduce,  if  I can,  the  debt ; to 
build  up  manufactures;  to  extend  commerce.  When  I do  this 
my  work  is  done.”  He  was  eminently  a liberal.  He  was  sin- 
gularly tolerant.  His  personal  attachments  were  largely  among 
the  dissenters.  In  trying  periods  they  had  stood  by  him  ; in 
still  more  trying  periods  they  had  saved  the  Hanover  succession. 
Yet  when  the  dissenters  came  to  him  to  be  freed  from  the  miser- 
able humiliations  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts,  he  put  them 
off.  “It  is  of  no  use  now,”  he  said.  “But  when?”  was  the 
inquiry.  “ Never  in  my  time.”  It  was  enough  for  the  dissenters 
to  grow  rich,  which  they  did  to  an  eminent  degree  ; and  if  rich, 
did  it  hurt  them  to  be  compelled  once  a year  to  go  to  church  ? 
So  was  it  with  the  Spanish  war.  Spain  undoubtedly  did  her 
best  to  tease  England  into  an  abandonment  of  the  alliance  with 
France  which  Walpole  had  so  skilfully  cemented  ; and  Spain  was 
ready,  by  undisguised  insults,  to  provoke  a war  with  herself. 
For  years  did  Walpole  bear  these  insults  with  calm  equanimity, 
so  that  England  might  become  richer ; tho  it  is  well  for  Eng- 
land that  under  Chatham’s  impetuous  lead  this  period  of  tran- 
quil indifference,  followed  by  almost  equally  tranquil  war,  was 
terminated. 

But  while  the  dissenters  were  thus  put  off,  and  war  evaded, 
wealth  grew.  It  grew  in  a way  very  inconsistent  with  what 
we  now  consider  right  principles  of  political  economy.  It 
grew  in  spite  of  protection,  in  spite  of  bounties,  in  spite  of 
monopolies.  The  tree  of  British  industry  was  then  but  a sap- 
ling, and  it  had  to  be  boxed  in.  But  wealth  grew  then,  just  as 
it  grew  afterwards  when  Cobden,  another  monetary  statesman, 
feeling  that  the  tree  would  grow  better  without  the  box,  cut 
down  the  box.  And  Cobden,  tho  holding  speculative  opin- 
ions as  to  trade  the  opposite  to  those  of  Walpole,  like  Walpole 
subordinated  all  other  things  to  the  obtaining  of  wealth.  Wal- 
pole was  a protectionist ; Cobden  execrated  protection.  Wal- 
pole thought  wealth  could  be  produced  by  establishing  monopo- 
lies ; Cobden,  by  destroying  monopolies ; yet  to  Cobden,  as  to 
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Walpole,  wealth  was  the  great  end.  It  would  not  merely  give 
splendor  and  efficiency  to  the  British  capitalist,  but  it  would  give 
comfort  and  competency  to  the  British  laborer.  If  war  should 
come,  it  would  end  in  favor  of  the  party  having  the  most  money. 
But  war  was  not  to  come.  Let  the  nations  know  where  their 
interests  lie,  and  they  will  not  permit  war.  The  delusion,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  has  been  dispelled  by  subsequent  events. 
The  most  fearful  tornado  of  modern  political  life  followed  the 
inauguration  of  laissez  faire.  The  promulgation  of  free  trade 
by  England,  true  as  the  doctrine  may  be,  and  of  necessary  ulti- 
mate acceptance,  finds  England  at  war,  not  with  great  powers, 
in  wars  she  could  avoid,  but  with  a series  of  little  powers,  with 
whom  her  wars  are  of  her  own  making. 

That  Mr.  Webster  is  properly  to  be  placed  in  what  I have 
called  the  distinctively  monetary  class  of  statesmen  a critical  ex- 
amination of  his  history  will  show.  He  began  his  political  career 
as  a free-trader,  and  he  ended  it  as  a protectionist ; but  Cobden 
was  a free-trader  and  Walpole  a protectionist.  When  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  a free-trader,  he  advocated  free-trade  on  Cobden’s  rea- 
soning that  free-trade  would  increase  national  wealth  ; when  he 
advocated  protection,  it  was  for  Walpole’s  reason  that  protection 
would  increase  national  wealth.  So  was  it  in  respect  to  war. 
He  could  see  nothing  but  financial  ruin  as  resulting  from  the 
war  of  1812,  and  he  was  ready  to  close  that  war  at  any  time 
when  it  could  be  done  without  absolute  disgrace.  It  was  so 
with  the  controversies  with  England  with  regard  to  the  Maine 
and  Oregon  boundaries.  Lord  Ashburton,  as  well  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster, was  of  the  monetary  school ; and  in  the  correspondence 
between  them  the  issue  is  viewed  not  as  something  in  which 
national  spirit  was  involved,  but  as  a matter  of  profit  or  Joss. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  Mr.  Webster’s  speeches  on  in- 
ternal improvements  the  military  plea,  made  so  prominent  by 
Mr.  Clay,  sinks  out  of  sight,  and  the  prominent  ground  exhib- 
ited is  the  general  welfare.  The  new  roads  were  to  be  the  chan- 
nels through  which  national  wealth  would  flow,  and  by  which 
each  producer  through  the  whole  of  our  diversified  country 
could  change  that  of  which  he  has  a superfluity  for  that  of 
which  he  is  in  want.  The  antithesis  before  us  is  marked,  also, 
in  the  attitudes  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  when  a tariff  com- 
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promise  was  proposed,  at  the  nullification  crises  as  a mode  of 
conciliation.  To  Mr.  Clay  national  wealth  was  valuable  only  as 
a means  of  national  grandeur  ; and  while  he  was  for  national 
wealth  when  he  thought  national  grandeur  would  be  served,  yet 
he  would  fling  national  wealth  aside  in  a flash  if  he  thought  na- 
tional grandeur  could  be  thereby  rescued  from  an  immediate 
peril.  Mr.  Webster  was  ready  for  no  such  sacrifice,  for  the 
school  with  whose  views  he  was  perhaps  unconsciously  saturated 
holds  that  national  grandeur  is  best  promoted  by  first  caring 
for  national  wealth.  The  antithesis  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
theories  of  the  Constitution  held  by  these  great  statesmen.  By 
Mr.  Clay  the  Constitution  was  regarded  as  the  edict  of  the  peo- 
ple in  their  majesty  ; by  Mr.  Webster  as  a contract  between 
States  bound  together  by  a tie  they  had  themselves  made  indis- 
soluble unless  by  consent.  Mr.  Clay  thought  that  whatever 
would  conduce  to  national  grandeur  was  within  the  compass  of 
the  instrument,  and  therefore  he  insisted  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  and  even  of  Texas,  hesitat- 
ing as  to  the  latter,  however,  in  respect  to  policy.  Mr.  Web- 
ster denied  the  constitutionality  of  either  annexation,  tho  he 
had  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Congress,  under  the  clause  en- 
abling it  to  legislate  for  the  general  welfare,  could  take  any 
measures  promotive  of  the  prosperity  of  the  population  inhab- 
iting the  particular  States.  In  their  relation  to  slavery,  also,  the 
same  contrast  is  to  be  seen.  There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Clay 
deplored  slavery,  and  with  the  earnestness  of  his  passionate 
nature  wished  it  away.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
a blot  on  the  national  splendor  and  an  impediment  to  national 
progress.  To  attempt  to  restrict  it  by  national  legislation, 
however,  he  thought  would  bring  disunion  and  war,  arid  by  dis- 
union and  war  national  ruin  would  be  precipitated.  He  was 
therefore  ready  for  any  practicable  compromise  which  could  pre- 
serve the  Union  from  this  terrible  shock.  For  compromise  Mr. 
Webster  also  was  ready,  tho  for  different  reasons.  He  was  not 
ready  to  compromise  away  wealth,  for  that  a nation  should  be 
wealthy  is  a prerequisite  to  greatness  as  well  as  to  prosperity. 
But  he  was  ready  to.  compromise  away  abstract  principles 
of  liberty;  for  to  establish  abstract  principles  of  liberty  a 
nation  does  not  exist.  Walpole  thought  so  when  he  refused  to 
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relieve  the  dissenters,  and  laughed  good-humoredly  at  the  idea 
of  emancipating  the  Jamaica  slaves.  Cobden  never  could  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  a discrimination  in  favor  of  sugar 
produced  by  free  labor ; and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  emi- 
nently the  financier  of  the  monetary  school  pure  and  simple, 
prophesied  nothing  but  evil  when  the  North  undertook  to  main- 
tain the  Union  by  war.  It  is  questionable  whether  any  English 
leader  of  the  school  I now  criticise  has  done  more  than  express 
as  to  liberty  sentiments  purely  speculative.  The  country  is  to 
be  made  rich  and  prosperous  ; but  for  mere  abstractions  we 
should  not  at  least  go  to  war. 

One  more  contrast  is  to  be  noticed  as  significant  of  their 
respective  schools.  Mr.  Webster  was  frequently  called  “God- 
like and  there  was  a great  deal  in  him  that  compelled  intel- 
lectual admiration.  When  coupled,  however,  with  submission,  it 
was  a submission  like  that  given  to  the  rest  of  his  school,  tfye 
submission  of  reason,  satisfied  that  what  he  wanted  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  submitted.  They  obeyed  because  they 
saw  they  would  gain.  But  Mr.  Clay’s  followers  obeyed  when 
they  felt  that  in  obeying  they  would  be  sacrificed.  To  the  one 
was  given  admiring  assent,  or  dissent  often  as  admiring.  To 
the  other  was  given  enthusiastic  devotion  and  almost  equally 
enthusiastic  hate.  There  are  many  still  living  who,  tho 
strangers  to  Mr.  Clay,  were  overwhelmed  by  passionate  grief  at 
his  defeats.  There  were  few  who  at  any  time  regarded  Mr. 
Webster’s  defeats  other  than  as  matters  of  monetary  loss.  The 
one  catastrophe  was  a personal  agony  to  multitudes ; the  other 
was  the  alteration  of  a figure  in  a statistical  table. 

It  would  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  era  which  Von 
Holst  treats  in  the  volume  before  us  did  we  close  without 
dwelling  for  a moment  on  another  remarkable  statesman  of  that 
era.  To  Mr.  Calhoun,  Von  Holst  gives  much  study  and  much 
space,  yet  in  no  instance  are  his  misconceptions  so  remarkable. 
To  one  or  two  of  these  we  must  pause  to  advert. 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  nullification  theory,  we  are  told,  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  approved  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  famous  reso- 
lutions of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  protesting  against  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws.  But  this  is  an  error.  Mr.  Jefferson  no  doubt 
maintained  that  when  the  federal  government  grossly  and  re- 
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peatedly  violated  the  Constitution,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
States  to  interpose  ; and  the  same  doctrine  was  afterwards  pro- 
claimed, as  an  elementary  political  truth,  by  the  legislatures  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  But  by  Mr.  Jefferson  this 
right  of  “interposition”  was  claimed,  not  as  a part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  as  a revolutionary  prerogative,  in  the  same  way 
that  a similar  right  is  claimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  as  there  stated  is  universally  conceded.  The  only 
justification  was  “ repeated  and  enormous  violations  ” of  the 
Constitution,  so  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Nicholas  contemporaneously 
with  the  proposal  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  ; and  “these,”  he 
added,  “ when  they  occur,  will  be  cause  enough  in  themselves.” 
The  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  no  such  justification,  tho 
the  unconstitutionality,  at  least,  of  the  Alien  law,  was  held  not 
merely  by  republicans  but  by  many  federalists ; and  these 
laws  were  vigorously  executed  in  Virginia  without  a suggestion 
of  forcible  opposition.  Only  the  emergency  of  a rare  crisis, 
such  as  that  which  inaugurated  our  government,  would  justify 
resistance  to  its  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
possessed  as  he  was,  as  soon  we  will  see,  with  the  idea  of  law 
operating  even  through  the  exceptions  and  convulsions  by  which 
at  first  sight  it  seems  abrogated,  gifted  as  he  was  with  extraordi- 
nary administrative  fertility  and  subtlety,  nullification  was  not 
a revolution,  or  the  result  of  some  rare  incalculable  emergency, 
but  a constitutional  right  to  be  kept  in  permanent  exercise. 
It  was  a “ local  option”  committed  to  States.  The  States,  with 
this  nullification  prerogative,  were  to  revolve  in  the  Union 
as  securely  as  before,  just  as  a steam-engine  is  none  the  less 
safe  when  it  has  attached  to  it  a safety-valve  which  first  lets  off 
and  then  economizes  excess  in  steam.  The  free  states  of  Ger- 
many, so  argued  Mr.  Calhoun,  were  the  most  loyal  and  efficient 
members  of  the  old  empire,  yet  these  free  states  were  excepted 
from  the  imperial  tariff,  custom-houses  limiting  them  on 
their  landward  and  not  on  their  seaward  side.  Even  in  Eng- 
land the  customs  of  certain  counties  are  impervious  to  acts  of 
Parliament ; yet  no  counties  are  more  loyal  than  these  ex- 
cepted counties.  A system  of  federal  law,  he  held,  is  all  the 
more  perfect  and  exhaustive  from  the  fact  that  it  provides  for 
autonomy  on  the  parts  of  the  several  members  of  the  confede- 
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ration,  giving  them  liberty  to  accept  or  decline  its  own  ordi- 
nances,  and  in  case  of  their  declinature  providing  an  alternative 
and  compensatory  code.  No  one  who  knew  the  honesty  and 
purity  of  Mr.  Calhoun  can  doubt  that,  on  that  solemn  moment 
when,  at  the  hight  of  the  nullification  controversy,  he  advanced, 
as  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  regarded  the  Con- 
stitution to  which  he  thus  swore  as  expressly  reserving  the 
right  of  the  States  to  nullify,  at  their  own  option,  federal  stat- 
utes they  should  consider  unconstitutional.  And  no  one  who 
considers  the  extraordinary  texture  of  his  mind  can  be  sur- 
prised that  he  should,  hold  such  a construction  practicable. 
State  governments,  the  federal  government,  could  be  made 
impalpable  to  his  clear  tho  narrow  vision ; he  could  repre- 
sent them  by  signs,  as  pure  abstractions  are  represented  by 
formal  logicians ; he  could  subtract  one  from  another,  he  could 
annex  and  detach,  he  could  introduce  or  withdraw  new  quan- 
tities, he  could  make  each  sign  a logarithmic  germ,  without 
producing  any  collision  among  the  signs  he  thus  marshalled. 
Why  should  powers,  self-working  tho  they  be,  collide,  if  they 
move  according  to  law  ? And  if  it  were  necessary  to  con- 
struct a code  which,  while  recognizing  the  “ local  option”  of 
nullification,  could  so  fence  it  by  compensatory  checks  that 
the  whole  system  would  move  in  a harmony  in  proportion  to 
its  complication,  who  would  be  so  fitted  for  the  task  as  a states- 
man whose  intrepidity  shrank  from  no  duty  however  venturous 
or  however  laborious,  whose  dialectic  powers  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  whose  powers  of  administration  rarely  equalled  ? 

It  is  by  keeping  in  mind  the  dominancy  of  positivism  in 
Calhoun  that  we  can  explain  what  are  commonly  regarded  as 
inconsistencies  in  his  remarkable  career.  He  began  his  politi- 
cal life  with  a policy  as  imperialistic  as  that  of  Mr.  Clay  when  they 
stood  together  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  Mr.  Mad- 
ison’s second  term.  Mr.  Clay  was  Speaker  of  the  House  ; Mr. 
Calhoun  the  virtual  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. It  was  not,  however,  to  foreign  affairs  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
confined  himself.  It  is  true  that  an  offensive  campaign  was  to 
be  undertaken  against  Canada,  and  that  Canada  was  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  to  the  South  and 
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West,  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Isthmus,  the  flag  was  to  advance, 
until  all  North  America  was  under  its  shelter.  But  this  vast 
structure  was  not  to  be  without  adequate  support.  The 
measures  Mr.  Clay  adopted  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
republic  Mr.  Calhoun  urged  as  essential  to  its  symmetry  as  a 
structure  of  laws.  For  this  purpose,  banking,  internal  improve- 
ments, manufactures,  were  to  be  prescribed,  sustained,  and  lim- 
ited by  statute.  Up  to  this  period  the  law  he  contemplated 
was  law  for  the  nation  as  a whole.  He  in  no  way  abandoned 
his  principles,  or  changed  his  mode  of  thought,  when  he  adopted, 
as  the  object  for  which  he  was  to  legislate,  not  the  nation  as 
regulating  everything  through  Congress,  but  the  nation  as  a 
confederation  of  automatic  powers  for  each  of  which  a new  system 
of  law  was  to  be  provided,  with  its  checks  and  counter-checks. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  theism  which  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  supposes  is  one  assuming  far  more  potential  and  con- 
tinuous resources  than  the  theism  which  supposes  that  the 
divine  power  directly  orders  each  separate  event ; since  it  is  a 
far  higher  office  of  law  to  regulate  a series  of  self-determining 
creatures,  and  to  meet  their  self-determination  by  compensatory 
checks,  than  to  work  through  creatures  which  are  machines. 
And  a system  of  law  such  as  that  contemplated  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
in  his  later  days  bears  to  that  of  his  earlier  life  the  same  rela- 
tion as  does  law  working  through  self-developing  agents  bear  to 
law  working  through  automata. 

In  view  of  this  dominant  characteristic  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  is 
strange  that  Von  Holst  should  regard  him  as  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  political  economy.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  an  op- 
timist, and  an  apostle  of  laisscs  fain.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  very 
far  from  being  an  optimist,  and  so  far  from  believing  that  things 
would  work  right  if  left  alone,  he  held  that  it  was  only  by  law 
that  things  could  be  made  to  work  right.  In  his  latter  years,  it 
is  true,  he  was  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  as  in  his  early  career 
he  had  been  an  advocate  of  protection,  but  the  free  trade  he 
desired  to  inaugurate  was  to  be  even  more  strictly  limited  by 
law  than  was  the  protection  he  took  part  in  establishing.  Each 
undertook  to  regulate,  by  the  shifting  of  taxes,  the  industry  of 
the  land,  with  this  difference : that  to  raise  a revenue  by  excise, 
which  free  trade  requires,  calls  for  far  more  intricate  processes  of 
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legislation  than  does  raising  a revenue  by  protection.  His  free 
trade,  therefore,  like  the  local  option  of  his  nullification,  was  to 
be  a system  of  vigorous  and  very  complicated  law.  The  state 
was  to  be  absolute  in  its  sphere ; freedom  undoubtedly,  with 
certain  classes,  and  under  certain  limits,  was  to  obtain,  but  it 
was  to  be  freedom  coming  from  law,  not  the  freedom  by  which 
law  is  produced.  As  the  state  is  the  fountain  of  law,  so  its  in- 
stitutions can  be  only  altered  in  conformity  with  law.  The 
charter  government  of  Rhode  Island  when  appealing  to  him,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  to  sustain  it  against  a popular  revolt,  found 
him  eager  to  announce  that  until  government  is  altered  accord- 
ing to  its  own  modes  it  is  the  rightful  government,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  all  hazards,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the  popular 
disapproval  of  its  provisions.  He  was,  in  fine,  a Positivist  States- 
man ; and,  like  all  other  positivists,  an  absolutist,  working  from 
law  downwards  on  the  people,  and  not  from  the  people  upwards 
to  law.  In  mental  structure  as  well  as  in  mental  tendency  he 
bears  a striking  likeness  to  Auguste  Comte.  But  while  at  least 
equal  to  Comte  in  the  mastery  of  formal  logic,  and  in  the  for- 
mularization  of  law  providing  for  details  the  most  minute  and 
contingencies  the  most  remote,  he  far  transcended  Comte  in 
two  important  qualities.  Few  administrators  have  equalled  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  efficiency  ; for  he  brought  to  the  work  of  administra- 
tion (taking  as  a test  the  period  when  he  was  in  Mr.  Monroe’s 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War)  not  merely  system  but  incorrupti- 
ble zeal  and  marvellous  skill.  Absolutist  he  indeed  was,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  inexorable  rigor  with  which  he  insisted  on 
subordination  even  in  a general  so  bold,  so  successful,  and  so 
defiant  as  General  Jackson  ; but  the  absolutism  besought  to  en- 
force was  that  not  of  caprice  but  of  law.  And  this  absolutism 
he  did  not  attempt,  like  Comte,  to  extend  beyond  the  political 
field.  There,  however,  extraordinary  as  the  paradox  may  seem, 
it  was  to  be  unchallenged.  Revolution  was  a remedy  that  knew 
no  place  in  his  statesmanship.  Nullification — secession — these 
were  the  remedies  provided  for  by  the  law  itself. 

Are  we  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  if  not  as  to  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,  to  accept  the  depreciatory  criticisms  of 
Von  Holst?  If  we  have  rescued  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster 
from  the  category  of  political  adventurers  acting  under  the  im- 
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pulse  of  ambition  or  interest  as  the  moment  might  prompt,  is 
Mr.  Calhoun  to  remain  in  that  category?  With  an  intellect,  as 
is  conceded  by  our  German  critic,  surpassed,  so  far  as  concerns 
logical  acuteness,  by  no  public  man  of  any  era  ; with  a character 
singularly  pure  ; with  courage  that  never  flinched  ; with  ambition 
no  doubt  lofty  and  vehement,  but  never  stooping  to  intrigue ; 
with  powers  of  debate  few  have  ever  equalled ; with  a master)- 
of  strong  and  idiomatic  English ; may  we  not  say  of  him,  iso- 
lating him  as  we  may  thus  do  from  all  that  followed,  that  he 
was  a statesman,  erroneous  as  may  have  been  his  school,  whose 
memory  our  country  cannot  but  look  on  with  pride?  We  must, 
before  we  negative  this,  turn  to  the  school  of  which  he  was  so 
eminent  a representative,  and  ask  whether  that  school  has  not  at 
least  in  a modified  shape  a high  place  in  the  political  structure  of 
all  free  states.  “ Doctrinaire”  Von  Holst  calls  it,  and  always 
with  an  accent  of  contempt ; “ Positivist  ” perhaps  would  be  its 
better  title  ; but  whatever  be  its  name,  it  has  not  elsewhere  been 
without  great  historical  representatives  in  other  spheres.  In 
England,  in  the  new  school  of  political  positivism,  representa- 
tives of  this  class  are  beginning  to  emerge;  in  France,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  logical  tendencies  of  French  science,  they  have  ac- 
quired an  historical  name.  That  statesmen  of  this  school,  when 
courageous  and  consistent,  may  bring  ruin  in  their  track  recent 
French  experience  has  shown.  Guizot,  for  instance,  like  Mr. 
Calhoun,  was,  if  we  must  use  the  term,  a doctrinaire ; like  Mr. 
Calhoun  he  propounded  many  admirable  maxims  of  social 
science  ; like  Mr.  Calhoun  he  erred  in  endeavoring  to  enforce 
these  maxims  by  statute.  Dike  Mr.  Calhoun,  Guizot  was 
austere,  pure,  of  haughty  ambition,  yet  scorning  intrigue  and 
even  compromise.  Had  he  not  been  an  absolutist  as  well  as  a 
doctrinaire , had  he  not  insisted  on  making  France  liberal  by  law, 
France  might  have  been  liberal  without  a revolution,  and  have 
been  endowed  with  a liberty  which  no  counter-revolution  could 
destroy.  But  because  he  was  absolutist  as  well  as  doctrinaire ; 
because  in  his  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
effort  was  to  establish  scientific  formulas  in  politics  by  legislation 
so  complex  as  to  work  sooner  or  later  collision — we  have  no 
right  to  hold  that  the  doctrinaire  or  even  the  positivist  school  is 
to  be  exiled  forever  from  political  life.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
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new  school,  it  is  one  likely,  when  properly  checked,  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  state.  Its  unbroken  supremacy  would  un- 
doubtedly inflict  ultimate  disaster.  No  government  can  exist 
without  compromise.  It  is  as  impossible  to  govern  states  as  it 
is  impossible  to  govern  society  by  absolute  scientific  rules.  But 
as  social  science  is  of  great  value  in  the  suggestion  of  rules  for 
the  philosophical  guidance  of  society,  so  political  science  may 
be  of  great  value  in  the  suggestion  of  rules  for  the  philosophical 
guidance  of  the  state.  And  of  this  school  no  abler  and  purer 
representative  can  be  found  than  Mr.  Calhoun. 

The  three  great  statesmen  whose  characters  have  just  been 
sketched  have  now  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  their  graves. 
They  were  virtually  contemporaries : Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster born  in  1782,  Mr.  Clay  in  1777;  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster 
dying  in  1852,  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1850.  We  may  say  of  Mr.  Clay 
that,  with  all  his  fascination  and  power  as  a leader  and  an  orator, 
he  belonged  to  a school — the  imperialistic — which,  while  right  as 
to  matters  of  national  defence,  is  wrong  when  it  transfers  to  gov- 
ernment functions  which  can  be  best  exercised  by  private  enter- 
prise. We  may  say  of  Mr.  Webster,  splendid  as  were  his  gifts 
as  an  advocate,  majestic  as  was  his  personal  bearing,  impressive 
as  he  was  as  a constitutional  jurist,  that  he  belonged  to  a school 
— the  monetary — no  doubt  of  great  value  when  viewed  as  one 
of  several  factors  in  a free  government,  but  which  in  making 
prosperity  the  main  object  of  government  has  a tendency  to 
subordinate  principle  and  honor  to  success.  We  may  say  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  that,  despite  his  lofty  character  and  his  eminent  in- 
tellectual gifts,  he  belonged  to  a school — the  positivist — which, 
while  contributing  much  to  political  science,  must  necessarily, 
from  its  inflexibility  and  arbitrariness,  produce  collisions  wher- 
ever it  has  unchecked  sway.  Yet  is  not  each  of  these  schools, 
when  duly  modified  and  combined,  of  use  in  a free  system,  and 
eminently  so  in  a country  so  vast  and  so  diversified  as  ours  ? 
May  we  not  conceive  of  a policy  which  may  accept  what  is  good 
in  each  of  these  schools  and  reject  that  which  is  bad  ? 


Francis  Wharton. 


POPULAR  EDUCATION  AS  A SAFEGUARD  FOR 
POPULAR  SUFFRAGE. 


HE  extension  of  suffrage  in  Britain  under  the  last  “ Liberal  ” 


ministry  was  closely  followed  by  an  extension  of  primary 
education.  The  argument  was,  that  the  new  popular  element, 
now  invested  with  power  in  the  government,  must  be  fitted  for 
its  new  franchise  by  being  made  more  intelligent.  The  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  were  reported  as  saying  that  they  could  not 
govern  England  by  popular  suffrage  unless  the  populace  were 
educated.  In  like  manner,  we  meet  perpetually,  in  ethical,  phil- 
anthropic, and  even  in  Christian  writings,  with  the  declaration 
that  “ Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice”  (meaning  the  sole 
parent).  Americans  express  the  same  ideas  : “ Popular  suffrage 
and  popular  education  must  go  together.”  So,  it  is  heard  on  all 
sides  of  the  bestowal  of  suffrage  on  the  Africans  : “ If  they  are 

to  vote,  then  they  must  be  educated.”  By  this  “ education”  is 
practically  meant  a training  in  literary  rudiments. 

One  truth  plainly  implied  in  these  popular  propositions  is: 
That  without  some  safeguard,  universal  suffrage  is  liable  to  be 
abused  to  work  injustice  and  calamity.  This  is  a clear  concession 
that  this  proposed  remedy  for  unjust  government,  the  right  of  all 
the  ruled  to  vote  for  rulers,  is  capable  of  being  itself  perverted  to 
oppression.  The  other  proposition  implied  is  that  such  literary 
culture  as  state-schools  may  make  universal  is  the  adequate  safe- 
guard against  the  perversion.  It  is  upon  this  position  that  the 
views  of  the  opposing  parties  will  be  dispassionately  com-  » 
pared. 

It  is  presumed  that  no  party  holds  ignorance  to  be  preferable, 
per  se,  for  any  human  beings,  over  intelligence  ; and  that  none 
deny  that  ignorance  is  an  evil,  and  is  often  an  occasion  of  aggra- 
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vation  to  the  evils  which  originate  in  other  causes.  Doubt  only 
exists  to  this  extent : whether  intelligence  alone  is  the  adequate 
remedy.  It  is  presumed  no  one  denies  the  ignorance  of  voters 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth ; the  extent  of  the  in- 
quiry is  only  this:  whether  popular  intelligence  maybe  relied  on 
to  eliminate  the  peril.  The  sceptics  here  argue  on  the  general 
principle  that  the  admitted  reality  of  a danger  is  not  enough  to 
lead,  by  the  mere  rule  of  contraries,  to  the  adequate  remedy. 
Famine  destroys  life  ; and  yet  food  may  be  so  administered  to 
the  famished  as  to  hasten  their  death.  To  the  safe  exercise  of 
power  two  conditions  are  essential.  One  is  sufficient  intelli- 
gence, and  the  other  is  righteous  purpose.  Ignorance  in  those 
who  rule  is  a great  evil,  because  it  makes  the  unrighteousness 
of  purpose  blindly  aggressive.  Yet  something  else  than  the 
diffusion  of  intelligence  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  un- 
righteous purpose;  and  it  may  even  be  that  if  this  remains,  in- 
creased intelligence  will  arm  it  with  deeper  powers  of  mischief. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  almost  self-evident  to  multitudes 
of  our  people  that  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  is  the  obvious 
and  the  adequate  remedy.  They  hold  that  the  purpose  to  act 
wrongfully  proceeds  from  thinking  erroneously.  “ Ignorance  is 
the  parent  of  vice and  therefore,  it  is  self-evident,  knowledge 
is  the  remedy  ; for  ignorance  and  knowledge  are  the  obvious  op- 
posites. In  other  words,  the  philosophy  of  this  party  in  our 
Christian  country  is  that  which  Plato  imputes  to  Socrates  : the 
key-note  of  whose  inculcation  was  that  any  soul  may  be  imbued 
with  virtue  by  didactic  instruction  ; or,  that  right  thinking  is 
the  sufficient  and  sure  condition  of  right  acting.  Which  of  these 
rival  views  is  true  ? Or  are  they  both  half-truths,  dangerous 
from  their  confusion  of  partial  truth  and  error? 

1.  To  reach  an  answer  to  this  question,  the  first  requisite  ap- 
pears to  be  that  we  shall  perceive  how,  and  from  what  cause, 
the  dangers  of  the  perversion  of  popular  suffrage  are  to  grow. 
This  will  be  best  seen  by  retracing  a few  of  the  admitted  rudi- 
ments of  the  science  of  government. 

Civil  government  is  founded  on  the  will  and  ordina- 
tion of  the  Creator.  These  he  makes  known  to  his  believ- 
ing servants  in  Revelation ; and  to  the  reason  of  mankind 
in  certain  necessities  of  their  nature  and  facts  in  their  exist- 
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ence.  Of  these,  one  is  that  man  must  be  and  is  a social  be- 
ing. For  social  life  he  was  created;  and  its  conditions  are 
necessary  for  his  proper  development  and  happiness,  not  to 
say  to  his  very  existence.  Consequently  God  constituted  man 
a sympathetic  and  social  creature.  But  man  has  also  personal 
and  self-interested  principles  ; and  the  general  law  is  that  these 
are  far  stronger  than  the  social.  The  importance  of  this  law 
is  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that  a few  extraordinary  persons 
are  wholly  disinterested,  and  that  the  immediate  domestic  and 
especially  the  parental  affections  tend  towards  impersonal  ac- 
tions. The  general  case,  for  which  political  philosophy  must 
provide,  is  this:  that  in  society  the  personal  or  self-inter- 
ested principles  override  the  social.  Now,  out  of  these  two 
facts  emerges  the  necessity  for  civil  government.  Men  cannot 
exist  apart.  But  when  they  come  together,  the  principles  of 
self-interest,  which  always  dominate  over  the  social,  tend  con- 
stantly to  aggression  upon  their  fellows.  Government  is,  in  its 
simplest  idea,  the  forcible'  restraint  which  is  necessary  to  curb 
this  tendency.  Without  this,  man’s  social  existence  would  be 
a perpetual  competition  of  individuals  against  their  fellows  for 
personal  advantage,  tending  to  anarchy  and  a universal  violence 
which  would  break  up  social  existence  and  either  destroy  life 
or  drive  men  again  into  solitude.  This  result,  without  restraint, 
would  follow  in  large  degree,  tho  man  were  actuated  by 
no  principles  of  self-interest  except  the  natural  ones.  But  the 
case  is  greatly  strengthened  by  that  fact  which  observation 
should  teach  us,  without  Bibles : that  all  men  are  naturally  de- 
praved. Man’s  natural  will  is  not  only  more  inclined  to  person- 
al than  impersonal  ends,  but  it  is  also  unjust.  Thus  man  in 
society  is  prone  to  yet  more  mischievous  and  wicked  aggressions 
on  the  social  order,  amidst  which  he  is  yet  ordained  to  exist. 
Civil  government  is  the  necessary  restraining  power  upon  this 
perpetual  tendency. 

But  plainly : civil  government  cannot  be  an  abstraction,  exe- 
cuting itself ; neither  can  it  find  superhuman  beings  to  adminis- 
ter it.  The  power  of  restraint  must  be  committed  to  human 
beings.  But  in  these  governing  human  beings,  also,  the  personal 
principles  are  stronger  than  the  impersonal.  Hence  the  general 
tendency  will  be  for  them  to  use,  for  unjust  aggressions  on  their 
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fellows,  the  power  of  control  entrusted  to  them  to  prevent  such 
aggression.  The  additional  power  of  rule  annexed  to  their  own 
individual  powers  only  enables  them  the  more  for  the  unjust  en- 
grossing of  others’  rights  to  their  own  gratifications.  Thus  the 
remedy,  unavoidable  as  it  is,  reverts  to  the  disease ! Experience 
tells  just  this’  story  in  all  history:  that  while  government  sup- 
presses the  anarchy  of  rival,  private  wills,  it  introduces  in  its 
place  the  unjust  tyranny  of  the  ruler’s  will  over  the  ruled.  As 
men  felt  this,  they  learned  their  first  lesson  in  the  science  of 
government.  Suffrage  seemed  to  be  the  obvious  expedient  for 
obviating  this  peril.  Let  the  ruled  elect  the  rulers,  so  that  the 
rulers  shall  derive  their  powers  from,  and  return  them  to,  the 
ruled,  at  stated  times ; and  it  was  hoped  that  this  danger  would 
be  precluded. 

But  experience  soon  dashed  this  hope  also;  for  the  most 
radically  democratic  commonwealths  were  found  to  be  far 
from  the  most  justly  governed.  Whence  this  disappointment  ? 
When  the  answer  to  this  question  is  reached  we  shall  have  the 
central  truth  which  solves  our  inquiries.  It  was  found  that, 
tho  every  citizen  were  made  an  equal  voter  and  equal  to  the 
candidates  also  in  eligibility,  still  all  could  never  have,  or  think 
they  had,  identical  interests ; and  there  must  ever  be  wide  nat- 
ural differences  of  natural  strength,  talent,  appetencies,  and  will. 
Hence  it  was  possible  that  a line  of  governmental  policy  could  be 
made  to  press  differently  upon  individual  interests.  Any  one 
line  of  action  which  was  specially  promotive  of  the  personal  in- 
terests of  one  class  of  citizens  must  be,  for  that  very  reason,  ad- 
verse to  the  different  interests  of  another  class.  In  every  coun- 
try, climates  and  other  geographical  causes  force  some  parts  to 
pursue  different  industries  from  other  parts.  Or,  if  the  country 
were  so  small  as  to  be  absolutely  uniform  in  its  industrial  ' con- 
ditions, still  native  differences  of  powers,  tastes,  and  wishes 
must  dictate  to  different  people  a preference  for  different  pur- 
suits. Or  if,  by  some  miracle,  every  man’s  heart  were  made  ex- 
actly like  every  other’s,  the  necessity  of  raising  and  disbursing 
taxes  must  still  generate  an  inevitable  difference  of  interests, 
that  of  the  tax-payers  and  the  tax-expenders.  Even  if  taxa- 
tion, the  only  equitable  way  to  provide  the  cost  of  a govern- 
ment, were  distributed  with  absolute  equity  upon  rulers  and 
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ruled,  still  the  ruled  cannot  equally  share  with  the  rulers  the 
power  of  disbursement.  Whence  it  must  ever  follow  that  there 
will  be  here  two  classes  with  clashin'g  personal  interests. 

Hence,  in  a freely  elective  government,  sameness  of  interests 
and  unanimity  of  wishes  must  be  forever  impossible.  But  there 
is  no  other  practicable  rule  for  electing  than  that  the  majority 
must  prevail.  Now,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  theoretic  power 
of  the  electors  over  the  elected  were  not  in  the  least  interrupted, 
or  obstructed,  or  swayed  by  any  arts  of  faction,  caucus , press, 
or  demagog,  the  utmost  and  most  accurate  result  of  suffrage  would 
be:  that  the  elected,  in  ruling,  would  exactly  reflect  and  reproduce 
the  wishes  of  the  dominant  majority  of  electors.  That  would  be 
all.  In  fact,  suffrage  never  gains  so  much;  because  the  arts  of 
those  who  manipulate  it  always  pervert  it,  in  large  measure, 
so  that  the  majority  of  electors  is  really  but  the  tool  of  a design- 
ing, or  more  acute,  or  more  active  minority ; and  it  is  only  the 
aggregate  personal  wills  of  this  minority  which  are  virtually  re- 
flected in  the  administration.  Let  this  fact  be  added  : that  as 
political  experience  is  gained  and  mental  intelligence  diffused, 
a perception  of  ways  in  which  the  government’s  action  can 
be  made  to  promote  or  injure  classes  of  private  interests  is 
acquired  by  classes  of  citizens.  Possible  combinations  for  ad- 
vancing some  interests,  to  the  detriment  of  others,  are  thought 
out.  Thus,  the  same  law  of  nature  with  which  we  set  out  re- 
appears : that  the  personal  and  self-interested  principles  of  men 
are  stronger  than  the  impersonal  and  equitable  principles.  The 
same  problem  confronts  us.  Our  first  experiment  in  construct- 
ing a government,  that  of  the  one-man  power,  gave  us,  in  place 
of  the  anarchical  despotism  of  individual  aggressions,  the  des- 
potism of  the  monarch.  Our  second,  that  of  free  suffrage,  gives 
us,  in  place  of  the  oppressions  of  a tyrant,  the  despotism  of  the 
majority  over  the  minority — or,  more  probably,  of  the  shrewd 
oligarchy  who  wield  the  majority  over  both  them  and  the  mi- 
nority. 

And  here,  interposes  every  intelligent  reader,  appears  the 
necessity  of  constitutional  stipulations  or  limitations,  protecting 
the  rights  of  minorities  and  regulating  the  mode  and  limits  with- 
in which  the  majority  shall  govern.  Not  any  preference  of  any 
major  number  shall  be  the  righteous  law  for  all;  but  in  the  im- 
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mortal  words  of  the  Scotch  freemen  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Rex  Lex.  The  Constitution  is  the  king.  For  it  is  simply  childish 
to  demur  to  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  one  human  being,  because 
he  is  a selfish  and  fallen  being  and  thus  ever  prone  to  injustice ; 
and  then  accept  the  mere  will  of  an  aggregate  of  just  such  be- 
ings. For  if  the  natural  traits  of  the  sinner  who  is  made  a 
monarch  incline  him  to  injustice,  the  same  traits  in  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  majority  made  a monarch  will  cause  a far  stronger 
tendency  to  injustice,  because  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  human 
nature  that  it  feels  less  responsible  to  conscience  in  associated  than 
in  individual  acts.  It  always  yields,  more  or  less,  to  the  temp- 
tation to  view  the  responsibility  as  distributed  out,  divided 
among  the  multitude,  and  thus  diminished.  From  these  results 
no  reflecting  man  dissents ; but  thus  far  all  sides  agree.  Thus 
the  problem  again  recurs : how  shall  power  to  control  the  un- 
just, personal  principles  of  man  be  trusted  to  man,  and  not  be 
liable  to  abuse  ? 

It  is  equally  obvious  to  all  sides  that  as  we  found  civil  gov- 
ernment could  not  be  an  abstraction  executing  itself,  so  these 
constitutional  limitations  would  be  a mockery  if  they  were  left  a 
mere  abstraction,  self-executive  against  the  encroaching  ruling 
power.  To  curb  power,  they  must  be  somehow  imbued  with 
power.  How  shall  these  protecting  safeguards  be  reinforced 
so  as  to  become  practical?  The  answer  has  taken  three  shapes. 
One  plan  has  been  to  arm  the  restraining  safeguards  with  pro- 
tective energy,  by  so  distributing  the  actual  forces  of  govern- 
ment between  the  different  parts  of  the  commonwealth  that 
while  capable  of  combining  for  good  to  the  whole,  they  shall 
lack  the  ability,  or  the  motive,  to  combine  for  the  unconstitu- 
tional oppression  of  a part.  By  this  happy  expedient  the  very 
principles  of  human  nature  which  we  dread  as  prompters  of  ag- 
gression are  enlisted  as  preventives  of  aggression.  All  the  func- 
tions of  rule  are  not  aggregated  in  the  hand  of  one  class,  even 
tho  that  be  the  most  numerous ; but  they  are  distributed  be- 
tween different  representative  centres,  each  of  which  is  armed  by 
law  not  only  with  the  abstract  title  but  the  practical  forces  for 
defending  its  own  legitimate  functions.  And  it  is  from  this  ex- 
pedient, in  one  or  another  form,  that  all  the  regulated  liberty 
which  has  been  known  in  history  has  proceeded.  In  the 
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Roman  commonwealth  powers  were  distributed  between  the 
annual  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the  plcbs,  who  were  armed  with  its 
tribunitial  veto ; and  as  long  as  that  constitution  was  maintained 
in  actual  “ working  order”  Rome  was  free  and  prosperous.  So, 
in  Great  Britain  the  powers  were  divided  between  king,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  From  William  and  Mary  until  this  day  Britain 
has  enjoyed  a longer  period  of  true  liberty  with  order  than  any 
modern  people.  But  just  so  soon  as  the  distributed  powers  of 
the  European  governments  were  engrossed  in  one  centre,  it 
mattered  not  which,  despotism  was  the  immediate  result.  Thus, 
the  French  Republic  of  1790  professed  to  be  founded  on  the 
freest  basis  of  “ liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.”  But  as  soon 
as  the  French  National  Convention  had  engrossed  to  itself  all 
the  functions  of  state,  France  had  the  most  wicked,  despotic, 
and  worthless,  as  well  as  the  most  corrupt  government  on  earth. 
Its  diabolical  tyranny  and  outrages  on  equal  rights  actually  sur- 
passed those  of  Louis  XIV.  when  he  was  able  to  say  L'e'tat, 
c'est  moi,  by  absorbing  into  his  monarchical  hand  the  former 
feudal  rights  of  the  nobles  and  political  and  judicial  rights  of 
the  parliaments  of  the  provinces. 

Another  expedient  for  solving  the  difficulty  of  just  govern- 
ment is  to  imbue  the  minds  of  those  entrusted  with  power  with 
justice,  benevolence,  and  virtue  ; or,  in  other  words,  to  rely  on 
moral  power  to  curb  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  forcible 
injustice.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  expedients  urged  by  the 
Father  of  his  Country  in  his  “ Farewell  Address.”  So  far  as  it 
is  available  it  is  excellent.  But  since  man  is  a morally  fallen 
creature,  and  since  the  state  as  an  organism  is  equipped  with 
no  agencies  for  sanctification,  its  ability  of  self-help  in  this  direc- 
tion must  be  very  limited.  Hence  Washington,  after  pointing 
to  moral  restraints  as  the  best  foundation  for  liberty,  correctly 
pointed  to  the  Christian  religion  as  the  chief  source  of  moral 
restraint.  The  old  adage  says:  “ If  a man  wishes  to  thrive,  he 
must  ask  his  wife.”  So,  if  the  commonwealth  desires  to  possess 
this  safeguard  of  moral  power  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  it 
must  look  chiefly  to  its  equal  and  ally,  Christianity,  to  propagate 
it  for  them.  But  in  this  the  simile  does  not  hold  : the  state 
must  not  marry  Christianity,  lest  it  should  paralyze  it ; but 
must  leave  it  to  help  it  as  an  independent  friend. 
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The  third  reliance  for  solving  the  problem  of  just  govern- 
ment in  human  hands  'is  the  mental  culture  of  all  the  voters. 
Their  expedient  is:  Let  the  state  itself  undertake  the  work  of 
giving  the  rudiments  of  mental  culture  to  all  the  people,  and 
their  intelligence  will  ensure  their  using  suffrage  safely.  In 
other  words,  their  remedy  is  dictated  by  taking  the  dangerous 
half-truth,  “ Ignorance  the  source  of  vice,”  as  a whole  truth. 
In  the  light  of  the  examination  made  above,  their  reliance  on 
this  expedient  is  obviously  the  same  as  the  assertion  of  this 
proposition : Sujficie?it  knowledge  will  render  the  selfishness 

natural  to  man  unselfish  in  its  associated  actions.  For,  as  we 
saw,  it  was  man’s  natural  selfishness  which  necessitated  civil 
government.  But  free  government  is  only  power  wielded  by 
men  associated. 

Reflecting  men  would  hardly  deem  this  proposition,  on 
which  the  third  expedient  is  really  grounded,  either  tenable 
or  debatable  (viz.,  that  sufficient  knowledge  will  render  the 
selfishness  natural  to  man  unselfish  in  his  associated  actions), 
did  they  not  tacitly  mingle  with  it  the  second  expedient. 
Moral  discipline,  so  far  as  it  can  be  applied  efficiently,  is  a valu- 
able remedy  for  this’  tendency ; and  thus  a real  solution  for  this 
great  problem.  But,  as  was  pointed  out  in  this  Review  in  a 
previous  essay  (“  Secularized  Education”),  it  is  exceedingly  hard 
to  eliminate  the  moral  from  the  mental  discipline.  The  soul  is 
a monad,  and  cannot  be  cultivated  or  nurtured  by  patches.  In 
this  respect  it  is  a fortunate  thing  that  this  is  so.  Let  educa- 
tion be  in  theory  secularized,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  com- 
municate secular  knowledge  without  both  teaching  theological 
ideas  and  wielding  moral  control.  This  mixture  of  the  Christian 
and  moral  discipline,  in  what  is  heedlessly  called  mental  cul- 
ture, is  the  thing  that  misleads  the  extreme  advocates  of 'the 
half-truths,  and  causes  them  to  suppose  that  they  see,  in  simple 
training  of  the  intelligence,  a remedy  for  the  tendencies  of 
natural  selfishness  and  injustice.  But,  in  order  to  a just 
discussion  of  the  several  theories,  the  different  elements  of 
moral  discipline  and  mere  mental  culture  should  be  viewed 
apart.  Let  the  question  then  be  entertained  for  a moment  : 
How  much  would  mental  culture  do  if  it  were,  or  could  be,  con- 
ferred alone,  as  a safeguard  for  suffrage?  Is  there  any  justice 
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whatever  in  this  Socratic  yet  pagan  theory  that  social  vices 
are  removed  and  virtues  are  propagated  by  simple  inculcation 
of  knowledge  ? 

The  fairest,  because  the  most  general  and  scientific,  mode  to 
test  this  extreme  opinion  is  to  examine  the  relation  of  knowl- 
edge to  volition  and  desire,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  human 
action.  Sound  psychology  settles  these  propositions.  Man  is 
a rational  free  agent.  Every  soul  has,  in  addition  to  the 
powers  of  cognition,  appetency,  and  choice,  some  natural  dis- 
position. This  natural  disposition  expresses  itself  in  the 
desires  and  consequent  volitions,  and  thus  discloses  itself  as 
the  regulative  principle  of  them.  The  object  to  which  the 
soul  moves  is  never  the  efficient,  but  only  the  occasion  of 
its  activities  of  desire  and  choice  : otherwise  the  man  would 
not  be  a free  agent : the  efficient  of  his  action  is  his  own 
subjective  and  spontaneous  appetency,  moving  from  within 
outwards,  according  to  the  regulation  of  his  own  native  dis- 
position. These  are  simply  results  of  experience  and  facts  of 
consciousness,  which  need  no  argument  with  such  readers  as 
those  of  this  journal.  It  follows  from  them  that  neither  is 
cognition  the  efficient,  but  only  the  normal  occasion  of  free 
action  ; because  all  that  cognition  does  in  the  case  is  to  set 
the  object  before  the  soul  in  the  aspect  of  the  actual  or  the 
real.  But  does  that  soul  view  that  object  also  in  the  aspect 
of  the  desirable?  Here  is  the  hinge  of  the  whole  question! 
Notoriously,  not  every  object  viewed  in  the  intelligence  as  in 
the  aspect  of  the  real  is  desirable  to  man:  some  objects  are, 
some  are  not.  Bread  is  desirable  to  man’s  animal,  and  applause 
to  his  mental,  appetency ; grass  and  ridicule  are  not.  But 
now,  what  is  it  in  man  that  determines  that  to  eat  grass  or 
to  be  ridiculed  is  not  and  cannot  be  desirable  to  this  man  ? 
Is  it  his  cognition  of  them  or  of  the  mode  of  their  attain- 
ment ? Is  it  any  degree  of  clearness  in  that  cognition  ? Ob- 
viously not ; but  there  is  something  original  in  the  man  which 
has  potentially  determined,  in  advance  of  cognition,  that  the 
ideas  of  eating  grass  or  being  ridiculed  shall  never  be  the 
desirable,  for  their  own  sake,  to  that  man,  however  clearly 
thought.  That  something  is,  indisputably,  disposition.  Whether 
a given  object,  when  presented  as  real  in  the  intelligence,  shall 
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be  felt  as  desirable  : this  is  determined  a priori  by  the  nature 
of  the  soul’s  disposition.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  no  presen- 
tation of  an  undesired  object  in  the  intelligence — which  is  just 
what  cognition  does — can  reverse  or  modify  the  regulative 
disposition.  The  effect  cannot  reverse  its  own  cause.  It  is 
the  native  disposition  which  has  already  determined  that  this 
object  shall  be  undesired.  This  native  disposition  is  as  ulti- 
mate and  fundamental  a fact  of  man’s  constitution  as  the  in- 
telligence itself,  and  is  coordinate  therewith.  But  does  not  man 
feel  as  he  sees?  Yes;  cognition  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
his  feeling;  but  it  is  disposition  which  determines  how  he  shall 
feel  towards  the  object  seen. 

The  application  of  this  psychology  to  the  question  whether 
sufficient  knowledge  will  infuse  civic  virtues  is  made  by  this 
assertion  : That  the  personal  and  self-interested  affections,  to- 
gether with  their  ordinary  preponderance  over  the  disinterested 
affections,  are  natural  to  man.  They  are  of  that  native  disposition 
which  is  regulative  of  appetencies  and  volitions.  This,  sound 
observation  proves  by  all  the  criteria  by  which  any  original  dis- 
position can  be  ascertained.  This  preponderating  selfishness  is 
the  common  trait  of  natural  men  in  all  ages  and  countries.  It 
develops  itself  from  the  beginning  of  their  lives.  It  molds 
their  average  conduct.  In  a word,  every  practical  man  knows 
that  it  is  as  natural  to  man  to  love  himself  better  than  his 
neighbor  as  it  is  to  fear  pain  or  to  dislike  being  laughed  at.  This 
being  so,  it  appears  as  unreasonable  to  expect  selfishness  to  be 
conquered  by  mere  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  intellect  as  to 
expect  a man’s  natural  revulsion  to  pain  to  be  revolutionized  by 
studying  pathology. 

The  abstract  argument  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  experi- 
mental. If  we  look  at  the  influence  of  mere  mental  culture  on 
individuals  devoid  of  morals,  we  do  not  usually  see  these  per- 
sons grow  better  with  their  attainments.  Such  authors  and 
artists  are  by  no  means  famous  for  morals  superior  to  their  fel- 
low-men. The  cultivation  of  the  taste  is  not  found  to  rectify 
the  heart.  The  morality  of  seats  of  learning  is  rarely  so  good 
as  that  of  the  classes  of  society  which  furnish  their  occupants. 
No  business  man  accepts  the  mere  mental  culture  of  his  employ / 
as  the  essential  guarantee  of  his  fidelity:  were  one  to  tell  the 
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shrewd  banker  that  his  cashier  might  be  safely  trusted  because 
he  was  well  posted  in  physics  and  algebra,  he  would  resent  it  as  a 
mocking  of  him.  This  rapid  enumeration  shows  that  sensible 
men  recognize  no  causal  tie  between  mere  mental  culture  and 
integrity.  If  we  look  at  aggregates  of  men,  we  find  that  the 
cultivated  Greeks  were  confessedly  more  immoral  than  those 
whom  they  called  “ barbarians.”  The  fall  of  Athenian  liberty 
came  soon  after  the  splendid  meridian  of  her  art  and  literature. 
Close  after  Pericles  came  Cleon,  the  murder  of  Socrates,  and  the 
Macedonian  subjugation.  Egypt,  the  schoolmistress  of  Greece 
and  the  old  world,  became  “ the  basest  of  the  kingdoms.”  The 
“Augustan  age”  of  Rome  was  also  the  age  of  the  fall  of  the  re- 
public, and  the  military'  despotism.  These  instances  may  be 
thought  irrelevant,  because  in  all  the  ancient  commonwealths, 
however  free  in  name,  far  the  larger  number  of  persons  was  dis- 
franchised. The  political  popitlus  was  a small  minority,  and,  how- 
ever cultivated,  was  underlaid  by  an  uneducated  mass.  But  this 
ignorant  body  was  without  power  or  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  fact  then  remains  that  ancient  liberty  was  ruined, 
in  each  case,  in  the  hands  of  the  educated. 

But  recent  history  is  more  instructive,  because  it  offers  us 
illustrious  experiments  of  popular  education,  carried  for  two  gen- 
erations as  far  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  carried.  Our  overweening 
hopes  of  good  from  mere  mental  culture  are  much  curtailed  by 
observing  that  the  condition  of  Christendom  was  never  more 
ominous  and  feverish  than  it  now  is,  after  these  efforts  at  educa- 
tion. Military  preparations  were  never  so  immense,  or  so  oner- 
ous to  the  national  industry.  The  spirit  of  war  was  once 
ascribed  to  the  ambition  of  kings,  regardless  of  the  blood  of  their 
peace-loving  subjects.  But  we  now  see  that  since  the  instructed 
peoples  have  acquired  influence  in  the  governments  of  Europe, 
this  fell  passion  is  more  rife  than  ever.  It  seems,  moreover,  that 
the  German  nation,  the  most  educated  one  of  all,  is  in  as  unstable 
a condition  as  ihe  rest.  The  wildest  political  heresies  prevail ; 
and  these  rulers,  the  special  and  boasted  exemplars  of  popular 
education,  rely  least  on  popular  intelligence,  and  most  on  the 
sword,  to  save  society  from  destruction.  Intelligent  men  there 
dismiss  the  idea  with  ridicule  that  any  actual  diffusion  of  in- 
telligence among  the  peasantry,  by  the  schools,  is  the  real  safe- 
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guard  of  their  universal  suffrage.  They  tell  us  that  not  one  in 
three  exercises  his  accomplishment  of  reading,  when  an  adult — 
a statement  which  the  scanty  circulation  of  newspapers  among 
them  confirms.  They  say  that  the  primary  schools  are  useful 
chiefly  as  a drill  in  obedience.  They  teach  the  child  early  to 
submit  to  superiors,  to  move  at  the  sound  of  a bell,  to  endure 
tasks,  to  fear  penalties,  to  study  punctuality,  at  the  command  of 
others.  Then  comes  the  conscription,  and  seven  years’  drill  in 
arms,  to  confirm  the  habit  of  submission.  Thus  the  German 
system  produces  a peasant  who  is  in  the  habit  of  voting  as  the 
upper  classes  bid  him;  not  of  thinking  for  himself ! It  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  picture  of  the  virtues  of  the  system  is  not  very 
flattering  to  our  American  hopes. 

The  extremists  who  seek  to  depreciate  to  the  utmost  mere 
mental  training  as  a source  of  virtuous  civic  action  even  claim 
experimental  arguments  from  American  history,  which,  if  not 
sound,  are  yet  plausible.  They  remind  us  that  in  these  States 
the  educated  classes  have  usually  been  as  wide  apart  in  political 
convictions  as  the  uneducated ; and  this  result  seems  to  show 
that  mental  culture  has  no  regular  connection  with  right  think- 
ing about  politics.  They  say  that  the  demagogs  again,  whom 
every  enlightened  patriot  dreads  more  than  he  does  the  mob, 
are  usually  from  the  educated,  or  at  least  the  shrewd,  active- 
minded,  and  self-educated  classes.  They  point  to  the  great 
newspapers,  which  in  fact  represent  the  prevalent  political  lit- 
erature and  mental  activity  of  the  American  people,  and  they 
ask,  What  political  heresy  which  has  ever  plagued  the  country 
has  not  been  confidently  advocated  in  this  newspaper  press  ? 
And  from  these  assertions  they  draw  the  inference  that  there  is 
no  causal  tie  between  mental  activity  and  civic  virtues.  They 
also  propose  to  test  the  moral  effects  of  mere  mental  culture  by 
examining  its  control  over  individual  conduct  as  disclosed  by 
the  statistics  of  crime.  We  claim  such  statistics  as  in  favor  of 
our  system  of  popular  instruction,  because  it  is  reported  to  us 
that  the  large  majority  of  criminals  are  illiterate.  But  they  re- 
ply that  this  is  not  a trustworthy  mode  of  making  a comparison  ; 
because  hitherto  letters  have  been  the  accompaniment  of  repu- 
table and  pious  domestic  surroundings  and  easy  circumstances ; 
while  illiteracy  has  been  the  usual  accompaniment  of  degraded 
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and  destitute  circumstances.  And  they  claim  that  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  is  produced  by  the  want  and  degradation  hitherto 
associated  with  illiteracy,  and  the  comparative  virtue  by  the 
comforts  and  decencies  hitherto  connected  with  letters  : not  by 
the  mental  culture  itself.  They  say  that,  were  popular  educa- 
tion made  really  universal,  the  idea  that  mere  letters  diminished 
vice  would  be  exploded  by  our  finding  a larger  percentage  of 
crime  in  the  whole  community,  other  things  being  equal,  than 
before.  And  such,  they  exclaim,  is  already  the  mortifying  re- 
sult ; as  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  America.  Where 
the  State-school  system  is  in  its  infancy,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
sparseness  and  humility  of  the  school  buildings  and  the  poverty 
of  the  endowments,  the  jails,  penitentiaries,  and  almshouses 
are  few  and  small.  But  when  the  observer  begins  to  admire  the 
magnificent  endowments  and  palatial  buildings  of  the  public 
schools,  he  is  also  struck  with  the  number  and  vastness  of  the 
prisons.  The  two  kinds  of  structures  seem  to  flourish  to- 
gether. 

Experience  thus  confirms  reasoning,  in  moderating  our  hopes 
of  result  from  the  mere  enlargement  of  knowledge.  Man’s  dis- 
position, including  his  overweening  personal  affections,  is  as 
original  and  fundamental  as  his  faculty  of  intelligence.  Hence 
this  disposition  determines,  by  its  a priori  force,  that  disinter- 
ested actions,  however  known  in  the  intelligence,  shall  not  be  so 
attractive  to  the  human  heart  in  the  general  as  personal  actions. 
Increase  of  knowledge  then  has  no  more  efficiency,  per  se,  to 
change  this  inclination  than  would  a flood  of  light  thrown  on 
an  object  intrinsically  repulsive  to  a man’s  taste,  to  make  that 
object  beautiful  to  him.  The  natural  man  does  not  postpone 
the  disinterested  virtues  merely  because  he  misconceives  them. 
He  does  it,  correctly  appreciating  them  and  self-interest  in  their 
essential  nature,  because  his  nature  is  selfish. 

But  it  is  pleaded  that  knowledge  may  curb  the  unjust  pas- 
sions by  presenting,  as  a better  alternative,  enlightened  self- 
interest.  This  wider  intelligence  may  not  make  natural  selfish- 
ness unselfish  in  its  associated  actions,  but  it  is  hoped  it  may 
show  men  that  equity  is  the  most  enlightened  self-interest. 
Again,  experience  answers  that  this  hope  usually  fails  whenever 
a strong  temptation  to  unjust  but  self-interested  action  arises. 
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The  thoughtful  observer  is  not  surprised  at  this  failure,  when 
he  considers  that  the  principle  cultivated  by  this  plan  is  still 
selfish.  What  is  it  but  to  expect  selfishness  to  cure  selfishness? 
The  popular  remark  that  “ enlightened  self-interest  is  a curb  on 
passion”  involves  this  mistake:  It  implies  that  self-interest  is 

not  in  its  nature  a passionate  but  a rational  principle,  and  thus 
opposite  to  the  passionate.  But  why  does  any  object  engage 
man’s  self-interest  ? Because  it  gratifies  some  passion  ! Be  it, 
for  instance,  money  : this  only  enlists  self-interest  because  it  is 
the  object  of  the  passion  of  avarice.  Our  passions  are  the 
animating  souls  of  our  interests.  He  who  acts  from  the  most 
steady  and  clear-sighted  self-interest  is  the  very  man  who  is 
governed  by  the  most  intensified  passion.  So,  again,  the  mistake 
appears  of  relying  on  passion  as  the  cure  for  passion.  The 
most  likely  result  of  such  enlarged  intelligence  will  be  that  the 
self-interested  affections  will  only  employ  it  to  devise  more 
indirect  and  astute  means  of  unjust  advantage,  more  injurious 
to  others’  rights  than  the  simple  aggressions  of  the  ignorant 
man,  as  they  are  more  extensive. 

In  the  light  of  these  views,  the  overweening  value  sometimes 
attached  to  mere  knowledge,  apart  from  moral  training,  as  the 
efficient  of  man’s  civic  elevation,  is  sufficiently  exploded.  But 
when  mental  culture  is  put  in  its  proper  place,  as  the  ally  and 
handmaid  of  moral  culture,  there  are  still  several  facts  which 
cannot  but  moderate  our  expectations  from  it,  while  they  will 
not  cause  us  to  deny  its  value.  We  have  seen  that  the  prob- 
lem on  our  hands  is:  How  to  make  man,  naturally  selfish 
in  his  personal,  unselfish  in  his  associated  actions.  But  we  have 
shown  that  he  is  far  more  likely  to  yield  to  unjust  selfishness,  in 
the  latter  class  of  acts  ; because  his  responsibility  is  apparently 
so  divided  and  concealed  among  the  numbers.  For  instahce : a 
little  reflection  will  show  any  man  that  if  he  buys  the  manufac- 
turer’s calico  for  silver  coins  really  worth  but  ninety  cents  on 
the  dollar  and  sells  it  for  a par  currency,  he  is  wronging  his  fel- 
lows precisely  as  though  he  had  cut  one  ninth  from  his  yard- 
stick when  he  sold.  Few  men  are  prepared  to  use  false  meas- 
ures in  selling ; but  multitudes  were  willing  to  clamor  for  the 
“ silver  bill.”  Men  who  would  not  steal  from  a creditor  yet  de- 
mand from  the  government  a depreciation  of  the  currency  in 
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which  they  hope  to  pay  that  creditor.  Britain  probably  con- 
tains more  truly  honest  and  Christian  persons  than  any  other 
country  ; and  yet  its  government  practises  the  most  flagrant 
wrongs,  such  as  the  opium  trade  with  China,  and  the  annexa- 
tions in  South  Africa.  There  is  not  a nation  in  Europe  which 
does  not  deal  with  its  neighbors  in  international  affairs  on  prin- 
ciples of  suspicion,  violence,  and  injustice  which  the  average 
private  citizen  of  those  governments  would  blush  to  imitate  in 
his  own  acts.  The  work  to  be  done  to  secure  just  associated 
action  is,  then,  a peculiarly  arduous  one. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  civic  affairs  of  the  great 
industrial  nations  become  exceedingly  complicated.  The  in- 
terests of  classes  are  exceedingly  diversified.  Legislation 
touches  these  interests  in  most  intricate  and  unforeseen  ways. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  a very  wide  and  mature  knowledge  is 
needed  to  judge  public  measures  equitably  and  wisely.  It 
needs  no  words  to  show  that  the  popular  discussions  of  such 
a government  offer  an  almost  boundless  field  for  the  plausible 
ventilation  of  those  sciolisms  and  half-truths  which  are  so  seduc- 
tive to  the  shallow  scholar,  and  yet  so  perilous.  How  thorough 
and  profound  ought  the  popular  education  to  be  in  order  to 
qualify  each  voter  under  universal  suffrage  to  judge  independ- 
ently and  wisely  for  himself ! Every  man  would  need  to  be  a 
profound  statesman ! But  can  we  hope  to  communicate  this 
breadth  of  culture  to  all,  and  also  to  cause  them  to  retain  and 
employ  it  during  their  toiling  existence? 

But  if  the  voter  cannot  judge  for  himself,  and  yet  votes, 
then  he  is  the  prey  of  the  demagog,  that  fated  curse  of  all 
popular  governments.  The  greed  and  selfishness  of  human 
nature  will  always  ensure  the  presence  of  men  who  will  plan  to 
use  free  suffrage  as  a tool  for  their  own  unjust  ends.  “Where- 
soever the  carcass  is,  there  the  eagles  will  gather  together.”  Now, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  demagog  we  often  have  to 
meet  not  ignorant,  low  cunning  only,  but  the  highest  subtlety, 
armed  with  the  most  extensive  knowledge.  Can  popular  edu- 
cation so  furnish  with  statesmanship  and  knowledge  the  labor- 
ing man  who  votes  as  to  fit  him  to  cope  with  the  accomplished 
demagog  who  aims  to  use  him  as  a tool  to  destroy  liberty? 
Can  it  fit  him  even  to  listen,  as  an  intelligent  umpire,  to  the 
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debate  in  which  the  accomplished  and  true  statesman  unmasks 
the  sophistries  of  this  accomplished  demagog?  But  if  this 
laborer  is  to  vote  safely,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  the  least 
attainment  he  ought  to  have. 

In  the  face  of  this  requirement  we  now  ask,  How  much 
knowledge  can  popular  education  confer  on  the  masses?  All 
that  is  usually  attempted  is  to  give  the  rudiments.  The  result, 
if  realized,  would  be  chiefly  to  put  the  voter  in  the  way  of 
reading  the  journals  of  the  country  and  a few  other  works  of 
ephemeral  nature.  But  a more  serious  question  is,  How  much 
of  this  culture  can  we  make  the  laboring  voter  retain  ? We 
have  seen  that  the  Germans  testify  that  altho  every  child 
there  is  taught  to  read,  only  one  adult  in  three  retains  or  uses 
his  accomplishment ! The  causes  of  this  disappointment  are 
patent.  Civilization  means,  first,  a great  deal  of  labor,  and, 
second,  great  aggregations  of  capital,  with  extreme  contrasts 
of  condition  between  capitalist  and  laborer,  with  a keen  strug- 
gle for  existence  for  the  larger  part  of  the  people.  Now  ordi- 
nary men  are  not  usually  energetic  in  two  independent  directions. 
The  motive  power  is  not  sufficient  to  drive  two  sets  of  ma- 
chinery. Men  of  capital  energies  present  rare  exceptions ; but 
the  rule  is  that  those  who  are  addicted  to  manual  labor  are  not 
active  in  any  other  sphere  of  exertion.  The  average  man  who 
spends  the  day  in  work  for  his  daily  bread,  sleeps  or  lounges  at 
night.  This  law  sealed  the  fate  of  the  “ manual-labor  schools,” 
which  were  expected  to  do  so  much  for  the  classical  education 
of  the  poor.  The  students  could  not  both  work  in  earnest  and 
study  in  earnest.  But  it  may  be  argued  that  our  wonderful 
progress  in  physical  science  will  soon  make  a few  hours’  work, 
by  the  aid  of  machinery,  earn  a day’s  living.  Thus  the  laborer 
will  have  leisure  for  reading.  There  is  a cause  in  human  nature 
which  will  always  and  infallibly  disappoint  this  hope.  Desire 
always  outruns  the  means  of  attainment.  If  the  laborer  earns 
in  five  hours  what  his  father  got  by  twelve  hours’  toil,  he  and 
his  family  will  speedily  come  to  regard  additional  indulgences 
as  “necessaries  of  life,”  so  as  to  require  again  the  twelve  hours’ 
labor.  The  capitalist  will  think,  now  that  profits  on  every  hour 
are  larger,  that  it  is  far  more  intolerable  to  have  his  machinery 
stand  idle  and  rusting  nineteen  hours  per  day.  He  will  bribe 
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the  operative  to  fullest  work.  It  will  be  precisely  the  provident, 
the  industrious,  who  will  be  thus  stimulated  to  continuous  labor 
and  larger  gains.  It  will  be  the  listless  and  idle  who  will  stop 
with  the  five  hours’  work.  But  these  will  be  the  very  men  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day,  not  in  study,  but  at  the  bowling-alley 
and  tavern. 

Once  more : if  education  is  to  be  the  safeguard  of  suffrage, 
who  is  to  be  the  safeguard  of  education?  The  popular  theory 
answers,  No  other  than  the  civil  magistrate.  For  if  the  direc- 
tion is  given  to  any  other,  that  other  director  may  so  shape 
education  as  to  injure  the  commonwealth.  This  is  precisely  the 
argument  which  is  to-day  prompting  Belgium  and  France  to 
secularize  education.  For  they  have  learned  that  if  the  Jesuits 
direct  it,  it  will  work  wholly  against  free  suffrage  and  free  gov- 
ernment. But  we  have  seen  that  this  is  precisely  the  weak 
point  in  our  theory  of  government  by  suffrage : that  as  “ the 
majority  must  rule,”  the  danger  is  the  civil  magistrates  will 
represent  the  majority  and  not  the  commonwealth.  And  the 
safeguard  against  that  danger  we  propose  to  entrust  to  those 
civil  magistrates ! This  is  very  much  as  tho  we  should  build 
folds  for  our  sheep  for  fear  of  the  wolves,  and  then  appoint  the 
wolves  to  keep  the  doors  of  the  folds.  To  repeat:  It  is  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature  which  necessitates  government. 
But  the  same  human  nature  must  ever  tempt  the  men  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  governing  powers  to  use  them  selfishly  in- 
stead of  equitably.  The  very  heart  of  the  problem  of  free  gov- 
ernment is  here  : How  to  trust  to  fallible  men  enough  power  to 
govern,  and  yet  prevent  its  perversion.  The  theory  we  discuss 
proposes  popular  education  as  the  check.  What  is  it  we  need 
to  check  ? Our  elected  rulers’  possible  selfishness.  Then  we 
put  into  those  rulers’  hands  the  control  of  the  check  itself.  But 
the  very  selfishness  in  them  which  makes  them  dangerous  will 
be  just  as  certain  to  prompt  them  to  pervert  the  proposed  check 
as  to  pervert  any  other  public  power.  The  plan  moves  in  a 
vicious  circle.  There  will  be  an  ever-present  temptation  to  use 
the  schools  as  a propaganda  for  the  rulers’  partisan  opinions  in- 
stead of  useful  knowledge  and  virtue.  The  ultimate  result  of 
this  tendency,  if  unchecked,  would  be,- in  the  second  generation, 
to  extinguish  utterly  the  wholesome  competition  of  a rival 
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party, — the  very  condition  of  free  government, — and  to  realize  a 
Chinese  civilization. 

Such  are  the  deductions  which  must  be  made,  from  our  ex- 
pectations of  security  in  popular  education,  against  the  dangers 
of  universal  suffrage.  They  do  not  imply  that  education  is 
valueless,  or  that  ignorance  is  preferable.  The  drawbacks  are  not 
found  in  the  worthlessness  of  true  education,  but  in  the  objec- 
tive difficulties  which  it  has  to  meet.  The  good  ship  is  not 
to  be  slandered  because  it  has  to  buffet  perilous  storms  and 
head-winds.  Yet  when  we  freight  our  fortunes  in  it,  we  shall 
be  wise  to  take  into  account  the  tempests  and  gales  it  must 
meet. 

Let  the  reader  be  again  entreated  to  weigh  this  argument,  not 
as  an  argument  against  true  education,  or  against  its  great  value 
as  a political  safeguard,  but  as  a refutation  of  the  claim  that 
mere  intelligence  is  the  efficient  of  civic  and  social  virtues.  This 
dangerous  half-truth,  openly  advanced  by  some,  is  heedlessly 
accepted  by  many.  They  claim  for  this  partial  culture,  mis- 
named ‘ education,”  the  honors  which  can  only  be  challenged 
for  true,  moral  discipline.  Education  is  the  nurture  of  the 
whole  spirit,  as  a whole.  This  point  is  demonstrated  in  an  essay 
against  “secularized  education”  in  the  number  of  this  REVIEW 
for  September,  1879.  No  true  education  of  the  faculties  of  the 
intelligence  can  be  given  without  involving  the  discipline  of  the 
conscience  and  affections.  And  in  this  complex  process  the 
mental  culture  is  ancillary  to  the  moral;  from  this  subordinate 
ministry  to  the  moral  it  derives  all  the  value  it  can  ever  have  as 
a means  of  propagating  virtue.  The  primary  education  of  Scot- 
land, Germany,  and  America  has  doubtless  been  of  advantage 
to  these  nations.  It  is  because  it  has  fortunately  always  been 
essentially  a moral  discipline.  One  of  the  arguments  against  a 
secularized  education  was  that  it  is  practically  impossible ; that 
religion,  morals,  and  knowledge  are  inseparable.  It  is  because  this 
has  been  true  hitherto  that  all  the  efforts  to  educate  the  people 
have  done  good.  But  could  education  be  really  and  truly  secu- 
larized, then  it  would  become  as  utterly  disappointing,  as  a safe- 
guard for  free  government,  as  the  most  gloomy  extremists,  who 
have  been  heard  in  the  previous  pages,  represent  it.  And  just 
in  degree  as  Christianity,  the  only  mother  of  sound  morals,  shall 
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be  eliminated  from  the  state  education,  in  that  degree  will  the 
results  approach  that  futility. 

This  discussion  explains  why  it  is  that  popular  education  has 
been  useful  just  in  proportion,  as  it  was  grounded  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Bible  is,  for  the  laboring  masses,  pre-eminent  as  an 
instrument  of  culture,  as  it  is  as  the  instrument  of  redemption. 
With  them  mere  literary  interests  must  ever  be  feeble.  They 
may  have  sufficient  piquancy  to  interest  the  genteel  leisure  of 
the  rich.  There  are  also,  among  the  laboring  classes,  a few 
extraordinary  minds  who  are  strongly  bent  to  literary  pursuits 
by  idiosyncrasy  or  native  vigor.  But  to  the  average  working- 
man, materialized  in  his  ideas  by  all  his  surroundings,  and  bound 
by  the  needs  of  existence  to  daily  toil,  letters  must  ever  be  too 
weak  an  attraction  to  be  heartily  used  for  self-culture.  The 
grand  advantage  of  Bible-truth  for  this  end  is  that  while  it  is 
a system  of  truth,  an  ethic,  a theology,  a philosophy,  a history, 
an  epic,  and  that  the  noblest,  and  thus  a more  manifold  imple- 
ment of  culture  than  any  one  human  science,  it  also  meets  and 
grasps,  as  a system  of  redemption,  the  master-principles  of  all 
souls.  It  answers  the  deepest  want.  It  stirs  the  most  death- 
less affections.  It  solves  those  questions  of  duty,  trial,  and 
destiny,  which  at  some  time  assume  the  foremost  place  in  every 
soul  not  utterly  stolid.  Hence  it  is  that  Christian  duty  and 
redemption,  draped  as  they  are  in  the  most  moving  history  and 
poetry  on  earth,  energize  the  torpid  soul,  which  is  stirred  to 
true  activity  by  nothing  else.  The  best  hope,  therefore,  to 
have  the  great  toiling  masses  readers  of  anything  good  would 
be  to  have  them  Bible-readers.  Unless  this  primum  mobile  of 
mental  activity  be  applied  they  are  not  likely  to  retain  any. 
Here  was  the  wisdom  of  Knox  in  his  scheme  of  universal 
popular  education,  and  hence  his  transcendent  success,  that  he 
made  the  Bible  and  Catechism  the  universal  text-books.  Other 
rulers  have  taught  all  the  children  of  their  land  to  read  ; no 
other  ever  succeeded,  so  nearly  as  Knox  did,  in  rearing  a people 
who  actually  continued  to  read  after  they  became  men.  Among 
no  peasantry  in  Europe  has  the  actual  taste  for  and  practice  of 
reading  been  so  nearly  universal  as  among  the  Scotch.  It  was 
because  Christianity  was  the  stimulus  of  the  national  mind,  and 
the  Bible  was  the  text-book.  It  is  the  only  mental  interest 
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which  can  maintain  the  competition  with  material  wants  in  the 
sons  of  toil.  Their  recreation,  if  literary,  will  be  in  this,  or  else 
it  will  be  in  animal  repose,  or  sensuality.  Even  when  a heretical 
religion,  like  the  Mohammedan,  makes  its  sacred  books  the  text- 
books of  popular  education,  it  impresses  a far  higher  mental 
activity  than  their  other  unwholesome  conditions  would  ever 
produce. 

One  other  lesson  should  be  derived  from  this  discussion.  It 
is  suggested  by  the  question,  Can  a nation  living  under  a free 
government  secure  its  own  future  by  any  means  or  expedients 
whatsoever  to  be  employed  by  the  government?  To  many  an 
eager  mind  this  question  causes  only  astonishment  and  offence; 
he  answers  hotly  in  the  affirmative  His  boast  is  that  a great 
people  is  master  of  its  own  destiny.  How  often  has  he  not 
heard  it  eloquently  proclaimed  from  the  hustings  and  the  Fourth- 
of-July  platform  that  if  the  people  are  true  to  their  free  principles 
they  are  invincible?  There  is  a sense  in  which  this  is  true;  but 
it  is  not  the  sense  of  this  boast.  Both  the  Scriptures  and  history 
teach  us  that  nations  have  not  their  destinies  in  their  own  hands  , 
neither  are  there  any  statesmen  or  institutions  on  this  earth 
that  can  assure  them  absolutely.  God  says:  “Lift  not  up  your 
horn  on  high:  speak  not  with  a stiff  neck.  For  promotion 
cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the 
south.  But  God  is  the  Judge  : he  putteth  down  one  and  setteth 
up  another.”  There  is  no  human  wisdom,  power,  nor  virtue 
great  enough  to  control  the  complicated  and  mighty  issues  of  a 
nation’s  destiny:  It  is  one  of  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of 
divine  Providence.  It  is  a task  beyond  the  power  of  teachers, 
rulers,  congresses,  and  constitution-makers.  It  is  true  that  this 
Sovereign  Providence  treats  nations  as  corporate  personalities, 
holds  them  responsible,  and  rewards  and  punishes  according  to 
justice.  It  is  from  this  source,  and  from  this  alone,  that  we  can 
infer  the  nation  which  is  true  to  his  righteous  precepts  will  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  prosperity  from  his  judgments,  and  in  that 
sense  can  assure  its  welfare  by  being  true  to  itself.  The  divine 
rule  is,  “ It  is  RIGHTEOUSNESS  which  exalteth  a nation.”  Some 
are  so  overweening  as  to  suppose  that  they  can  do  it  by  litera- 
ture. But  mere  knowledge  cannot  take  the  place  of  righteous- 
ness. God  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  thus  refuted.  And  if 
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even  his  own  church  is  unable,  in  its  own  strength,  to  sanctify 
a single  soul,  but  is  dependent  on  the  dispensation  of  sovereign 
grace,  still  less  can  the  state,  a mere  world-power,  propagate 
true  righteousness.  When  God  bestows  the  conditions  of 
national  freedom  and  greatness,  he  works  as  a sovereign,  and 
men,  with  their  plans,  are  but  instruments  in  his  hand.  Nor 
are  the  legislator  and  the  office-holder  usually  important  instru- 
ments : they  do  not  direct  the  current  of  destiny,  but  are  rather 
the  straws  floating  with  it.  The  efficient  instruments  are  “ men 
whose  hearts  God  hath  touched,”  the  great  elaborators  of  vital- 
izing truths — the  Gospel — and  the  godly  parents  of  the  land. 

Must  magistrates,  then,  stand  idle  like  fatalists,  awaiting 
God’s  sovereign  dispensation  of  weal  or  woe?  By  no  means. 
God  does  not  work  without  means.  And  the  most  effectual 
way  for  the  government  “ to  educate  the  people”  in  the  interests 
of  national  prosperity  is  to  make  every  official  act  a lesson  in 
straightforward  righteousness.  Thus  the  tremendous  influence 
of  the  government’s  example  is  directed  to  inculcate  the  valu- 
able lessons.  But  if  that  influence  teaches  dishonesty,  all  the 
book-lessons  of  all  the  State  schools  in  the  broad  land  will  be 
too  weak  to  correct  it. 

Prophecy  assures  uS  that  God  is  shaping  the  fortunes  of  em- 
pires with  supreme  reference  to  the  spread  of  Messiah’s  king- 
dom. Here  is  another  truth  which  politicians  will  probably 
hear  as  disdainfully  as  the  proposition  that  no  people  is  master 
of  its  own  destiny.  They  little  think  that  a secret  but  omnipo- 
tent hand  is  making  all  their  mighty  policies  subservient  to  that 
spiritual  dominion  of  the  despised  Nazarene  which  they  scarcely 
deio-n  to  remember.  But  doubtless  the  Almighty  intends  to 
teach  men  both  truths  effectually  ; and  it  may  be  done  at  the 
cost  of  destroying  many  admired  theories  of  worldly  wisdom. 


Robert  L.  Dabney. 


POETIC  STYLE  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
MODERN  ENGLISH  POETRY 


“ A /T  ANNER,”  said  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “is  the  constant 
IV  JL  transpiration  of  character.”  And  what  manner  is  to 
character  and  conduct,  style  is  to  thought  and  sentiment,  when 
these  are  expressed  in  literature.  We  all  know  what  is  meant 
by  saying  that  a man  has  a good  manner,  and  we  know,  too,  in 
some  measure  how  he  has  come  by  it.  It  implies  first  that  there 
exist  in  his  nature  qualities  which  are  admirable,  dispositions 
which  are  lovable,  and  next  that  to  these  has  been  superadded 
courtesy,  or  the  gift  of  expressing  naturally  and  felicitously  the 
qualities  that  are  within  him.  Where  these  dispositions  exist, 
what  is  needed  is  that  a man  during  his  pliable  youth  should 
have  lived  in  good  society.  And  by  good  society  we  mean  not 
what  the  world  often  calls  such,  but  society  where  character  is 
true  and  genuine,  where  the  moral  tone  is  high  and  the  manners 
are  cultivated  and  refined.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  and  we 
often  see  it,  that  a man  may  have  good  outward  manners  cover- 
ing a nature  which  is  intrinsically  mean.  He  may  have  adopted 
the  external  economy  of  manners  which  rightly  belongs  to  gen- 
uine worth,  and  he  may  wear  these  as  a veneer  over  what  is 
really  a coarse  and  ignoble  nature.  And  if  the  polish  has' been 
skilfully  put  on,  it  requires  a practised  eye  to  detect  the  decep- 
tion, but  in  time  it  is  detected. 

All  this  may  be  transferred  from  character  and  social  life 
to  literature  and  its  works.  A man  reveals  himself — what 
he  really  is,  in  many  ways — by  his  countenance,  by  his  voice,  by 
his  gait,  and  not  least  by  the  style  in  which  he  writes.  This 
last,  tho  a more  conscious  and  deliberate,  is  as  genuine  an  expres- 
sion of  himself  as  anything  else  that  he  does. 
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All  literature  necessarily  implies  style,  for  style  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  writer's  personality,  and  literature  is  before  all  things 
personal.  In  this  indeed  lies  the  distinction  between  literature 
and  science,  as  Dr.  Newman  has  pointed  out.  “Science,” 
he  says,  “ has  to  do  with  things,  literature  with  thoughts ; 
science  is  universal,  literature  is  personal ; science  uses  words 
merely  as  symbols  (and  by  employing  symbols  can  often 
dispense  with  words) ; but  literature  uses  language  in  its  full 
compass,  as  including  phraseology,  idiom,  style,  composition, 
rhythm,  eloquence,  and  whatever  other  qualities  are  included  in 
it.”  In  all  literature  which  is  genuine  the  substance  or  matter 
is  not  one  thing,  and  the  style  another ; they  are  inseparable. 
The  style  is  not  something  superadded  from  without,  as  we  may 
make  a wooden  house  and  then  paint  it ; but  it  is  breathed  from 
within,  and  is  instinct  with  the  personality  of  the  writer.  It  ex- 
presses not  abstract  conceptions,  pure  and  colorless,  but  thoughts 
and  things  as  these  are  seen  by  some  individual  mind,  colored 
with  all  the  views,  associations,  memories,  and  emotions  which 
belong  to  that  mind. 

When  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  a style  is  that 
it  should  be  natural,  some  are  apt  to  fancy  that  this  means  that 
it  should  be  wholly  effortless  and  unconscious.  But  a little 
thought  will  show  that  this  cannot  be.  Composition  by  its  very 
nature  implies  set  purpose,  endeavor,  some  measure  of  pains- 
taking. A few  sentences,  a few  verses,  may  be  struck  off  in  the 
first  heat  of  impulse.  But  no  continuous  essay,  no  long  poem 
of  any  merit,  can  be  composed  by  mere  improvization,  or  with- 
out effort  more  or  less  sustained.  There  are  indeed  thoughts  so 
simple  that  they  can  be  communicated  in  a style  differing  little 
from  good  conversation,  in  a few  short,  transparent  sentences. 
There  are  other  subjects  so  deep  and  complex,  ideas  so 
novel  and  abstruse,  that  the  most  finished  writer  cannot  express 
without  much  labor,  without  often  retouching  his  phrases,  often 
recasting  his  whole  mode  of  expression,  ere  he  can  place  in 
a lucid  and  adequate  way  before  the  mind  of  his  readers  the 
vision  that  fills  his  own.  But  the  result  of  such  elaboration  may 
at  last  bear  the  charm  of  naturalness  as  much  as  the  easiest, 
most  spontaneous  utterance.  To  use  effort  and  yet  to  do 
so,  preserving  truth  and  naturalness  is  the  main  difficulty  in  all 
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composition.  To  be  able  to  be  natural  yet  artistic,  it  is  this 
which  distinguishes  true  literary  genius. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  true  of  all  literature,  prose  as  well 
as  poetry.  But  it  applies  pre-eminently  to  poetry,  inasmuch  as 
all  poetry  worthy  of  the  name  is  “ more  intense  in  meaning, 
and  more  concise  in  style,”  than  prose.  If  in  all  real  literature 
the  writer’s  personality  makes  itself  felt,  more  especially  is 
this  true  in  poetry.  Not  that  the  poet  necessarily  speaks  of 
himself  or  his  own  feelings,  but  even  in  epic  narrative  and 
dramatic  representation  the  personal  qualities  that  are  in 
him  are  sure  to  shine  through.  Some  one  has  defined  religion 
as  morality  touched  with  emotion.  Much  more  truly  might 
poetry  be  said  to  be  thought  touched  with  imagination  and 
emotion.  It  is  the  presence  of  these  two  elements,  imagination 
and  emotion,  informing  the  poet’s  thought, — elements  which  are 
essentially  personal, — that  gives  to  poetry  its  chief  attraction, 
adds  to  its  elevation,  intensity,  penetrating  power.  If  their 
personality  is  even  more  characteristic  of  poetry  than  of  prose,  if 
poetry  is  thought  and  feeling  in  their  intensest,  most  condensed 
power,  this  implies  that  style  is  more  essential  to  poetry  than  to 
prose.  But  what  do  we  mean  by  style?  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
that  admirable  critic,  by  whom,  when  he  speaks  of  these  things 
whether  we  always  agree  with  him  or  not,  we  are  always  in- 
structed, has  told  us  very  emphatically  what  he  means  by  style. 
“ Style,”  he  says,  “ in  my  sense  of  the  word,  is  a peculiar  recast- 
ing and  hightening,  under  a certain  spiritual  excitement,  a cer- 
tain pressure  of  emotion,  of  what  a man  has  to  say,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  add  dignity  and  distinction  to  it.”'  Again 
he  says,  “ Power  of  style,  properly  so  called,  as  manifested 
in  masters  of  style,  like  Dante  and  Milton  in  poetry,.  Cicero, 
Bossuet,  and  Bolingbroke  in  prose,  has  for  its  characteristic 
effect  this,  to  add  dignity  and  distinction  to  it.”  An  admirable 
definition  of  certain  kinds  of  style,  no  doubt.  Dignity  and 
distinction  necessarily  attend  every  good  style,  but  to  attain 
these  it  would  seem,  to  judge  by  many  of  the  examples  which 
Mr.  Arnold  cites  from  Milton  and  others,  as  tho  he  required 
more  recasting,  rekneading  of  expression,  than  is  at  all  neces- 
sary. He  dwells  so  fondly  on  Milton’s  most  elaborate  and 
artistically  condensed  lines  that  one  would  almost  be  led  to  sup- 
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pose  what  cannot  be,  that  he  denies  the  highest  praise  to 
that  most  perfect  style  of  all,  which  bears  with  it  “the  charm  of 
an  uncommunicable  simplicity.”  I would  therefore  take  leave 
to  extend  the  meaning  of  poetic  style  a little  wider,  and  to 
say  that,  whenever  a man  poetically  gifted  expresses  his 
best  thoughts  in  his  best  words,  there  we  have  the  style  which 
is  natural  to  him,  and  which,  if  he  be  a true  poet,  is  sure  to  be  a 
good  style.  It  may  no  doubt  be  something  very  different  from 
the  styles  which  have  won  the  world’s  admiration  in  Virgil, 
in  Dante,  in  Milton.  Chaucer  has  none  of  that  “ peculiar 
kneading  and  recasting  of  expression”  which  these  poets  have. 
Yet  Chaucer  has  a style  of  his  own  in  which  all  acknowledge 
a peculiar  charm.  Even  a poet  who  paid  so  little  heed  to 
style  and  often  worked  carelessly  as  Walter  Scott  did  is 
not  without  a compensating  interest,  when  he  chooses  to 
put  forth  his  full  power.  In  fact,  every  great  poet  has  his  own 
individual  style,  which  we  recognize  at  once  when  we  meet  with 
it.  To  attempt  to  characterize  the  style  that  is  proper  to  each 
of  the  great  masters  is  not  my  present  purpose.  But  there  is 
one  point  of  view  from  which  they  all  appear  divided  into 
two  great  classes  as  regards  style.  Some  never  appear  except 
in  their  most  finished  style — they  allow  nothing  to  escape  them 
which  has  not  been  touched  in  their  best  manner,  elaborated 
with  their  deftest  hand.  Of  this  order  are  Sophocles,  Virgil. 
Horace,  Milton,  Gray.  These  are  never  seen  abroad  except 
in  court  dress,  with  ruffles  and  rapier.  On  the  other  hand 
Homer,  Shakespeare,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  above  all  Scott,  are 
often  content  to  work  more  slackly,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  hobnailed  shoes  and  shooting-coat.  Only 
when  their  genius  is  stirred  by  some  great  incident,  some  high 
thought,  some  overmastering  emotion,  do  they  rise  to  their  full 
pitch  of  power  and  display  their  hidden  energy.  Critics  are  apt 
to  speak  as  if  this  latter  class,  who  do  not  always  walk  on 
the  highest  levels  of  style,  but  sometimes  descend  nearer  to 
prose,  were  by  that  very  fact  proved  inferior  to  the  great 
masters  of  style  and  metre,  whose  bow  is  always  at  the  full 
bend.  For  my  own  part  I take  leave  to  doubt  this  canon. 
Rather  it  would  seem  to  be  a sign  of  more  spontaneous  genius 
to  be  able  sometimes  to  unstring  its  powers.  In  a long 
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poem  especially,  the  intervention  of  barer  ground  and  more 
level  tracts,  far  from  impairing  the  total  effect,  affords  relief  to 
the  mind,  and  makes  the  surrounding  heights  appear  more 
impressive.  Such  alternations  of  style  reflect  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing which  is  incident  to  the  human  spirit  more  truly  than 
the  high  pressure  of  uniformly  sustained  elevation. 

There  is  one  malady  to  which  poetic  expression  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  peculiarly  exposed,  and  that  is  conventionalism. 
Even  in  the  commonest  prose-writing  there  are,  it  is  well 
known,  a whole  set  of  stock  words  and  phrases  which  good 
taste  instinctively  avoids.  It  is  not  that  these  were  originally 
bad  in  themselves,  but  they  have  been  so  used  up  and  tarnished 
that  one  never  hears  them  without  a sense  of  commonness  and 
fatigue.  A good  writer  keeps  out  of  such  ruts,  and  finds  some 
simpler  and  fresher  way  of  expressing  what  he  has  to  say.  But 
if  the  danger  of  being  entangled  in  outworn  commonplaces  be- 
sets the  prose-writer,  much  more  does  it  waylay  the  poet — and 
for  this  reason.  High-pitched  imagination  and  vivid  emotion 
tend,  just  because  they  are  so  vivid  and  so  personal,  to  embody 
themselves  in  a language  which  is  peculiar  and  unique. 
They  shape  for  themselves  a whole  economy  of  diction  and 
rhythm,  which,  from  their  very  uncommonness,  strike  the  ear  and 
rivet  the  attention.  Such  diction  and  rhythm,  admirable  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  poet  who  first  employed  them,  have 
this  property,  that  they  very  easily  lend  themselves  to  imitation. 
However  racy  and  instinct  with  meaning  a style  may  have  been 
at  first,  when  once  it  has  become  the  common  stock  in  trade  of 
future  and  lesser  poets  nothing  can  be  more  vapid  and  unreal. 
It  requires  some  great  revolution  to  come  and  sweep  this  con- 
ventional diction  into  the  limbo  “ of  weeds  and  outworn  faces,” 
that  the  intellectual  atmosphere  may  be  left  clear  for  so'me  new 
and  more  natural  growth  of  language. 

Not  once  only  or  twice  in  the  history  of  literature  has 
this  malady  of  conventionalism  smitten  it  to  the  core.  The 
great  Roman  poet,  perhaps  the  greatest  artist  of  language 
the  world  has  seen,  created  for  himself  an  elaborate  rhythm  and 
a high-wrought  language,  tesselated  with  fragments  from  all 
former  poets,  yet  worked  into  an  exquisite  and  harmonious 
whole  which  was  simply  inimitable.  But  in  the  hands  of 
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Silvius  Italicus,  Statius,  and  others  the  Virgilian  hexameter 
gives  one  the  sense  of  a faded  imitation  from  which  the  life  is 
gone.  Milton,  perhaps  the  next  greatest  artist  of  language, 
molded  for  himself  a “grand  style”  of  his  own,  with  a similar  re- 
sult. When  his  blank  verse,  with  its  involved  and  inverted 
structure,  became  the  heirloom  of  English  poets,  it  spoiled 
all  our  blank  verse  for  nearly  two  centuries.  No  meaner 
hand  than  that  of  the  great  master  himself  could  wield  his 
gigantic  instrument.  When  its  tones  were  recalled  in  the 
cumbrous  descriptions  of  Thomson,  and  in  the  sonorous 
platitudes  of  Young,  the  result  was  weariness.  Another 
tyrant  who  for  several  generations  dominated  English  verse 
was  Pope.  What  Milton  did  for  blank  verse,  Pope  did  for 
the  heroic  couplet — left  it  as  a tradition  from  which  no  poet  of 
last  century  could  entirely  escape.  Goldsmith  indeed  in  his 
“ Deserted  Village,"  and  Gray  in  his  “ Elegy,”  returned 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  language  of  natural  feeling.  But  it  was 
not  till  Burns  and  Cowper  appeared  that  poetry  was  able  to 
throw  off  the  fetters  of  diction  in  which  Milton  and  Pope 
had  bound  it.  Burns  and  Cowper  were  the  precursors  of  a 
revolt  against  the  tyrant  tradition,  rather  than  the  leaders  of  it. 
The  return  they  began  towards  a freer,  more  natural  diction, 
came  from  an  unconscious  instinct  for  nature,  rather  than  from 
any  formal  theory  or  any  announced  principles  on  which 
they  composed.  In  Burns  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
by  a happy  accident.  He  had  been  reared  where  literary 
fashions  were  unknown.  His'  strong  intellect  naturally  loved 
plain  reality,  and  his  whole  life  was  a rebellion  against  conven- 
tions and  proprieties,  good  and  bad  alike.  When  his  inspiration 
came,  the  language  he  found  ready  to  his  hand  was  not  the 
worn-out  diction  of  Pope  or  Shenstone,  but  the  racy  vernacular 
of  his  native  country.  It  was  well  that  he  knew  so  little  of 
literary  modes  when  he  began  his  poetry.  For  late  in  life 
he  confessed  that  had  he  known  more  of  the  English  poets 
of  his  time,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  use  the  homely 
Westlan’  jingle  which  he  has  made  classical.  When  he  did 
attempt  to  write  pure  English  verse,  the  result  was  third- 
rate  conventional  stuff.  As  for  Cowper,  it  was  only  after 
a time,  and  then  but  in  part,  that  he  emancipated  himself  from 
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the  old  trammels.  In  his  first  volume,  published  in  1782,  con- 
taining “ Table  Talk,”  “ Progress  of  Error,”  and  other  pieces,  we 
see  his  fine  wit  and  delicate  feeling  laboring  to  express 
themselves  through  the  forced  antithesis  and  monotonous 
rhythm  of  Pope.  The  blank  verse  of  “ The  Task”  is  freer,  more 
unembarrassed,  and  yet  it  contains  a strange  intermingling  of 
several  distinct  manners.  Almost  in  the  same  page  you  find 
the  stately  Miltonic  style,  with  its  tortuous  involutions  em- 
ployed for  the  homeliest,  even  trivial  matters,  and  within  a few 
lines  such  passages  of  playful  humor  or  sweet  pensiveness 
as  his  address  to  his  “ pet  hare,”  or  his  allusion  to  his  own  spir- 
itual history  in  the  pathetic  lines  beginning 

“ I was  a stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.  ...” 

It  is  in  such  passages  as  these  last  that  Cowper  has  rendered 
his  best  service  to  English  poetry,  by  showing  with  what 
felicitous  grace  the  blank  verse  lends  itself  to  far  other 
styles  than  the  stately  Miltonic  movement.  And  yet  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  he  returned 
to  the  Miltonic  manner,  and  by  doing  so  spoiled  his  work. 

Burns  and  Cowper  then  were,  as  I have  said,  the  forerunners 
of  the  revolt  against  stereotyped  poetic  diction,  not  the 
conscious  leaders  of  it.  The  end  of  the  old  poetic  regime  came 
with  the  great  outburst  of  new  and  original  poetry  which 
marked  the  last  decade  of  the  former  century  and  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  present.  It  required  some  great  catastrophe 
to  remove  the  accumulations  of  used-up  verbiage  which  had  so 
long  choked  the  sources  of  inspiration,  and  to  cut  for  the  fresh 
springs  of  poetic  feeling  new  and  appropriate  channels  of 
language.  It  was  as  tho  some  great  frozen  lake,  which  had 
already  been  traversed  here  and  there  with  strange  rents,  as  in 
Burns’  and  Cowper’s  efforts,  were  suddenly  in  one  night’s  thaw 
broken  up,  and  the  old  ice  of  style  which  had  so  long  fettered 
men’s  minds  had  been  swept  away  forever.  In  the  great  out- 
burst of  song  with  which  England  ushered  in  this  century, 
individuality  had  full  swing.  The  exuberance,  not  to  say 
the  extravagance,  of  young  genius  was  unchecked.  His  own 
impulse  was  to  each  poet  his  law.  Each  uttered  himself  in  his 
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own  way,  in  a style  of  his  own,  or  without  style,  as  native 
passion  prompted.  In  their  work  there  was  much  that  was 
irregular,  much  that  was  imperfect,  but  it  was  young  imagina- 
tion revelling  in  new-found  strength  and  freedom.  Criticism 
that  had  insight,  that  could  be  helpful,  there  was  none  extant. 
For  Jeffrey  with  his  Edinburgh  Review  did  his  little  best  to  ex- 
tinguish each  rising  genius  as  it  appeared.  Among  the  host  of 
British  poets  then  born  into  the  world  six  at  least  may  be 
named  of  first-rate  power.  Each  of  these  shaped  for  himself  a 
style  which  was  his  own,  individual,  manly,  and,  with  whatever 
faults,  effective.  These  six  were  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats.  Each  of  these  had  a style  of  his 
own,  and  we  know  it.  None  of  them,  it  is  true,  always 
maintained  their  own  highest  level  of  form,  rhythm,  and  dic- 
tion, as  Milton  did,  as  Gray  may  be  said  to  have  done.  They 
were  all  of  them  at  times  hasty  and  even  slovenly  in  style ; but 
each  of  them,  when  he  was  at  his  best,  when  he  was  grasping 
with  his  greatest  strength,  had  substance,  had  something  of  his 
own  to  say,  which  he  did  say  in  his  own  manner.  Of  these  six 
poets  only  two  have  left  criticism  as  well  as  poetry.  In  two  of 
them,  Scott,  I mean,  and  Byron,  the  absence  of  criticism  is  con- 
spicuous. For  tho  Byron  did  maintain  some  critical  contro- 
versy in  favor  of  Pope,  yet  it  is  a crude  sort  of  criticism,  the 
offspring  rather  of  prejudice  and  dislike  to  some  contemporary 
poets  than  of  matured  judgment.  The  two  younger  poets, 
Keats  and  Shelley,  tho  they  both  studied  diligently  the  old 
poets,  never  announced  their  principles  of  criticism.  Of  all  the 
poets  of  his  time,  Scott  was  the  one  who  set  least  store  by 
style.  He  worked  always  rapidly,  often  carelessly,  writing 
whole  pages,  I might  almost  say  cantos,  which  do  not  rise  above 
ballad  ding-dong.  And  yet  when  he  put  forth  his  full  strength 
on  a subject  which  really  kindled  him,  he  could  rise  to  a dignity 
and  elevation  truly  impressive.  Tho  the  facility  of  the 
octosyllabic  couplet  often  betrayed  him  into  carelessness,  yet 
there  are  many  passages  in  which  he  has  made  it  the  best 
vehicle  we  possess  for  rapid  and  effective  narrative — perhaps 
also  for  natural  description. 

The  early  stanzas  of  “ The  Lay,”  the  opening  lines  of  “ Mar- 
mion,”  the  description  of  Flodden  battle — the  most  perfect 
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battle-piece  which  English  poetry  contains, — these  are  samples 
of  Scott’s  style  at  its  best — a style  which  he  has  made  entirely 
his  own,  and  in  which  he  has  had  no  equal.  Again  in  “ Rosabelle,” 
in  “The  Lay,”  and  of  “The  Eve  of  St.  John,”  and  in  some 
others  of  his  ballads,  he  has  lifted,  as  no  other  poet  has  done,  the 
old  ballad  f-orm  to  a higher  power.  In  all  the  forms  of -the 
ballad,  and  in  romantic  narrative,  if  in  no  other  poetic  style, 
Scott  was  a master. 

Of  the  six  poets  above  named  two  only,  I said,  were  critics, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  These  both  announced  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  estimated  poetry,  and — what  is  noteworthy — 
their  criticism,  far  from  marring  the  originality  of  the  poetry  they 
composed,  only  enhanced  its  excellence.  In  his  own  practice 
Wordsworth  not  only  rejected  the  whole  of  the  poetic  diction  that 
had  been  in  vogue  since  the  days  of  Dryden,  not  only  fashioned 
for  himself  a style  of  his  own,  and  forms  of  expression  which  his 
contemporaries  derided,  but  which  he  maintained  to  be  the 
natural  and  genuine  language  of  true  thought  and  feeling — 
he  not  only  did  this,  but  gave  to  the  world  his  reasons  for  doing 
so.  The  two  prefaces  appended  to  the  “ Lyrical  Ballads,” 
in  which  he  attacked  the  fashionable  poetic  diction  and 
defended  the  principles  on  which  he  himself  composed,  are 
so  well  known  that  one  needs  only  to  allude  to  them  now.  The 
main  positions  which  he  maintained  were,  first,  that  poetry 
should  leave  the  stereotyped  phraseology  of  books  and  revert  to 
the  language  which  common  men,  even  peasants,  use  when 
their  conversation  is  animated  and  touched  by  more  than 
ordinary  emotion ; secondly,  that  the  language  of  good  poetry 
in  no  way  differs  from  that  of  good  prose.  Even  if  Words- 
worth in  some  points  pressed  his  theory  too  far,  yet  no  one  who 
cares  for  such  matters  can  read  the  reasoning  of  these  .prefaces 
without  instruction. 

The  two  positions  which  Wordsworth  maintained  were 
examined  by  his  friend  Coleridge  in  some  chapters  of  his 
“ Biographia  Literaria,”  which,  as  they  are  not  perhaps  so  well 
known  as  they  deserve  to  be,  I shall  here  attempt  to  summarize. 

While  upholding  most  powerfully  the  genius  of  Words- 
worth as  a poet,  Coleridge  could  not  accept  all  the  principles 
which  his  friend  had,  as  a critic,  laid  down.  He  agreed  with 
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Wordsworth  in  condemning  “ the  gaudy  affectation  of  style 
which  had  long  passed  current  for  poetic  diction,”  and  asserted 
that  with  some  few  illustrious  exceptions  the  poetic  language  in 
use  “from  Pope’s  translation  of  Homer  to  Darwin's  ‘Temple  of 
Nature’  may  claim  to  be  poetic  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it 
would  be  intolerable  in  conversation  or  in  prose.”  He  showed, 
moreover,  that  the  faults  which  disgusted  Wordsworth  were  as 
much  violations  of  common-sense  and  logic  as  of  poetic  excel- 
lence. Yet  while  agreeing  with  Wordsworth  in  the  object  of  his 
attack,  he  did  not  approve  all  the  arguments  with  which 
Wordsworth  had  assailed  it,  or  assent  to  all  the  articles  of  the 
poetic  creed  which  he  promulgated. 

In  opposition  to  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  maintained  that  the 
peasantry  do  not,  as  Wordsworth  held,  speak  a language  better 
adapted  to  poetic  purposes  than  that  which  educated  men 
speak,  and  that  in  the  former  the  primary  feelings  and  affections 
are  not  simpler,  truer,  deeper  than  in  other  men.  If  Words- 
worth had  found  it  so  among  the  Cumberland  dalesmen,  this 
arose  from  exceptional  circumstances — circumstances  which 
have  now  almost  disappeared.  The  peasantry  of  the  midland  or 
southern  counties  are  in  no  way  purer  or  nobler  than  their 
superiors  in  station.  Coleridge  further  protests  against  Words- 
worth’s advice  to  adopt  into  poetry  the  language  of  rustics, 
only  purifying  it  from  provincialisms,  and  he  maintains  that  the 
language  of  the  most  educated  writers,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Burke, 
is  as  real  as  that  of  any  peasant,  while  it  covers  a far  wider 
range  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  experiences.  The  language  of 
these  writers  differs  far  less  from  the  usage  of  cultivated 
society  than  the  language  of  Wordsworth’s  homeliest  poems 
differs  from  the  talk  of  bullock-drivers. 

Again,  Coleridge  will  not  hear  of  the  doctrine  that  between 
the  language  of  prose  and  that  of  metrical  composition  there  is 
no  essential  difference.  For,  since  poetry  implies  more  passion 
and  greater  excitement  of  all  the  faculties  than  prose,  this 
excitement  must  make  itself  felt  in  the  language  that  expresses 
it.  Of  this  excited  feeling  metre  is  the  natural  vehicle — metre, 
which  has  its  origin  in  emotion  tempered  and  mastered  by  will ; 
or,  as  Coleridge  expresses'  it,  metre,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  balance  which  the  mind  strikes  by  its  voluntary  effort 
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to  check  the  working  of  passion.  Hence,  as  there  ought  to  be 
present  in  all  metrical  language  a union  of  spontaneous  impulse 
and  voluntary  purpose,  both  of  these  elements  ought  to  reflect 
themselves  in  the  language  employed.  And  the  presence 
of  these  two  elements,  both  at  a high  pitch,  must  color  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  and  separate  it  from  that  of  the  prose- 
writer,  which  expresses  rather  the  calmer  workings  of  the  pure 
understanding.  While  thus  dissenting  from  Wordsworth’s 
positions  in  the  unqualified  extent  to  which  he  carried  them, 
Coleridge  showed  that  what  Wordsworth  really  meant  to  enforce 
was  his  preference  for  the  language  of  nature  and  good  sense 
before  all  forms  of  affected  ornamentation — for  a style  the  most 
remote  possible  from  the  false  and  gaudy  splendor  that  had  so 
long  usurped  the  name  of  poetry.  The  thing  Wordsworth 
really  desired  to  see  was  a neutral  style,  common  to  prose  and 
poetry  alike,  in  which  everything  should  be  expressed  in  as  direct 
a way  as  one  would  wish  to  talk,  yet  in  which  everything 
should  be  dignified  and  attractive.  Such  a neutral  style  Cole- 
ridge showed  that  English  poetry  already  possessed,  and  he 
cited  examples  of  it  from  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  poets. 
This,  he  believes,  is  what  Wordsworth  in  his  theory  was  aiming 
at.  But  is  it  not,  exclaims  Coleridge,  surprising  that  such 
a theory  should  have  come  from — that  the  establishment 
of  a neutral  style  should  have  been  advocated  by — a poet 
whose  diction,  next  to  that  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton,  was  the 
most  individualized  and  characteristic  of  all  our  poets?  For  in 
all  Wordsworth’s  most  elevated  poems,  whether  in  rhyme  or  in 
blank  verse,  “ he  rises,”  says  Coleridge,  “ into  a diction  peculiarly 
his  own — a style  which  every  one  at  once  recognizes  as  Words- 
worth’s.” These  words  of  Coleridge  are  to  be  remembered 
when  we  come  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  saying  that  Wordsworth  has  no 
style.  The  chapters  of  the  “ Biographia  Literaria”  in  which 
Coleridge  questions  Wordsworth’s  canons  of  criticism,  and  goes 
on  to  vindicate  the  excellence  of  his  poetry,  are  well  worthy  of 
careful  study  by  all  who  care  for  such  matters.  Taken  along  with 
many  fragments  scattered  throughout  the  same  author’s  “ Liter- 
ary Remains,”  they  form  perhaps  the  finest  criticism  which  our 
language  contains.  It  would  seem  to  prove  that  criticism  does 
not  necessarily  suppress  imagination,  when  we  turn  to  the 
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poetry  of  these  two  poet-critics  and  find  how  high  is  the  imag- 
inative quality  that  inheres  in  both.  No  one  whose  judgment 
is  worthy  of  regard  has  ever  questioned  Wordsworth’s  power  of 
imagination,  or  denied  that  the  substance  of  his  poetry  is  pre- 
eminently imaginative.  But  the  gift  of  style  has  been  denied 
him,  and  that  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Arnold.  In  the 
fine  and  suggestive  preface  with  which  Mr,  Arnold  has  intro- 
duced his  recent  admirable  “ Selections  from  Wordsworth,”  he 
has  said  Wordsworth  has  no  style  ; he  has  fine  Miltonic  lines,  but 
he  has  no  assured  poetic  style  of  his  own,  like  Milton.  When  he 
seeks  to  have  a style  of  his  own  he  falls  into  ponderosity  and 
pomposity.  Probably  Mr.  Arnold  here  uses  the  word  “style” 
in  some  restricted  sense,  meaning  by  it  such  artistic  form 
as  those  writers  only  display  who  have  fashioned  their  English  on 
the  model  of  ancient  classic  poets.  It  is  true  that  in  this  sense 
Wordsworth  has  “no  study  of  poetic  style,”  but  no  more 
had  Shakespeare.  It  may  be  true  that  “ when  he  seeks  to  have  a 
style”  he  falls  into  pomposity.  This  is  just  what  one  would 
expect — that  when  a poet  seeks  to  have  a style,  he  should  cease 
to  be  himself  and  should  fall  into  some  absurdity.  But  it  is  ex- 
actly because  Wordsworth  so  seldom  sought  to  have  a style, 
because,  when  he  is  most  sincere,  most  fully  inspired,  he  never 
thought  of  style,  but  only  of  the  object  before  him,  because  he 
was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  it,  and  sought  only  how  most 
directly  he  might  express  it — it  is  because  of  this  sincerity 
and  wholeness  of  inspiration  that  he  attained  to  express  his 
thoughts  with  the  most  perfect  purity,  the  most  transparent 
clearness,  the  most  simple  and  single-minded  strength  of  which 
the  English  language  is  capable.  If  by  poetic  style  we  mean  the 
expression  of  the  best  thoughts  in  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
words,  and  with  the  most  appropriate  melody  ot  rhythm — in  this 
sense  Wordsworth,  when  at  his  best,  has  a style  of  his  own, 
which  is  perfect  after  its  kind.  When  at  his  best,  I say, 
for  I have  no  wish  to  deny  that,  in  the  large  amount  of  poetry 
which  he  has  left;  there  is  a good  deal  which  is  below  his  highest 
level. 

But  take  his  lyrical  pieces,  those  which  are  the  product  of  his 
best  decade  between  1798  and  1808.  They  are  so  well  known  I 
need  hardly  allude  to  them.  But  the  lines  on  “ The  Cuckoo,” 
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“ O blithe  newcomer !”  “ She  was  a phantom  of  delight,” 
“ I heard  a thousand  blended  notes,”  the  poems  about  “ Lucy,” 
“The  two  April  mornings,”  “The  Fountain,”  “The  Solitary 
Reaper,”  “ The  Poet’s  Epitaph,” — if  these  are  not  poems  with 
a style  at  once  unique  and  perfect,  our  language  has  no 
other  poems  which  can  be  so  called.  Or  turn  to  the  sonnets. 
Among  so  large  a number  of  these  as  Wordsworth  composed 
there  is,  of  course,  great  variety  of  excellence.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  more  lucid,  nervous,  or  dignified  language 
than  that  in  which  the  best  of  his  sonnets  are  expressed.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  morning  sonnet  on  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  the  evening  one  beginning 

“ It  is  a beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free.” 

Can  language  render  sentiment  more  perfectly  than  these 
do?  In  these  and  a few  others  Wordsworth  triumphs  over  the 
last  difficulty  which,  from  its  very  structure,  besets  the  sonnet. 
He  rises  above  all  sense  of  effort — the  thought  runs  off  pure  and 
free.  The  series  of  “ Ecclesiastical  Sonnets  ” are  far  from 
his  best.  They  were  made  to  order  rather  than  by  spontaneous 
impulse.  Yet  even  these  contain  lines  so  dignified  and  distin- 
guished in  style  that,  when  once  heard,  they  stamp  themselves 
on  the  memory  forever.  It  is  in  these  we  hear  of  the  shattered 
tower,  which 

“ Could  not  even  sustain 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air, 

Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  time.” 

In  these,  that  regretful  sigh  over 

“ Old  abbeys, 

Once  ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  still ; , 

Your  spirit  freely  let  me  drink,  and  live.” 

In  these,  too,  that  fine  ejaculation  inside  of  King’s  College 
chapel,  Cambridge : 

“ They  dreamt  not  of  a perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.” 

Again,  spirited  narrative  was  not  much  in  Wordsworth’s 
way,  but  description  was.  In  “ The  White  Doe  of  Rylston”  the 
incidents  are  of  little  account,  the  sentiment  is  deep  as  the 
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work.  The  first  170  lines  of  that  poem,  for  mellowed  diction, 
for  rhythm  and  melody  appropriate  to  the  meditative  and  pen- 
sive theme,  are  a study  in  themselves.  The  octosyllabic  metre 
has  nowhere,  that  I know,  lent  itself  to  more  finely  modulated 
music,  as  soothing  as  the  murmur  of  Wharfe  River,  which 
it  describes. 

Of  Wordsworth’s  blank  verse  there  is  much,  no  doubt, 
which  may  freely  be  made  over  to  the  scourge  of  the  critic.  It 
is  often  cumbrous,  prolix,  altogether  prosy.  The  last  Book  of 
“ The  Excursion,”  for  instance,  which  tells  how  the  Wanderer 
and  his  friends 

“ Seated  in  a ring  partook 
The  beverage  drawn  from  China's  fragrant  herb,” 

and  discussed  matters  social  and  educational,  would  better  have 
been  written  as  a pamphlet  than  as  a poem.  Whole  pages,  too, 
of  the  Prelude  there  are  which  are  little  better  than  wordy  prose 
cut  into  ten-syllable  lines.  Yet  let  me  whisper  to  the  docile 
reader,  if  not  to  the  self-complacent  critic,  that  even  in  the  least 
effective  of  Wordsworth’s  blank  verse  he  will  find  in  every  page 
some  line  or  phrase  or  thought  weighty  with  individual  genius. 
Even  admitting  that  Wordsworth  does,  like  Homer,  sometimes 
nap,  and  oftener  in  blank  verse  than  elsewhere,  yet  when  he  is 
really  possessed  by  his  subject  and  kindles  with  it,  he  has 
even  in  his  blank  verse,  where  it  is  least  Miltonic,  attained  a 
majesty  and  a power  which  make  it  more  rememberable  than 
any  blank  verse  since  Milton’s.  Of  this  kind  is  the  blank 
verse  of  “Michael,”  “The  Lines  on  Tintern  Abbey,”  many  a 
passage  in  the  Prelude,  such  as  the  description  of  a pass  in  the 
high  Alps;  of  this  kind,  too,  are  some  of  the  narrative  parts 
of  “ The  Excursion” — The  Story  of  Margaret  in  the  First 
Book,  The  Story  of  Ellen,  the  village  maiden,  betrayed  and 
repentant,  in  the  Seventh  Book : 

“ Meek  saint ! by  suffering  glorified  on  earth  ! 

In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sat, 

The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A sun-like  beauty,  and  appeared  divine  !” 

It  would  be  easy  to. go  on  quoting  passages  or  poems  with- 
out number  which  bear  out  the  assertion  that  Wordsworth 
fashioned  for  himself  a style  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  vapid 
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poetic  diction  which  he  denounced,  yet  akin  to  whatever  is  man- 
liest, noblest,  and  best  in  the  English  poetry  of  all  ages.  Many 
causes  were  doubtless  at  work  to  put  out  that  outworn  poetic 
language.  But  no  one  agency  did  so  much  to  discredit  it  as 
the  protest  which  Wordsworth  made  against  it  in  his  prefaces, 
and  still  more  by  the  example  of  his  poems.  These  have  set  a 
standard  of  what  a pure  and  sincere  diction  in  poetry  should  be, 
just  as  the  sermons  and  other  writings  of  Dr.  Newman  have 
done  in  prose.  Both  have  alike  evoked  new  power  from  the 
English  language,  and  shown  what  capabilities  it  possesses  of 
fitting  in  closely  to  the  deepest  and  most  recondite  thought,  as 
well  as  to  the  tenderest  sentiment,  by  which  any  spirit  of  man 
is  visited. 

Coleridge  we  have  seen  as  a critic.  One  word  about  his 
poetry ; for  he  is  perhaps  the  finest  instance  we  have  in  Eng- 
land of  the  critical  and  poetical  power  combined.  The  editions 
of  his  poems  usually  published  contain  much  that  is  casual 
and  second  rate,  especially  among  his  early  poems  and  his 
“ Religious  Musings.”  They  contain  also  something  which  no 
other  poet  but  he  could  have  given.  Of  his  best  pieces  I may 
say  in  the  words  of  a living  poet  and  critic  with  whom,  in  this 
instance,  I am  glad  to  agree,  “ The  world  has  nothing  like  them, 
nor  can  have ; they  are  of  the  highest  kind,  and  of  their  own.” 
These  best  pieces  are  “ Christabel,”  “ The  Ancient  Mariner,” 
and  “ Kubla  Khan.”  Over  this  last  fragment  Mr.  Swinburne, 
who  when  he  does  admire  knows  no  bounds  in  his  admiration, 
goes  into  raptures,  and  exhausts  even  his  eulogistic  vocabulary. 
“The  most  wonderful  of  all  poems,”  he  calls  it.  “In  reading 
it,”  he  says,  “ we  are  rapt  into  that  paradise  where  ‘ music  and 
color  and  perfume  are  one where  you  hear  the  hues  and  see 
the  harmonies  of  heaven.  For  absolute  melody  and  splendor  it 
were  hardly  rash  to  call  it  the  first  poem  of  the  language.” 
Especially  he  dotes  over  these  lines  in  it : 


“ Five  miles  meandering  with  a mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a lifeless  ocean  ; 

And  mid  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying,  war.” 
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It  is  not  wonderful  that  a poet  who  himself  revels  to  excess 
in  melodious  words  should  go  into  ecstasies  over  a poem  in 
which  his  own  favorite  devices  of  alliteration  and  assonance  and 
rhythm  have  done  their  best  to  make  a miracle  of  music.  For 
my  part,  I cannot  compare  “ Kubla  Khan”  with  “ Christabel.” 
The  magical  beauty  of  the  latter  has  been  so  long  canonized  in 
the  world’s  estimate,  that  to  praise  it  now  would  be  unseemly. 
It  brought  into  English  poetry  an  atmosphere  of  wonder  and 
mystery,  of  beauty  and  pity  combined,  which  was  quite  new  at 
the  time  it  appeared,  and  has  never  since  been  approached. 
The  movement  of  its  subtle  cadences  has  a union  of  grace  with 
power  which  only  the  finest  lines  of  Shakespeare  can  parallel. 
As  we  read  “Christabel”  and  a few  other  of  Coleridge’s  pieces, 
we  recall  his  own  words : 

“In  a half-sleep  we  dream, 

And  dreaming  hear  thee  still,  O singing  lark  ! 

That  singest  like  an  angel  in  the  clouds.” 

Or  to  leave  those  few  poems  in  which  Coleridge  has  touched 
the  supernatural  world  with  so  matchless  skill,  and  to  come 
nearer  earth,  take  as  a fine  specimen  of  his  style  in  human  things 
the  opening  and  closing  stanzas  of  his  “ Ode  on  France.”  What 
“ a musical  sweep”  there  is  in  these  long-sustained  paragraphs  ! 
Coleridge,  from  his  temperament,  was  not  often  at  the  full  pitch 
of  his  powers  ; but  when  he  was,  he  possessed  a style  which,  for 
inner  delicacy  and  grace  combined  with  inspired  strength  and 
free-sweeping  movement,  made  him  one  of  the  few  masters  of 
poetic  diction,  one  who,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  will  in  our  lan- 
guage remain  unsurpassed.  Too  early  he  forsook  the  Muse,  or  the 
Muse  forsook  him  ; and  the  most  subtle  imagination  of  his  time 
was  plunged  in  the  Sterbonian  bog  of  German  metaphysics. 
Yet  in  his  old  age  the  Muse  for  brief  moments  revisited  him, 
and  he  threw  off  a few  short  jets  of  epigrammatic  song,  or 
such  lines  as  those  entitled  “ Youth  and  Age,”  in  which  the  old 
witchery  once  more  was  his. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  critics  and  poets  at  once, 
and  it  is  because  they  -were  so  that,  in  speaking  of  style,  I have 
dwelt  at;  length  on  their  critical  principles  and  their  poetic  per- 
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formance.  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exclusively  a poet, 
and  no  critic.  Of  him  Mr.  Swinburne  has  truly  said  that  “ his 
critical  faculty  was  zero,  or  even  a frightful  minus  quantity.” 
He  had  never  even  attempted  to  master  his  art,  or  to  take  the 
measure  of  himself  and  to  know  the  nature  of  the  materials  he 
had  to  work  with.  In  all  that  he  did  he  trusted  only  to  the 
fiery  force  that  stirred  him,  and  took  counsel  only  with  his  own 
fierce  Titanic  spirit.  It  is  by  the  vast  strength  and  volume  of 
his  powers,  rather  than  by  any  one  perfect  work,  that  he  is  to 
be  estimated.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  ear  for  the 
music  of  metre,  or  to  have  studied  its  intricacies  and  refine- 
ments. But  when  the  impulse  was  on  him  he  poured  forth 
what  was  in  him  with  wonderful  rapidity,  home-thrusting  direct- 
ness, and  burning  eloquence — eloquence  that  carries  you  over 
much  that  is  faulty  in  structure  and  imperfect  or  monotonous 
in  metre.  He  himself  did  not  stay  to  consider  the  way  he  said 
things,  so  intent  was  he  on  the  things  he  had  to  say.  Neither 
any  more  does  the  reader.  His  cadences  were  few,  but  they 
were  strong  and  impressive,  and  carried  with  them  for  the  time 
every  soul  that  heard  them.  If  we  look  for  what  is  best  in 
Byron’s  poetry,  it  is  not  to  his  romantic  narratives  that  we  turn 
— to  his  “ Giaours”  and  his  “ Laras.”  Neither  is  it  to  “ Childe 
Harold,”  much  as  it  contains  of  interest,  for  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza  Byron  never  was  quite  at  ease.  It  was  only  after  attempt- 
ing many  styles,  with  more  or  less  success,  that  at  last  he  hit 
upon  a style  entirely  his  own — entirely  fitted  to  express  all  the 
various  and  discordant  tones  of  his  wayward  spirit.  The  note 
which  he  first  struck  in  “ Beppo”  he  carried  to  its  full  compass 
in  “Don  Juan.”  In  the  “ ottava  rima” — that  light,  fluent, 
plastic  measure  which  he  made  at  once  and  forever  his  ovfn — 
he  found  a fit  vehicle  for  the  comic  vein  that  had  long  slum- 
bered within  him  and  in  his  earlier  poems  had  given  no  sign, 
and  for  the  satire  that  he  commanded,  a satire  sometimes  light 
and  playful,  oftener  scornful  and  cynical,  yet  even  in  the  midst 
of  its  wildest  license  and  ribaldry  from  time  to  time  suspending 
itself  that  the  poet  may  flash  out  into  splendid  description,  or 
melt  into  pathetic  retrospect  or  brief  but  thrilling  regret.  For 
good  or  for  evil,  it  must  be  said  that  all  the  variety  of  Byron’s 
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nature,  as  he  let  it  become,  and  his  most  characteristic  style  are 
embodied  in  the  peculiar  texture  and  original  versification  of 
“ Don  J uan.” 

Byron,  as  all  know,  often  affected  gloom  and  played  with 
misanthropy,  and  his  poems  reflecting  these  moods  are  all  more 
or  less  in  a falsetto  tone.  The  sincerest,  as  they  are  the  most 
touching  poems,  expressive  of  his  personal  feelings,  are  those  on 
“ Thyrsa,”  and  sincerity  gives  to  the  verses  a beauty  which, 
once  felt,  can  never  be  forgotten.  Over  blank  verse  he  had  no 
great  mastery ; and  yet  there  is  one  poem  in  this  measure  in 
which  he  reverts  to  his  early  love  with  a simple  sincerity  and 
a piercing  pathos  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  the 
“ Dream,”  it  is  the  very  artlessness  that  makes  the  charm.  The 
lines  thrill  with  intense  and  passionate  sincerity.  On  the  whole, 
of  Byron’s  style  it  may  be  said  that  if  it  has  none  of  the  subtle 
and  curious  felicities  in  which  some  poets  delight,  it  is  yet 
language  in  its  first  intention,  not  reflected  over  or  exquisitely 
distilled,  but,  in  his  strongest  moments,  coming  direct  from  the 
heart  and  going  direct  to  the  heart.  Placed  under  the  crit- 
ical microscope,  his  language,  no  doubt,  shows  many  flaws 
and  faults,  but,  far  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries,  he  has 
the  manly  force,  the  directness,  the  eloquence  which  passion 
gives.  Passionate  eloquence  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his 
style.  Among  the  poets  who  appeared  in  the  first  two  de- 
cades of  this  century,  as  among  all  poets,  readers  will  choose 
their  favorites  according  to  their  sympathies.  But  putting 
aside  personal  preferences,  every  one  must  allow  that  none 
of  the  poets  of  that  time  was  more  “ radiant  with  genius” 
and  rich  in  promise  than  the  short-lived  Keats.  His  genius 
showed  itself  in  a wonderful  power  of  style,  which,  after  strik- 
ing many  notes  and  reflecting  many  colors  caught  from  the 
old  poets  he  loved,  was  settling  down  into  a noble  style  of  his 
own,  when  his  brief  life  closed.  His  first  poem,  “ Endymion,” 
for  all  its  crudeness  and  extravagance,  undeniably  revealed  the 
vitality  of  young  genius,  and  reclaimed  for  English  poetry  the 
original  freedom  of  the  ten-syllable  couplet,  which  had  been  lost 
since  the  days  of  Chaucer.  The  influence  of  Spenser,  who  was 
the  earliest  idol  of  Keats,  is  strong  in  his  Tales,  “The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes”  and  “ Isabella.”  There  is  in  them,  too,  some  flavor 
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of  the  Italian  poets,  whom  he  studied  much  while  he  was  com- 
posing his  Tales.  The  “grand  style”  of  Milton  has  never 
been  so  marvellously  reproduced  as  in  “ Hyperion  but  from 
this  great  fragment  Keats  himself  turned  with  some  impa- 
tience, pressing  on  to  utter  himself  in  a style  more  genuinely 
his  own.  This  he  attained  in  his  odes  “On  a Grecian  Urn,” 
“To  Autumn,”  “To  a Nightingale,”  and  in  a few  of  his  son- 
nets. In  these  he  was  leaving  behind  him  all  traces  of  early 
mannerism,  and  attaining  to  that  large  utterance,  combining 
simplicity  with  richness,  strength  with  freedom  and  grace  of 
movement,  which  was  worthy  of  himself.  The  odes  especially, 
so  finished,  so  full  of  artistic  beauty,  flow  forth  into  their  full 
sonorous  harmonies  and  leave  no  sense  of  effort.  In  his  later 
poems,  from  behind  the  love  of  sensuous  beauty,  which  was 
the  groundwork  of  his  genius,  there  was  coming  out  a deeper 
thoughtfulness  and  human  feeling,  which  make  us  more  regret 
his  early  fate.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  instance  of  so  instinc- 
tive a yearning  towards  the  old  Hellenic  life  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
Keats.  His  thirst  for  artistic  beauty  could  find  no  full  satisfac- 
tions in  the  productions  of  the  cold  north,  and  turned  intui- 
tively to  the  fair  creations  of  the  elder  world  as  to  its  native 
element.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  know  how  slen- 
derly equipped  Keats  was  with  what  is  called  scholarship,  and 
that  he  could  reach  the  Greek  poets  only  through  translations. 
His  classical  instinct  shows  itself  not  only  in  his  love  of  Greek 
subjects  and  Greek  mythology,  but  in  his  wonderful  reproduc- 
tion of  Greek  form.  As  we  read  such  lines  as  these  : 

“ What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore, 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 

Is  emptied  of  its  folk  this  pious  morn  ?” 

or  these  on  the  nightingale’s  song: 

“ The  same  that  found  a path, 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn” — 

we  ask,  What  finished  Greek  scholar  has  ever  so  vividly  recalled 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks? 

To  speak  of  the  style  of  Shelley  there  is  no  space  here,  and 
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as  comments  on  his  poetry  have  of  late  so  much  abounded 
there  is  the  less  need.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  unbiassed  criticism 
generally  admits  that  his  exuberant  power  of  language  often 
overmastered  him,  and  his  delight  in  melodious  words  tempted 
him  at  times  to  sacrifice  sense  to  sound.  Condensation  and  self- 
repression would  have  improved  much  which  he  wrote.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  owned  that  by  his  subtle  witchery  he 
caught  many  evanescent  hues  of  earth  and  sky  which  no  poet 
before  him  had  noticed,  and  expressed  many  tones  of  longing 
and  regret  which  no  language  but  his  has  ever  hinted. 

Fifty  years  and  more  have  passed  since  the  voices  of  all  the 
great  poets  I have  named  became  mute,  but  in  the  interval 
between  then  and  now  England  has  had  no  lack  of  poetry. 
Whether  any  of  it  has  reached  as  high  a level  as  the  best  works 
of  the  masters  of  the  former  generation  may  be  doubted.  The 
world  is  not  likely  soon  again  to  see  another  flood  of  inspiration 
so  deep  as  that  which  burst  on  England  with  the  opening  of 
this  century.  In  the  poetry  of  the  last  fifty  years  many  notes 
have  been  struck,  so  many  and  so  different  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  characterize  them  all.  On  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said  that  two  main  branches  of  poetic  tendency  are  discernible 
— one  which  carries  on  the  style  and  impulse  derived  from  Keats 
and  Shelley,  one  which  more  or  less  is  representative  of  Words- 
worth’s influence.  Of  these  two  tones  the  former  would  seem 
most  to  have  won  the  world’s  ear,  and  its  chief  voice  is  that  of 
the  Poet  Laureate.  Mr.  Tennyson  is,  as  all  know,  before  all 
things  an  artist ; and  as  such  he  has  formed  for  himself  a com- 
posite and  richly  wrought  style  into  the  elaborate  texture  of 
which  many  elements,  fetched  from  many  lands  and  from  many 
times,  have  entered.  His  selective  mind  has  taken  now  some- 
thing from  Milton,  now  something  from  Shakespeare,  besides 
pathetic  cadences  from  the  old  ballads,  stately  wisdom  from 
Greek  tragedians,  epic  tones  from  Homer.  And  not  only  from 
the  remote  past,  but  from  the  present,  the  latest  science  and 
philosophy  are  both  reflected  in  his  thought  and  add  metaphor 
and  variety  to  his  language.  It  is  this  elaboration  of  style,  this 
“subtle  trail  of  association,  this  play  of  shooting  colors,”  per- 
vading the  texture  of  hi's  poetry,  which  has  made  him  be  called 
the  English  Virgil.  But  if  it  were  asked  which  of  his  immediate 
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predecessors  had  most  influenced  his  nascent  powers,  it  would 
seem  that  while  his  early  lyrics  recall  the  delicate  grace  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  some  of  his  idyls  the  plainness  of  Wordsworth,  while 
the  subtle  music  of  Shelley  has  fascinated  his  ear,  yet,  more 
than  any  other  poet,  Keats,  with  his  rich  sensuous  coloring,  is 
the  master  whose  style  he  has  caught  and  prolonged.  In  part 
from  Shelley,  and  still  more  from  Keats,  has  proceeded  that  rich- 
melodied  and  highly  colored  style  which  has  been  regnant  in 
English  poetry  for  the  last  half-century.  Tennyson  has  been 
the  chief  artist  in  it,  but  it  has  been  carried  on  by  a whole  host 
of  lesser  workmen. 

Alongside  of  this,  the  dominant  style,  there  has  lived 
another,  more  direct,  more  plain,  more  severe,  which,  without 
in  any  way  imitating,  has  represented  the  influence  of  Words- 
worth. However  differing  in  other  respects,  Keble,  Sir  Henry 
Taylor,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  Arthur  Clough,  each  in  his 
own  way,  represents  this  second  tendency,  which  I may  call  the 
plain-speaking,  unornamented,  and  natural  style.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  preface  to  his  selections  from  Words- 
worth, which  all  who  have  read  must  remember,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Wordsworth’s  nobly  plain  manner,  “when  Nature  her- 
self seems  to  take  the  pen  out  of  his  hand,  and  to  write  for  him 
with  her  own  bare,  sheer  penetrating  power.”  But  this  charac- 
teristic, which  Mr.  Arnold  has  noted  as  occasional,-  occurring  in 
a few  poems,  such  as  “ The  Leech-gatherer”  and  “ Michael,”  may 
be  extended  to  all  of  the  best  that  Wordsworth  has  done.  It 
marked  the  broad  and  radical  distinction,  enforced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bagehot,  between  pure  art  and  ornate  art. 

The  pure  style  is  that  which,  whether  it  describes  a scene,  a 
character,  or  a sentiment,  lays  hold  of  its  inner  meaning,  not  its 
surface,  the  type  which  the  thing  embodies,  not  the  accidents, 
the  core  or  heart  of  it,  not  the  accessories.  As  Mr.  Bagehot 
expressed  it,  the  perfection  of  pure  art  is  “ to  embody  typical 
conceptions  in  the  choicest,  the  fewest  accidents,  to  embody 
them  so  that  each  of  these  accidents  may  produce  its  full  effect, 
and  so  to  embody  them  without  effort.”  Descriptions  of  this 
kind,  while  they  convey  typical  conceptions,  yet  retain  perfect 
individuality.  They  are  done  by  a few  strokes,  in  the  fewest 
possible  words;  but  each  stroke  tells,  each  word  goes  home. 
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Of  this  kind  is  the  poetry  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  It  is  seen  in  the  brief,  impressive  way  in  which 
Dante  presents  the  heroes  or  heroines  of  his  nether  world,  as 
compared  with  Virgil’s  more  elaborate  pictures.  In  all  of 
Wordsworth  that  has  really  impressed  the  world,  this  will  be 
found  to  be  the  chief  characteristic.  It  is  seen  especially  in  his 
finest  lyrics  and  his  most  impressive  sonnets.  Take  only  three 
poems  that  stand  together  in  his  works,  “ Glen  Almain,”  “ Step- 
ping Westward,”  “The  Solitary  Reaper.”  In  each  you  have  a 
scene  and  its  sentiment  brought  home  with  the  minimum  of 
words,  the  maximum  of  power.  It  is  distinctive  of  the  pure 
style  that  it  relies  not  on  side  effects,  but  on  the  total  impres- 
sion— that  it  produces  a unity  in  which  all  the  parts  are  subor- 
dinated to  one  paramount  aim.  The  imagery  is  appropriate, 
never  excessive.  You  arc  not  distracted  by  glaring  single  lines 
or  too  splendid  images.  There  is  one  tone,  and  that  all-pervad- 
ing— reducing  all  the  materials,  however  diverse,  into  harmony 
with  the  one  total  result  designed.  This  style  in  its  perfection 
is  not  to  be  attained  by  any  rules  of  art.  The  secret  of  it  lies 
farther  in  than  rules  of  art  can  reach,  even  in  this:  that  the  writer 
sees  his  object,  and  this  only;  feels  the  sentiment  of  it,  and  this 
only;  is  so  absorbed  in  it,  lost  in  it,  that  he  altogether  forgets 
himself  and  his  style,  and  cares  only  in  fewest,  most  vital  words 
to  convey  to  others  the  vision  his  own  soul  sees.  This  power 
of  intense  sincerity,  of  total  absorption  in  an  object  which  is  not 
self,  is  not  given  to  many  men,  not  even  to  men  otherwise 
highly  gifted.  But  without  this,  the  pure  style  in  full  perfec- 
tion is  not  possible.  It  comes  to  this:  that  in  order  to  attain 
the  truest  and  best  style,  a man  must,  for  the  time  at  least, 
forget  style  and  think  only  of  things.  One  instance  more  of 
that  great  law  of  ethics  whereby  the  abandonment  of  some 
lower  end,  in  obedience  to  a higher  aim,  is  made  the  very  con- 
dition of  securing  the  lower  one.  To  employ  the  pure  style  in 
its  full  power  requires  the  presence  of  a seer,  a prophet-soul ; 
and  prophet-souls  are  few  even  among  poets. 

The  ornate  style  in  poetry  is  altogether  different  from  this. 
When  a scene,  a sentiment,  a character,  has  to  be  described,  it 
does  not  penetrate  at  once,  as  the  pure  style  penetrates,  to  the 
idea  which  informs  the  scene,  the  sentiment,  the  character,  and 
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leave  it  before  you,  impressed  by  a few  words  on  the  mind  for- 
ever. But  it  gathers  round  the  scene  or  character  which  it  seeks 
to  convey  many  of  the  most  striking  accessories  and  associations 
which  it  suggests,  and  so  sets  it  before  you  clad  in  the  richest 
and  most  splendid  drapery  it  will  bear.  It  sees  the  informing 
idea,  and  expresses  it,  but  by  its  adjuncts  rather  than  by  its 
bare  essence.  The  vision  of  the  inner  essence  is  not  intense 
enough  to  make  it  impatient  of  accessories  and  ornamentation. 
It  so  delights  in  imagery,  distant  allusion,  classical  retrospect, 
that  the  attention  is  apt  to  be  led  off  by  these,  and  to  neglect 
the  central  subject.  This  ornate  style,  redundant  with  splendid 
imagery,  loaded  with  cloying  music,  is  much  in  vogue  with  our 
modern  poets.  Mr.  Tennyson,  who  has  employed  various  styles, 
and  sometimes  the  pure  and  severe  style,  has  done  more  of  his 
work  in  the  ornate.  As  one  instance,  take  his  poem  on  “ Love 
and  Duty.”  It  is  intense  with  passion,  the  thought  is  noble 
and  nobly  rendered.  But  after  the  agony  of  parting,  it  occurs 
to  the  lover  that  perhaps  the  thought  of  him  might  still  come 
back,  and  the  poem  closes  thus : 


“ If  unforgotten  ! should  it  cross  thy  dreams, 

So  might  it  come,  like  one  that  looks  content, 
With  quiet  eyes,  unfaithful  to  the  truth, 

Or  point  thee  forward  to  a distant  light, 

Or  seem  to  lift  a burden  from  thy  heart, 

And  leave  thee  freer,  till  thou  wake  refreshed, 
Then  when  the  first  low  matin-chirp  hath  grown 
Full  quire,  and  morning  driven  her  flow  of  pearl 
Far-furrowing  into  light  the  mounded  rack, 
Between  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern  sea.” 


This  description  of  mourning  is  no  doubt  very  pretty,  but  I 
have  always  felt  that  it  might  well  have  been  spared  us,  after 
the  passionate  parting  scene  immediately  before  it. 

“A  dressy  literature,  an  exaggerated  literature,  seem  to 
be  fated  to  us.  These  are  our  curses,  as  other  times  had  theirs.” 
With  these  words  Mr.  Bagehot  closes  his  essay  to  which  I have 
alluded.  No  doubt  the  multitude  of  uneducated  and  half- 
educated  readers,  which  every  day  increases,  loves  a highly 
ornamented,  not  to  say  a meretricious,  style  both  in  literature 
and  in  the  arts;  and  if  these  demand  it,  writers  and  artists  will 
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be  found  to  furnish  it.  There  remains,  therefore,  to  the 
most  educated  the  task  of  counterworking  this  evil.  With  them 
it  lies  to  elevate  the  thought  and  to  purify  the  taste  of  less  cul- 
tivated readers,  and  so  to  remedy  one  of  the  evils  incident 
to  democracy.  To  high  thinking  and  noble  living  the  pure 
style  is  natural.  But  these  things  are  severe,  require  moral 
bracing,  minds  not  luxurious  but  which  can  endure  hardness. 
Softness,  self-pleasing,  and  moral  limpness  find  their  congenial 
element  in  excess  of  highly  colored  ornamentation.  On  the 
whole,  when  once  a man  is  master  of  himself  and  of  his 
materials,  the  best  rule  that  can  be  given  him  is  to  forget  style 
altogether,  and  to  think  only  of  the  reality  to  be  expressed. 
The  more  the  mind  is  intent  on  the  reality,  the  simpler,  truer, 
more  telling  the  style  will  be.  The  advice  which  the  great 
preacher  gives  for  conduct  holds  not  less  for  all  kinds  of  writing : 
“ Aim  at  things,  and  your  words  will  be  right  without  aiming. 
Guard  against  love  of  display,  love  of  singularity,  love  of  seem- 
ing original.  Aim  at  meaning  what  you  say,  and  saying  what 
you  mean.”  When  a man  who  is  full  of  his  subject  and 
has  matured  his  powers  of  expression  sets  himself  to  speak  thus 
simply  and  sincerely,  whatever  there  is  in  him  of  strength 
or  sweetness,  of  dignity  or  grace,  of  humor  or  pathos,  will  find 
its  way  out  naturally  into  his  language.  That  language  will  be 
true  to  his  thought,  true  to  the  man  himself.  Free  from 
self-consciousness,  free  from  mannerism,  it  will  bear  the  impress 
of  whatever  is  best  in  his  individuality. 

And  yet  there  is  something  better  even  than  the  best  indi- 
viduality— a region  of  selfless  humanity,  of  pure,  transparent 
ether,  into  which  the  best  spirits  sometimes  ascend.  In  that  re- 
gion there  is  no  trace,  no  color  of  any  individuality.  The 
greatest  poets,  uttering  their  highest  inspirations,  attain  there  a 
style  which  is  colorless,  and  speak  a common  language.  It 
is  but  in  rare  moments  that  the  highest  attain  these  hights,  but 
sometimes  they  do  attain  them. 

TldWca  yiv  Bvf/roiS  y\a66ai  nice  d dBavdroi6i. 

(“Mortals  speak  many  tongues,  the  immortals  one.”) 

J.  C.  Shairp. 
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II.  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  LABORER  IN  PRODUCTION. 

IN  a former  article  attention  was  called  to  the  important 
part  played  by  executive  ability  and  organizing  power  in  the 
production  of  wealth,  and  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
the  men  through  whose  powers  this  increase  was  brought  about. 
To  whomsoever  the  credit  may  be  given,  the  effect  is  indispu- 
table that  the  production  of  the  articles  designed  to  supply  nearly 
every  human  want  has,  during  the  past  century,  increased  many- 
fold.  It  would  therefore  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  average 
comfort  of  the  masses  has  also  increased  to  a great  extent,  if 
not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wealth.  But  the  opinion 
is  widely  prevalent  that  this  conclusion  is  falsified  by  the  fact, 
and  that  the  increase  of  wealth  has  really  been  productive  of 
no  benefit  to  the  wages  class,  whose  condition,  it  is  asserted,  has 
remained  stationary,  or  even  grown  worse.  Those  who  adopt 
this  view  probably  form  a small  minority  of  the  thinking  public  ; 
yet  their  voice  is  loudly  heard  in  the  land.  A rather  large  party 
adopting  the  conclusion  that  the  laborer  is  in  some  way  deprived 
of  his  rightful  share  of  the  common  product,  encourage  him  in  at- 
tempts to  better  his  condition  through  legislation  and  organiza- 
tion. Two  classes  of  questions  thus  present  themselves,  the  one 
referring  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  as  affected 
by  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  other  to  the  bettering  of  this 
condition  through  legislation  and  organized  effort. 

The  influence  of  increasing  wealth  upon  the  interests  of  vari- 
ous classes  may  be  studied  in  two  ways ; the  one  deductive,  the 
other  inductive.  Adopting  the  first  method,  we  analyze  the 
causes  which  affect  the  well-being  of  the  masses  and  show  their 
mode  of  operation.  In  using  the  second  method,  we  should 
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compare  the  condition  of  the  laborer  as  shown  in  history  with 
his  actual  condition  among  us.  Our  first  subject  will  therefore 
be  the  economic  effects  of  cheapened  production,  especially  its 
effect  upon  the  wages  class. 

At  the  outset  we  call  to  mind  a principle  already  laid  down ; 
or,  that  the  general  economic  effect  of  cheapened  production 
upon  society  is  the  same  in  whatever  way  the  cheapening  is 
brought  about,  whether  by  labor-saving  machines,  cheap  foreign 
labor,  the  organization  of  industry,  or  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction. The  effect  of  all  cheapening  processes  can  therefore  be 
studied  as  a single  subject,  and  will  be  the  first  subject  of  con- 
sideration. 

Whenever  a given  commodity  is  produced  at  a cheaper  rate  a 
certain  amount  of  money  is  saved  to  the  community.  The  money 
thus  saved  measures  what,  for  the  time  being,  appears  to  be  lost 
to  the  laborer.  If  one  hundred  shoemakers  supply  the  whole 
community  with  boots  when  two  hundred  were  before  required, 
then  the  wages  of  the  one  hundred  shoemakers  now  left  without 
employment  stay  in  the  pockets  of  the  community  who  formerly 
purchased  their  boots.  At  first  sight,  therefore,  the  effect  seems 
to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  laborer,  and  the  ordinary  vision 
goes  no  farther. 

But  the  community  must  dispose  of  the  money  thus  saved 
in  some  way,  and  can  only  do  so  by  purchasing  labor  or  its 
products.  If  the  total  amount  thus  kept  back  is  $200,  then  that 
sum  will  remain  to  be  spent  in  some  other  product  than  boots. 
Thus  will  arise  a demand  for  $200  worth  of  labor  which  would 
not  have  existed  but  for  the  improvement  in  shoemaking.  What 
the  shoemaker  has  lost  must  be  spent  in  purchasing  some  other 
product  than  shoes.  If  the  one  hundred  idle  shoemakers  could 
produce  the  articles  which  their  customers  wanted  in  place  of  the 
shoes,  they  might  go  to  the  men  who  had  their  wages  in  their 
pockets  and  offer  to  do  something  for  them  with  the  certainty 
of  being  employed  at  their  former  compensation.  But  the 
chances  are  that  the  community  which  has  saved  the  money  will 
spend  it  in  something  else  than  shoes,  and  thus  for  the  time 
being  the  shoemakers  are  losers  and  other  producers  are  gainers. 

Since  the  total  demand  for  labor  and  its  products  is  the  same 
as  before,  the  diminished  demand  for  shoes  being  compensated 
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by  the  increased  demand  for  other  products,  a compensation  is 
sure  to  occur.  People  must  stop  learning  to  make  shoes,  and  the 
shoemakers  must  bring  up  their  children  to  make  articles  on 
which  people  spend  what  they  have  saved  in  shoes.  As  soon  as 
employments  can  thus  be  changed,  the  wages  equilibrium  is  re- 
stored and  every  one  is  once  more  employed.  What  it  is  with 
shoes  it  is  with  every  other  department  of  industry.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a general  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  industry 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machines. 
Every  dollar  immediately  lost  by  the  laborer  remains  in  the 
pockets  of  the  community  to  be  expended  by  employing  labor 
in  some  other  form. 

But  as  just  intimated,  the  new  demand  may  be  for  some- 
thing which  the  old  laborers  cannot  furnish.  The  theory  of  a 
complete  compensation  assumes  that  a certain  number  of  them 
can  change  their  employments  and  enter  new  ones  without  being 
at  a great  disadvantage.  If  they  as  individuals  cannot  do  this, 
it  is  assumed  that  their  children  can.  This  assumption  is  quite 
true  if  the  new  demand  is  for  products  or  services  requiring  only 
the  same  order  of  skill  which  was  required  for  the  old  demand, 
now  cut  off.  As  society  is  constituted  such  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  more  delicate  the  processes  of  industry,  the  more  expensive 
the  machinery,  the  more  minute  the  co-operation,  the  more  fas- 
tidious the  consumer  of  the  product,  the  greater  the  demand  for 
a high  order  of  skill  in  every  department  of  industry,  and  for 
that  nameless  combination  of  qualities  which  enables  a man  to 
succeed  in  life,  and  the  less  the  demand  for  assistance  which  is 
not  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  task  required.  Thus  the  mere  cas- 
ual laborer  is  at  a relative  disadvantage  as  production  is  improved. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  status  of  the  independent  producer  that 
the  greatest  change  takes  place.  When  the  artisan  who  has 
worked  contentedly  at  his  trade  for  half  a lifetime  finds  himself  in 
competition  with  a machine  or  factory  turning  out  his  product 
at  one  half  the  price  which  he  has  been  receiving,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  any  longer  to  retain  his  independent  position.  Even  if 
he  can  change  to  some  other  pursuit,  he  finds  it  overstocked  with 
producers  in  the  same  predicament  as  himself.  If  we  assume 
the  leading  feature  of  the  agency  which  has  cheapened  the  pro- 
duct to  be  the  co-operation  of  many  individuals  under  one  head, 
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then  this  co-operation,  instead  of  increasing  the  demand  for  the 
independent  laborer,  really  diminishes  it  and  increases  the  neces- 
sity of  his  seeking  co-operation  as  a mere  matter  of  self-defence. 
He  is  therefore  more  and  more  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
up  his  individuality  and  becoming  a part  of  an  organism. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that  every  considerable  im- 
provement in  production  tends  to  the  temporary  disadvantage 
of  such  producers  as  cannot  readily  or  advantageously  change 
their  employment.  So  far  as  the  immediate  effect  is  concerned, 
the  opposition  of  laborers  and  artisans  to  cheap  labor  and  im- 
proved machinery  is  not  quite  so  inane  as  economists  are  in 
the  habit  of  setting  forth,  if  their  interests  are  alone  consulted. 
The  improved  machinery  tends  to  their  disadvantage,  but  what 
they  do  not  see  is  that  it  tends  to  the  advantage  of  all  other 
laborers  and  artisans  except  themselves.  This  leads  us  to  the 
consideration  of  another  economical  effect  which  is  advanta- 
geous to  every  one. 

The  real  prosperity  of  the  individual  depends  on  two  great  fac- 
tors, the  money  income  which  he  can  command  for  his  services  and 
the  money  price  at  which  he  can  procure  what  he  needs  for  con- 
sumption.  So  long  as  the  ratio  of  these  two  remains  constant  his 
prosperity  is  unaffected.  Now  it  is  a curious  psychological 
phenomenon,  familiar  to  all  who  study  the  tendencies  of  current 
thought,  that  men  are  prone  to  take  an  entirely  different  view 
of  these  two  elements.  Altho  each  individual,  in  seeking  to 
purchase  his  week’s  supply  of  groceries  or  his  winter  suit  of 
clothes,  never  shows  any  lack  of  zeal  in  supplying  his  individual 
wants  at  the  lowest  attainable  price,  yet  the  general  disposition 
of  organized  bodies  having  public  objects  in  view  is  to  look 
upon  every  cheapening  process  as  a great  evil  ; especially  if  the 
cheapening  occurs  through  the  introduction  of  cheap  forms  of 
labor.  Countless  organizations  spring  up  having  for  their 
motto,  “ A fair  day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s  labor,”  which  means 
simply  the  highest  wages  it  is  possible  to  command  from  em- 
ployers. We  find  few  such  organizations  having  for  their  ob- 
ject to  gain  food  and  clothing  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  The 
theory  of  a protective  tariff  is  founded  principally  on  the  sup- 
posed evil  of  cheapness. 

Considering  simply  the  object  of  all  efforts  of  this  sort,  it  is 
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not  unreasonable,  being  simply  to  keep  wages  up  to  the  highest 
possible  point ; but  by  overlooking  the  true  relation  of  things, 
the  actual  result  is  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental.  The  fact 
that  when  wages  and  prices  are  increased  in  the  same  degree 
laborers  are  not  benefited  is  overlooked.  But  this  is  not  all. 
If  it  were  equally  practicable  to  raise  wages  or  to  cheapen  com- 
modities, we  might  be  indifferent  which  object  a movement  had 
in  view.  In  fact,  however,  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  laborer  is  to  be  gained  only  by  cheapening  commodities 
without  seeking  to  effect  the  rate  of  wages.  A general  rise  in 
wages  is  impossible  except  by  an  inflation  of  the  currency, 
which  all  experience  shows  inflates  prices  in  a yet  greater  degree. 
The  real  benefit  which  the  laborer  gains  from  the  improved  or- 
ganizations of  the  present  time  is  the  cheapening  of  his  means 
of  subsistence,  but  this  is  the  very  effect  which  is  vigorously  re- 
sisted by  those  men  and  unions  professing  to  have  the  good  of 
the  laborer  at  heart. 

The  effects  of  cheapened  production  of  every  kind  are  there- 
fore three-fold,  namely: 

A.  Damage  to  all  whose  products  are  cheapened  by  the  di- 
minished demand  or  lower  price. 

B.  Benefit  to  all  other  producers  by  the  greater  demand 
through  the  money  saved  by  the  cheapening. 

C.  Benefit  to  the  entire  community  by  being  able  to  pur- 
chase at  a cheaper  rate. 

Effects  A and  B exactly  compensate  each  other  as  soon  as 
the  equilibrium  is  restored,  leaving  the  result  of  effect  C as 
a clear  benefit  to  the  community.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
to  insure  the  compensation,  individually  as  well  as  collectively, 
laborers  affected  by  effect  A must  change  their  employment, 
which  may  involve  not  merely  a change  of  pursuit  but 
the  surrender  of  a certain  amount  of  personal  independence. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  this  difficulty  is  only  temporary,  while 
the  benefit  C is  a permanent  one  enjoyed  by  future  generations 
as  well  as  by  ourselves.  Hence,  altho  a certain  amount  of 
suffering  may  be  for  the  time  occasioned  by  cheapened  produc- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  taken  account  of  alongside  the  benefits  con- 
ferred. 

An  illustration  of  these  principles  may  be  found  in  the  gen- 
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eral  prosperity  of  the  State  of  California.  This  State  has  more 
than  any  other  in  the  Union  either  gained  or  suffered  by  an  in- 
flux of  cheap  labor  of  a kind  best  calculated  to  drive  all  Ameri- 
can laborers  from  the  market.  The  organized  effort  to  expel 
this  cheap  labor  is  perhaps  stronger  than  any  similar  effort 
made  within  recent  times  in  any  other  State.  But  have  Ameri- 
can laborers  really  suffered  in  California  ? Are  they  less  pros- 
perous there  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  Union  ? Do  they 
submit  to  greater  privations  ? Is  there  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  where  thousands  of  them  can  spare  so  much  time  to  de- 
vote to  a public  question  as  they  do  to  the  status  of  the  Chi- 
nese ? We  conceive  that  any  correct  answers  to  these  questions 
must  make  it  clear  that  the  American  laborers  in  California  are 
really  not  a whit  the  worse  off  for  the  competition  of  the  Chi- 
nese. The  foregoing  explanation  shows  why  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  this  result. 

This  reasoning  ought  at  least  to  make  us  suspicious  of  any 
theory  which  asserts  that  the  masses  are  worse  off  than  before, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  in  production.  The  assertion  that 
such  is  the  case,  is  however,  so  frequently  made  with  entire  con- 
fidence, and  supported  by  so  powerful  a party,  that  a more  mi- 
nute consideration  of  the  question  of  fact  will  be  profitable. 
Here  there  is  danger  of  sweeping  assertions  respecting  whole 
classes  which  may  be  true  only  within  a limited  sphere.  We 
must  therefore,  to  attain  precision,  consider  the  case  of  each  class 
separately. 

We  remark  first  that  paupers  and  workers  for  wages  are  to 
be  considered  as  two  separate  classes.  It  may  be  admitted,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  mendicancy  and  pauperism  have  increased 
with  the  advance  of  society.  But  we  conceive  it  a great  mistake 
to  attribute  this  result  to  cheapened  production  except  in  this 
indirect  way : that  the  more  plentiful  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
more  easy  it  will  be  for  a pauper  or  mendicant  to  live.  The 
demoralization  which  affects  this  class  is  as  unavoidable  as  in- 
sanity, idiocy,  or  any  other  physical  or  mental  weakness.  In  a 
poor  and  widely  scattered  community  persons  thus  afflicted 
have  no  chance  to  live  away  from  their  own  families.  It  would 
be  suicidal  for  a tramp  to  travel  all  day  with  the  hope  of  getting 
a meal  from  a family  which  found  it  very  hard  work  to  feed  its 
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own  members.  Hence  in  poor  communities  a pauper  class  cannot 
be  perpetuated  as  such.  When  we  find  such  a class  in  a wealthy 
community,  it  signifies,  not  that  it  has  been  produced  by  wealth, 
but  that  wealth  and  ill-directed  benevolence  keep  the  class  alive. 
Hence  cheapened  production  tends  to  the  increase  of  pauperism 
in  much  the  same  way  that  large  accumulations  of  goods  tend  to 
breed  a race  of  burglars. 

Nearly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  that  body  of  shiftless  idlers 
which  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  modern  community.  That 
they  shall  be  produced  seems  to  be  a consequence  of  that  law 
of  nature  which  insures  variety  among  individuals  of  the  same 
race.  That  they  will  be  cured  of  their  habits  and  made  into  in- 
dustrious laborers  by  any  other  force  than  that  of  starvation  is 
a notion  so  contrary  to  all  experience  that  we  need  not  stop  to 
refute  it.  The  more  wealthy  the  community,  the  more  easy  it 
is  for  them  to  avoid  starvation.  Hence  we  may  expect  to  find 
them  more  numerous  as  production  increases.  The  thesis  that 
society  at  large  is  in  any  way  responsible  for  them  except  through 
its  leniency  towards  them  is  one  which  we  conceive  cannot  be 
sustained  on  any  sound  logical  grounds. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  as  claiming  that  so- 
ciety can  do  absolutely  nothing  towards  lessening  pauperism  or 
general  imbecility  except  by  the  process  of  starving  out.  We 
may  admit  that  where  these  classes  are  found  in  great  numbers 
something  is  wrong  in  the  system  of  public  training.  But 
neither  the  disease  nor  the  cure  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
labor  question,  nor  is  it  affected  by  the  advance  of  wealth  and 
civilization  except  in  the  indirect  way  already  pointed  out. 

The  class  with  which  we  are  really  concerned  is  that  of  the 
honest  laborer  able  and  willing  to  earn  his  own  living.  Any 
correct  comparison  of  his  condition  during  former  centuries 
with  that  of  the  present  time  is  so  far  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter  that  no  argument  ought  to  be  necessary  to  show  it. 
Nevertheless  the  assertion  that  the  condition  of  the  wages  class 
has  grown  worse  with  the  progress  of  wealth  is  so  frequently 
urged  by  writers  of  reputed  respectability  that  a few  sentences 
may  be  given  to  the  subject.  To  refute  the  opinion  alluded  to 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  well-known  facts.  Every  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  is  aware  that  two  centuries 
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ago  the  daily  wages  of  a laborer  were’  but  a few  pennies  besides 
his  meat  and  drink,  and  that  his  meat  and  drink  were  of  a kind 
which  the  laborer  of  the  present  day  would  hardly  touch.  His 
dwelling  would  be  esteemed  a hovel,  and  was  in  fact  occupied 
by  him  and  his  family  in  common  with  pigs  and  fowls.  One  of 
their  number  only  required  to  work  ten  hours  a day  would  have 
been  a sort  of  an  aristocrat.  As  soon  as  a child  of  either  sex 
was  able  to  assist  in  labor  it  had  to  go  and  help  its  parents,  and 
for  the  rest  of  its  life  was  worked  so  constantly  that  education 
was  impossible.  The  reader  can  imagine  for  himself  the  feel- 
ings with  which  those  in  power  would  have  received  a proposi- 
tion to  educate  a child  of  the  working  class.  Strikes  were  out 
of  the  question,  not  merely  because  of  laws  against  them,  but 
because  it  would  have  been  starvation  to  abstain  from  work  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  them.  We  may  therefore  regard  it 
as  an  established  fact  of  observation  that  the  condition  of  the 
honest  laborer  has  greatly  improved  with  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  wealth. 

The  really  intelligent  advocates  of  the  labor  party  take  en- 
tirely different  ground  from  that  which  we  have  just  been  op- 
posing, admitting  the  great  improvement  in  the  intellectual 
standard  and  physical  condition  of  the  laborer,  but  claiming 
that  this  improvement  has  gone  just  far  enough  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate  his  rights  as  an  equal  member  of  society  and  to 
resolve  to  enforce  them.  The  lesson  they  draw  from  the  dis- 
content of  the  wages  class  is  that  society  is  now  in  a transition 
state  between  that  in  which  the  laborer  is  a lower  order  of  being, 
and  that  in  which  his  rights  are  all  fully  recognized  by  society. 
The  latter  being  the  state  toward  which  they  progress,  they 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  attain  it.  Unfortunately  the  sug- 
gestions of  this  school  are  so  vague  that  they  hardly  admit  of 
intelligent  criticism ; in  fact,  their  whole  platform  is  a sentimen- 
tal rather  than  a political  one.  Granting  their  premises,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  logical  conclusion  is  not  that  society  has  made 
a great  mistake  in  aiming  at  the  elevation  of  its  lower  strata. 

We  shall  make  but  one  suggestion  on  the  ethical  aspect  of  the 
question.  All  that  distinguishes  our  modern  society  from  that 
of  past  and  darker  ages  is  the  work  of  a very  small  fraction  of 
the  race.  Strike  out  from  our  history  a few  philosophers  who 
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have  investigated  nature  and  shown  other  men  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  her  powers,  a few  inventors  who  have  shown  how 
these  powers  could  be  applied  to  practical  uses,  and  a few  or- 
ganizers who  have  planned  our  method  of  combining  the  labor 
of  many  in  the  best  manner,  and  our  society  would  still  be  what 
it  was  three  centuries  ago.  Considering  only  the  present,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  whole  labor  of  our  nation  would  be  greatly 
diminished  should  we  dispense  with  a few  hundred  captains  of 
industry,  as  was  shown  in  a former  article.  The  masses  have 
therefore  no  right  to  complain  of  the  very  unequal  distribution 
of  the  common  product,  because  it  is  not  to  the  many  but  to 
the  few  that  this  increase  is  due.  Still  no  well-meaning  person 
will  object  to  every  class  putting  forth  its  best  efforts  to  im- 
prove its  condition  in  every  legitimate  and  effective  way.  In  fact 
it  maybe  doubted  whether,  in  our  present  argument, the  qualifi- 
cation of  legitimacy  is  necessary,  because  it  can  readily  be  shown 
that  the  methods  we  oppose  are  ineffective,  apart  from  their 
legitimacy.  To  avoid  any  argument  respecting  what  is  and  is 
not  right,  we  shall  consider  the  efforts  put  forth  by  labor  organi- 
zations to  improve  their  condition  from  the  point  of  view  of 
efficiency  alone. 

To  the  philanthropist  whose  sympathies  embrace  all  classes, 
and  whose  range  of  intellectual  vision  is  sufficiently  extended  to 
see  the  ultimate  effect  of  each  economical  cause  upon  the  inte- 
rests of  different  classes  of  society,  it  must  appear  as  a deplor- 
able fact  that  almost  all  the  organized  efforts  of  the  day,  put 
forth  with  the  object  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
through  the  action  of  economical  causes,  are  really  fitted  only  to 
injure  the  class  they  are  destined  to  serve.  If  an  economist 
were  asked  what  artificial  cause  during  the  nineteenth  century 
had  most  contributed  to  the  poverty  and  suffering  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  his  correct  answer  would  be  that  it  was  the  operation 
of  the  organizations  known  as  trades  unions.  These  bodies  ex- 
hibit the  singular  spectacle  of  organizations  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  an  imaginary  advantage  for  themselves  by 
doing  a real  injury  to  society.  The  mistake  which  they  make 
may  perhaps  be  best  seen,  not  by  the  review  we  have  already 
presented  of  the  conditions  of  successful  production,  but  by  a 
more  general  survey  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
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In  order  that  the  physical  wants  of  the  wages  class  may  be 
supplied  two  things  are  necessary.  The  one  is  that  the  com- 
modities necessary  for  their  consumption  shall  be  produced  ; 
the  other,  that  they  shall  be  enabled  to  purchase  them.  These 
requirements  must  both  be  fulfilled  before  any  actual  improve- 
ment can  take  place.  The  second  condition  is  so  limited  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case  that  no  artificial  measures  can  materially 
affect  it ; it  is  therefore  to  the  first  that  we  must  principally 
look.  Those  who  really  seek  the  interests  of  the  laborer  should 
make  every  exertion  to  increase  the  production  of  those  com- 
modities which  are  necessary  to  his  comfort,  especially  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  If  there  are  forty  millions  of  people  to 
be  supplied,  and  clothing  for  only  thirty-nine  millions  is  produced, 
one  million  must  go  naked  in  spite  of  laws  and  regulations.  If 
clothing  for  forty-one  millions  is  made,  there  will  be  enough  and 
to  spare.  It  may  be  replied  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
the  clothing  is  made  the  laborers  will  be  able  to  get  it.  We 
join  issue  on  this  very  point.  All  the  clothing  made  is  worn  out 
by  some  one.  What  is  not  wanted  by  the  wealthy  is  in  some 
way  disposed  of  to  those  lower  in  the  social  scale,  and  every  one 
who  considers  it  too  shabby  for  his  own  wear  sells  it  or  gives  it 
away.  Not  till  so  much  worn  that  no  one  will  take  it  at  the 
price  of  rags  does  it  find  its  way  to  some  other  use  than  that  of 
clothing.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
clothing  made,  the  more  easily  the  poor  will  command  it,  and 
they  certainly  will  not  all  command  it  if  not  enough  is  made. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life. 
Hence  the  friend  of  the  wages  class  should  welcome  every  agency 
which  tends  to  increase  the  production  of  those  articles  neces- 
sary to  their  comfort,  and  deprecate  all  public  action  tending  to 
diminish  it. 

But  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case  ? Suppose  that  all 
the  makers  of  clothing  in  a great  city  go  on  a strike  and  refuse 
to  make  any  more  clothing,  hoping  to  force  their  customers  by 
pure  necessity  to  accede  to  their  demands.  Their  action,  how- 
ever justifiable  it  may  be,  is  detrimental  to  every  man  in  the 
community  who  wears  clothes,  and  the  poorer  he  is  the  more 
injury  it  does  him.  But'the  labor  organizations,  instead  of  in- 
ducing the  clothiers  to  resume  work,  will  actually  contribute 
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from  their  hard  earnings  to  support  the  strike  and  thus  make 
clothes  scarce  and  dear.  The  shoemakers  take  similar  action 
to  make  boots  as  dear  as  possible ; the  brickmakers  to  make 
houses  scarce  and  rents  high  ; the  makers  of  furniture  to  lessen 
the  number  of  chairs  and  beds ; the  tinsmith  to  enhance  the 
price  of  the  family  tinware ; the  miners  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  coal;  while  the  unfortunate  mechanic  who  has  not  struck 
work,  shivering  in  his  cold  quarters,  voluntarily  increases  his 
privations  by  contributing  money  to  enable  all  these  classes  to 
increase  the  cost  of  everything  he  needs  to  make  him  com- 
fortable ! 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  now  discussing  the 
right  of  laborers  and  mechanics  to  strike  for  higher  wages,  but 
only  the  economical  effect  of  such  action  on  their  part  Nor  are 
we  deprecating  every  reasonable  effort  on  the  part  of  laborers 
of  every  grade  to  adopt  all  proper  and  reasonable  measures  for 
securing  the  best  wages  it  is  possible  for  them  to  command. 
But  because  one  may  have  a right  to  do  an  act  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  that  act  may  not  be  detrimental  to  himself,  to  his  neigh- 
bors, or  to  society.  We  are  simply  showing  the  economical 
effect  of  certain  measures  apart  from  the  question  of  their  right- 
fulness or  even  their  ultimate  expediency. 

The  fact  is  that  a strike  is  a kind  of  war  waged  against  society. 
It  is  like  every  other  war  in  its  waste  and  injury,  and  differs  only 
in  the  use  of  negative  instead  of  positive  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion. When  war  is  waged  with  positive  weapons,  the  attacking 
party  organizes  himself  at  extraordinary  expense  and  submits  to 
great  privation,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  as  much  injury  and 
privation  as  possible  upon  his  enemy,  and  thus  compelling  him 
to  accede  to  the  demand  made  upon  him.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  striker.  He  submits  to  a loss  of  wages  and  to  a deprivation 
of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
a corresponding  deprivation  upon  the  persons  who  are  in  want 
of  his  labor  and  thus  compelling  them  to  increase  his  wages. 
The  deprivation  is  inflicted  not  by  destroying  wealth  already 
produced,  but  by  hindering  its  production,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  This  war  is  like  every  other  war  in  that  great 
damage  is  sustained  by  both  parties  and  the  victor  gains  his 
point  not  by  offering  some  great  advantage  to  his  enemy  in 
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return  fora  similar  advantage,  but  by  compelling  him  to  share  a 
state  of  mutual  suffering. 

We  must  therefore  take  a view  of  strikes  similar  to  our  view 
of  war — as  something  which  will  on  rare  occasions  be  necessary, 
and  in  which  we  must  at  any  time  be  prepared  to  engage,  but 
which  it  is  barbarism  to  enter  upon  without  urgent  necessity. 
If  we  seek  for  a readiness  on  the  part  of  a community  to  engage 
in  war  corresponding  to  the  readiness  of  our  labor  organizations 
to  engage  in  strikes,  we  must  go  back  to  a barbarous  state  of 
society. 

The  wars  of  history  are  waged  by  well-defined  powers,  be- 
tween whom,  if  the  feud  is  to  be  serious  or  doubtful,  there  must 
be  some  approach  to  an  equality  of  forces.  The  quasi  war  of  our 
labor  unions  is  one  which  our  customs  permit  of  small  bodies  en- 
gaging  in  with  a fair  chance  of  success.  There  is  one  feature  in 
which  this  quasi  war  is  different  from  all  other  wars  common 
among  men ; namely,  that  the  parties  against  whom  it  is 
waged  include  the  very  men  who  are  waging  it,  who  thus 
become  the  greatest  sufferers  through  their  own  exertions.  For 
instance,  when  the  workmen  of  a shoe  factory  strike,  their  war 
is  waged  equally  against  every  one  who  wears  shoes,  including 
all  the  members  of  other  labor  organizations  and  even  them- 
selves. It  is  the  same  with  any  branch  of  industry  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities 
necessaiyr  to  the  comfort  of  the  laboring  classes.  So  to  find  a 
parallel  to  the  system  we  must  seek  for  a state  of  society  in 
which  war  is  waged,  not  by  injuring  the  enemy  alone,  but  by 
indiscriminately  attacking  the  whole  community ; for  instance, 
by  a warrior  setting  fire  to  all  the  houses  within  reach,  commenc- 
ing with  his  own,  and  doing  an  equal  percentage  of  damage  to 
everybody’s  crops.  We  must  also  imagine  the  attitude  of  those 
who  sympathize  with  the  strikers,  and  send  them  material  assist- 
ance without  actively  engaging  in  the  work,  as  that  of  men  who 
are  ready  to  aid  and  abet  in  the  burning  of  their  own  houses  or 
the  decimation  of  their  own  crops  whenever  they  find  a friend 
to  engage  in  the  work. 

One  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  hardly  needs  to  be  insisted 
upon.  The  laboring  classes  are  the  greatest  real  sufferers 
through  strikes,  and  the  first  efforts  of  the  true  philanthropist 
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should  be  directed  toward  doing  away  with  them  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  to  be  done  by  inculcating  upon  the  laboring 
classes  the  general  spirit  of  doing  what  every  sensible  man  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life  does ; namely,  working  on  the  best 
terms  he  can  command,  and  keeping  employed  on  something, 
even  if  the  return  is  small.  There  is  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  each  workman  keeping  in  readiness  to  exact  better  terms 
from  his  employer  whenever  circumstances  permit  of  his  doing 
so  without  inflicting  damage  upon  production.  He  should  be 
well  informed  of  the  state  of  the  market,  and  thus  be  able  to 
judge  when  extreme  measures  will  stand  a chance  of  success. 
These  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  success  is  nearly 
certain  without  a long  contest  and  the  employer  has  refused 
every  reasonable  arrangement.  If  it  be  replied  that  the  opera- 
tives are  unable  to  gain  the  information  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  contest  judiciously,  this  only  shows  the  folly  of  their  enter- 
ing upon  it  at  all.  If  they  have  the  required  information,  and  if 
it  is  once  understood  that  they  act  only  with  a full  knowledge 
of  the  certainty  of  success,  their  demands  would  carry  a weight 
which  is  impossible  under  the  state  of  things  that  now  exists. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  examine  the  action  of  an  eco- 
nomical cause  which  has  not  been  adequately  treated  by  the 
economist ; namely,  the  influence  of  a contraction  or  inflation  of 
the  currency  upon  the  interests  of  the  laborer.  The  typical 
labor-reformer  is  an  inflationist,  and  contraction  or  appreciation 
of  the  currency  presents  itself  to  him  as  a great  evil.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  He  knows  that  when  the  currency  is  con- 
tracted wages  must  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  or  la- 
borers must  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  He  also  sees  that 
every  addition  to  the  volume  of  the  currency  will  at  once  be 
payable  in  wages  to  his  class,  who  will  therefore  be  in  greater 
demand. 

To  this  the  economist  replies  that  neither  the  fall  of  wages 
in  the  one  case  nor  the  rise  in  the  other  has  any  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  condition  of  the  laborer,  because  the  price  of 
the  commodities  necessary  for  his  health  and  comfort  rises  and 
falls  in  the  same  ratio.  This  argument  of  the  economist  is  correct 
under  certain  conditions.  But  a moral  effect  which  the  econo- 
mist overlooks  now  comes  in. 
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Let  us  suppose  an  appreciation  of  the  current  dollar.  When 
this  occurs  a reduction  of  wages  is  unavoidable.  If  the  labor- 
ing class  had  the  good  sense  to  submit  to  the  reduction  without 
a contest,  all  would  be  well.  The  fall  of  prices  predicted  by  the 
economist  would  occur,  probably  before  wages  were  actually  re- 
duced, and  the  comfort  of  the  laboring  classes  as  a whole  would 
be  unaltered.  Of  course  different  branches  of  industry  might 
be  unequally  affected,  but  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  gen- 
eral average. 

But  instead  of  submitting,  some  classes  strike.  Those  who 
are  strong  enough  to  exact  the  higher  wages  throw  the  weaker 
ones  out  of  employment.  A certain  number  of  the  producing 
class  stopping  work,  a scarcity  of  commodities  is  the  inevitable 
result,  and  the  fall  of  prices  is  prevented  because  scarcity  makes 
things  dear.  The  more  serious  the  contest  which  laborers  make, 
the  more  effectually  they  prevent  the  cheapening  of  the  pro- 
ducts they  should  consume.  Thus  with  one  fraction  of  their 
number  entirely  unemployed,  another  fraction  employed  at 
reduced  wages  or  in  an  uncertain  way,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  as  dear  as  ever,  distress  is  the  result  and  the  pressure  of  hard 
times  is  felt  by  all.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  great  num- 
bers will  not  be  able  to  command  even  the  limited  wages  corre- 
sponding to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  because  the  money 
which  would  naturally  go  to  them  is  commanded  by  their  stronger 
and  more  fortunate  competitors.  To  take  a simple  example  : if 
the  current  circulation  should  be  reduced  to  one  half,  and  one 
half  of  the  producing  class  should  nevertheless  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  same  wages  as  before,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
other  half  would  not  simply  be  working  at  half  wages,  but  would 
be  out  of  employment  entirely.  Production  being  thus  dimin- 
ished in  the  same  ratio,  prices  would  keep  up  to  the  old  stand- 
ard. 

Hence,  in  accordance  with  a law  arising  from  the  unreason- 
ableness of  human  nature,  a contraction  of  the  currency  always 
brings  distress  upon  the  laboring  classes,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  makes  them  engage  in  a losing  fight  with  circumstances. 
Of  course  the  inevitable  equilibrium  is  in  time  restored.  The 
weak,  compelled  by  want,  commence  work  on  very  hard  terms. 
Production  is  thus  increased,  prices  fall,  those  who  have  been 
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able  to  command  the  higher  wages  are  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  finally  everything  is  restored  to  the  equilibrium  predicted 
by  the  economist. 

The  general  conclusion  which  we  must  accept  is  that  labor 
unions  are  the  greatest  foe  to  the  elevation  of  the  laborer  him- 
self. But  in  saying  this  we  must  not  be  understood  to  claim 
that  the  fault  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  laborer.  In  fact  the  latter 
are  the  weakest  members  of  society,  and  it  would  not  be  an  un- 
reasonable or  unjust  claim  to  maintain  that  in  every  society  the 
powers  which  actually  shape  it  are  the  ones  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  defects.  The  general  indifference  of  the  educated  pub- 
lic to  measures  having  for  their  object  the  elevation  of  the 
wages  class,  by  instructing  them  in  the  general  principles  of 
social  well-being,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a potent  cause  of  the 
abnormal  state  of  things  we  have  shown  to  exist.  Our  system 
of  universal  freedom  and  general  education  has  sufficed  to  raise 
a storm,  but  no  effort  is  made  to  direct  or  control  it. 

It  is  impossible  within  our  present  limits  to  enter  upon  a 
general  discussion  of  plans  of  amelioration.  There  is,  however, 
one  objective  point  which  can  be  readily  brought  out.  The 
most  potent  bond  of  sympathy  which  now  connects  any  large 
body  of  men  is  that  formed  by  the  organized  labor  unions  of 
the  country.  This  bond  is,  as  we  have  shown,  founded  on  no 
community  of  interests,  but  solely  on  a community  of  feeling, 
especially  the  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  more  successful 
classes.  Corresponding  parts  of  different  organisms  sympathize 
more  strongly  than  do  the  diverse  parts  of  the  same  organism. 
We  want  to  dissolve  this  bond  and  substitute  for  it  the  more 
natural  one  of  common  interests  among  those  who  work  together 
as  parts  of  one  industrial  organization,  including  laborers,  mana- 
gers, and  capitalists.  Let  us  take  a factory,  for  instance.  Here 
employers  and  employed,  managers  and  operatives,  have  or 
ought  to  have  a common  interest  in  the  success  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  more  cheaply  it  is  managed,  and  the  more  success- 
ful the  disposition  of  its  products,  the  larger  the  sum  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  members  of  the  organization.  It  may  be 
replied  to  this  that,  since  operatives  receive  fixed  wages  and 
the  owners  and  managers  assume  all  risks,  it  is  impracticable  to 
assign  any  interests  to  the  operatives  themselves.  It  is  also 
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claimed,  and  with  much  truth,  that  the  system  of  fixing  wages  is 
better  for  the  laboring  classes,  whose  limited  income  is  thus  as- 
sured even  tho  the  owner  should  fail.  But  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect  it  is  not  necessary  to  form  a complete  co-partner- 
ship. What  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  a pecuniary  interest  as  a 
sympathetical  one.  The  whole  object  will  be  effected  when  each 
operative  feels  that  his  employer  takes  a warmer  and  deeper  in- 
terest in  his  (the  operative’s)  welfare  than  any  labor  union  does. 
How  to  make’ him  feel  this  is  not  a difficult  problem  if  those 
interested  would  earnestly  set  about  its  solution.  A very  small 
division  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  establishment  among  the 
employes  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  purely  economical 
line.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  plan  is  tried  with  entire  success 
in  many  establishments  here  and  abroad — establishments  in 
which  the  employes  would  not  think  of  turning  against  their 
superiors  under  any  pressure  whatever.  We  believe  that  the 
more  carefully  the  problem  is  studied  the  more  clearly  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  present  state  of  feeling  among  the  laboring  classes 
is  abnormal,  and  that  the  normal  state  of  things  at  which  we 
should  aim  is  one  in  which  community  of  feeling  shall  corre- 
spond to  the  community  of  interest  among  members  of  each  in- 
dustrial organism. 


Simon  Newcomb. 


SYMBOLIC  LOGIC. 


FEW  persons  can  have  read  the  “ Laws  of  Thought”  of 
George  Boole  for  the  first  time  without  a feeling  of  be- 
wildered admiration.  Even  if  they  had  already  attained  some 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  that  remark- 
able book  from  secondary  sources,  they  could  hardly  study  the 
original  without  emotions  of  the  kind  alluded  to.  To  those 
who  read  the  book  without  such  preliminary  intimations  the 
first  effect  was  almost  overwhelming,  for  it  seemed  as  if  some 
new  mode  of  attaining  truth  was  now  for  the  first  time  set  be- 
fore them. 

Such  vague  anticipations  as  these  were  not  unnatural  on  the 
part  of  any  whose  mental  training  had  been  mathematical  ra- 
ther than  philosophical,  especially  if,  as  was  very  likely,  their 
logical  knowledge  was  limited  to  Whately.  A very  little  reflec- 
tion, however,  would  suffice  to  remind  such  hopeful  enthusiasts 
that  tho  sound  logical  principles  are  essential  to  any  steady 
progress  in  speculation,  yet  actual  logical  processes  are  general- 
ly of  very  subordinate  importance.  Logic  and  mathematics 
offer  a wide  contrast  in  this  respect.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
we  frequently  find  ourselves  stopped  short  by  difficulties  of  pure 
calculation.  We  may  have  the  data  fully  set  out  before  us,  and 
know  clearly  what  we  want  to  elicit  from  them,  and  yet  find  the 
problem  hopelessly  insoluble  with  our  present  resources.  As 
regards  logic,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
human  being  is  ever  baffled  by  purely  logical  difficulties  in  seri- 
ous speculation.  It  is  in  the  collection  and  management  of  our 
data,  and  their  reduction  to  propositions  or  premises,  that  our 
real  difficulty  is  found.  When  this  is  once  secured,  the  steps  to 
the  conclusion  are  generally  as  few  and  simple  as  those  in  the 
case  of  mathematics  may  be  many  and  intricate.  Were  this 
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otherwise — were  logic  as  an  instrument  at  all  commensurable 
with  mathematics  as  an  instrument — there  can  be  little  doubt,  I 
think,  that  Boole’s  work  would  have  been  universally  recognized 
as  marking  an  era  in  Speculation  ; for  the  person  who  attempts 
to  solve  a really  intricate  logical  problem  by  the  common 
methods  must  feel  himself  in  a similar  position  of  relative  help- 
lessness as  he  who  should  try  to  determine  the  area  of  a curve 
without  the  integral  calculus.  Those  who  did  make  use  of  the 
new  method  would  soon  prove,  by  the  results  obtained,  that 
those  who  did  not  make  use  of  it  were  being  hopelessly  left 
behind. 

But  tho  there  are  these  drawbacks  to  the  practical  advan- 
tages of  such  an  improved  logical  method  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, its  speculative  importance  is  still  very  great,  and  every  one 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  theory  of  our  reasoning  processes 
ought  to  possess  some  general  acquaintance  with  its  nature. 
Unfortunately  there  is  a good  deal  of  prejudice  to  be  sur- 
mounted here.  Abstract  reasoning  can  never  be  really  popular, 
and  this  particular  subject  is  fenced  in,  so  to  say,  with  a double 
rail. 

What  with  the  logicians  who  hate  mathematics,  and  the 
mathematicians  who  despise  logic,  a theory  of  so-called  mathe- 
matical logic  does  not  find  many  friends.  This  is  the  prejudice 
which  it  is  attempted  here  to  remove.  I shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Boole’s  logic  which  can  properly  be 
called  mathematical ; that  it  is  simply  a generalization  of  very 
familiar  logical  principles,  with  a certain  necessary  shifting,  how- 
ever, from  the  ordinary  point  of  view  ; and  that  every  process 
and  symbol  with  which  we  need  be  concerned  admits  of  a strictly 
logical  interpretation. 

In  the  first  place,  why  do  we  entitle  this  subject  Symbolic 
Logic?  Is  not  all  logic  symbolic  ? Undoubtedly  it  is,  but  the 
extent  to  which  we  employ  symbols  in  one  system  and  the  other 
is  so  different  that  this  really  becomes  one  of  the  most  obvious 
determining  characteristics.  The  main  distinction  is  this  : that 
whereas  the  common  logic  uses  symbols  for  classes,  and  for 
hardly  anything  else,  we  shall  make  equal  use  of  symbols  for 
operations  upon  these  classes.  Every  one  knows  how  we  com- 
monly make  x and  y stand  for  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  our 
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propositions.  Such  symbols  as  these  we  shall  also  employ ; 
slightly  altering  their  definition,  however,  and  greatly  extending 
their  range  ; but  the  main  point  of  departure  from  the  common 
view  will  be  the  employment  of  symbols  to  express  all  the  logi- 
cal processes  which  we  have  to  make  use  of.  The  fact  that  we 
do  this,  and  still  more  that  we  find  it  convenient  to  adapt  the 
peculiar  symbols  of  mathematics  to  our  purpose,  has  given  rise 
to  the  impression  (an  unfounded  one,  as  I hope  to  show)  that 
such  a system  of  logic  is  a branch  of  mathematics. 

What  we  have  to  fix  our  attention  upon  here  is  the  nature 
of  a logical  class,  and  the  way  in  which  classes  may  be  related 
to  one  another.  As  regards  the  former  of  these — viz.,  the  con- 
ception of  a logical  class  pure  and  simple,  apart  from  its  rela- 
tion to  other  classes — it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  since  that 
conception  is  already  tolerably  familiar.  In  fact,  what  we  have 
to  do  here  is  rather  to  simplify  the  ordinary  logical  account  of  a 
class  of  things,  by  divesting  ourselves  of  various  associations 
which  the  common  view  insists  upon,  than  to  complicate  it  by 
adding  others.  All  that  we  can  recognize  in  a term  is  its  deno- 
tation ; that  is,  the  things  for  which  it  stands  : to  us  the  class 
must  consist  solely  of  the  things  which  make  it  up.  The  con- 
notation of  the  term — that  is,  the  attributes  which  characterize 
the  members  of  it — are  no  concern  of  ours.  We  call  attention 
to  this  point  here  in  order  to  impress  an  important  caution  upon 
the  reader.  This  symbolic  logic  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, to  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  claimant  for  the  post  of  the 
ordinary  logic.  If  any  writers  have  intimated  that  the  latter  is 
to  be  superseded,  they  have  made  a grave  mistake.  For  all  edu- 
cational purposes, — for  the  training  of  ordinary  thought,— the 
traditional  rules,  definitions,  and  distinctions  are  of  inestimable 
value.  Employing  as  they  do  the  propositions  of  ordinary  life, 
they  meet  the  difficulties  of  thought  very  nearly  on  their  own 
ground.  They  remedy  just  that  kind  of  blunders  which  the 
shrewd  but  uncultivated  mind  would  be  most  likely  to  com- 
mit. The  function  of  symbolic  logic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
different.  Its  path,  so  to  say,  is  narrow  but  indefinitely  long. 
Before  it  can  take  account  of  a proposition  on  reasoning  it  has 
to  transmute  it  not  only  into  its  own  symbols,  but,  what  is  more 
important  even  than  this,  into  its  own  conceptions  and  ways  of 
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regarding  things.  When  this  is  done,  its  power  over  its  data  is 
incalculably  superior  to  that  gained  by  the  old  method. 

We  will  start  then  with  the  assumption  that  we  can  repre- 
sent the  extent  of  a class  of  things  by  a symbol  or  letter ; that, 
eg,  we  may  put  x to  stand  for  the  class  of  lawyers,  y to  stand 
for  that  of  English,  and  so  forth.  Now  conceive  the  question 
to  be  asked,  In  how  many  distinct  ways  can  classes  be  combined 
or  in  any  wray  related  to  one  another?  It  is  to  be  a purely  logi- 
cal inquiry,  remember.  If  the  reader  happens  to  know  before- 
hand that  we  mean  to  employ  certain  mathematical  symbols 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  conceivable  modes  of  rela- 
tion of  these  classes,  he  must  not  suppose  that  we  borrow  also 
the  processes  from  the  mathematicians.  We  shall  go  as  far  as  we 
can  without  even  borrowing  a suggestion  from  them  as  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  these  processes.  Approaching  the  sub- 
ject thus  without  prepossession,  as  far  as  possible,  we  should 
douDtless  see  our  way  quite  clearly  to  three  such  mutual  rela- 
tions of  classes. 

I.  In  the  first  place  we  certainly  want  to  combine  classes  in 
a way  which  it  is  hard  to  keep  from  calling  at  once  their  addi- 
tion  to  one  another.  Having  in  view  the  three  classes  of  clergy, 
lawyers,  and  doctors,  we  may  want  for  certain  purposes  to  throw 
them  into  one,  by  terming  them  the  learned  professions.  This 
is  not  strictly  addition,  but  it  is  so  nearly  addition  that  no  one 
would  object  except  upon  some  ground  of  principle  to  our  using 
the  sign  -j-  to  indicate- this  process.  In  saying  that  this  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  addition  the  important  point  to  notice  is 
this:  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  terms  is  indifferent. 
Whether  we  speak  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergy,  or  clergy, 
doctors,  and  lawyers,  the  aggregate  class  is  unchanged.  We 
will  say  then  that  x,  y,  z representing  these  three  classes,  some 
such  expression  as  x-j-y-j-z  shall  stand  for  the  aggregate  class. 

II.  Again,  we  want  to  combine  classes  in  the  way  of  subduc- 
tion,  or  excepticni.  From  the  class  of  lawyers  generally  we  may 
want  to  omit  a subclass,  say  those  who  are  barristers.  This 
again  is  so  very  nearly  the  same  thing  as  common  subtraction 
that  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  take  the  sign  — and  see  if 
we  cannot  work  with  it,  representing  the  “ lawyers  except  bar- 
risters” by  some  such  sign  as  x—y. 
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Here  we  are  at  once  met  by  some  difficulties.  Can  we 
“ except”  from  a class  that  which  is  not  included  in  it  ? Cer- 
tainly not.  Accordingly  the  word  is  invariably  understood  to  be 
limited  in  its  application  by  the  words,  or  some  of  the  words, 
which  have  preceded  it.  If  we  hear  of  “lawyers  omitting  grad- 
uates,” we  interpret  it  at  once  as  equivalent  to  “ lawyers  omitting 
those  lawyers  who  are  graduates.”  But  this  sort  of  conven- 
tional correction  of  our  terms  will  not  do  where  symbols  are 
concerned ; it  is  absolutely  essential  that  their  signification 
should  be  precise  and  invariable.  Accordingly  x—y  will  not  be 
admissible  except  upon  the  assumption  that  y is  part  of  x,  which 
leads,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  to  some  important  modifications. 
Again,  can  we  “add”  without  counting  the  common  part,  if  such 
there  be,  twice  over?  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  words  “and” 
and  “or,”  when  used  thus  to  aggregate  classes  together,  are  con- 
ventionally understood  to  avoid  such  duplication;  that  is,  the 
phrase  “ knaves  and  fools”  does  not  take  the  knaves  who  are 
fools  twice  over.  It  is  equally  certain  that  our  logical  system 
must  avoid  doing  this ; that  we  must  never  let  it  be  supposed 
that  x-\-y  counts  the  common  part  (if  there  be  one)  twice  over. 
Now  how  is  this  end  to  be  achieved?  There  are  two  methods 
in  vogue:  one  which  we  may  term  the  strict  method  introduced 
by  Boole,  and  the  other  a looser  method  introduced  by  Prof. 
Jevons.  In  the  former  case  we  mark  the  distinctness,  or 
mutual  exclusiveness,  of  our  classes  formally,  by  expressing  it 
as  “;rand  the_y  which  is  not  x.”  In  the  latter  such  avoidance  is 
understood  rather  than  expressed.  We  there  say  once  for  all 
that  “ x and  y"  is  to  be  interpreted  as  not  interfering  with  one 
another  in  respect  of  x and  y,  however  much  the  two  terms 
separately  considered  might  trespass  on  to  each  other’s  ground. 
For  reasons  which  cannot  be  fully  given  here  we  shall  adopt  the 
former  or  strict  plan. 

III.  There  is  still  a third-class  relation  with  which  we  have 
perpetually  to  be  concerned  in  logic  and  the  discourse  of  com- 
mon life.  It  is  a process  of  class  restriction,  which  consists  of 
confining  our  attention  to  the  common  members  of  two  or 
more  classes.  When  we  use  the  two  terms  “ English  lawyers,” 
what  meaning  exactly  do  we  intend  to  convey?  Many  various 
interpretations  can  be  given,  according  to  the  nature  and  degree 
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of  analysis,  psychological  or  logical,  which  we  adopt.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  one  account,  and  that  a correct  one,  is  given 
by  saying  that  we  are  forming  a new  class  by  omitting  all  but 
the  common  members  of  the  two  given  classes.  To  obtain  the 
“ English  lawyers”  we  take  all  the  members  to  be  found  in  either 
class,  and  omit  all  but  those  common  to  both.  That  is,  it  is  a 
process  of  what  may  be  called  class  restriction.  Here  it  is  plain 
that  we  have  got  on  to  a process  which  is  by  no  means  so  nearly 
coincident  with  any  mathematical  process  as  was  the  case  with 
the  two  former  kinds ; viz.,  those  of  class  aggregation  and  class 
omission. 

It  may  seem  a rather  bold  step,  therefore,  to  say,  Let  us 
indicate  this  by  the  sign  of  multiplication.  And  yet  a minute’s 
observation  will  show  that  we  can  do  so  safely  up  to  a certain 
point.  The  main  symbolic  characteristics  of  the  sign  of  multi- 
plication are  these  two  : that  the  order  of  the  terms  is  insigni- 
ficant, xy  being  the  same  as yx ; and  that  we  must  apply  the  mul- 
tiplier to  every  detail  of  the  multiplicand  ; viz.,  that  x(y-j-s)  — 
xy  -)-  xz  and  {a  -f-  b)(c-\-  d)=ac  -f-  ad -f-  be  bd.  Does  this  hold  in 
logic?  for  if  so,  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to  go  on.  It  does, 
according  to  recognized  laws  of  grammar  and  necessities  of 
thought.  Thus  “ the  poor,  whether  they  be  honest  or  dishonest” 
means  “ poor  honest,  and  poor  dishonest;”  “ young  and  old 
soldiers  and  sailors”  is  exactly  equivalent  to  “ young  soldiers, 
young  sailors,  old  soldiers,  old  sailors.”  These  commutative 
and  distributive  characteristics,  as  they  are  termed,  hold  there- 
fore in  logic  and  mathematics  alike.  But  we  soon  see  that  in  one 
direction  we  must  abandon  our  mathematical  laws.  The  repe- 
tition of  a symbol  in  logic  leaves  the  sense  unaltered  : we  must 
insist  upon  it  that  xx  shall  be  the  same  as  x,  because  for  in- 
stance “lawyer  lawyer”  means  the  same  as  “lawyer.”  Is  this 
admissible?  Certainly  it  is,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we 
are  not  proposing  to  multiply  our  terms,  but  only  to  use  the 
sign  of  multiplication  for  a quite  distinct  process,  and  one  which 
is  purely  logical.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  saying,  Use 
the  sign  of  multiplication  for  expressing  class  restriction,  and 
use  it  exactly  as  you  do  in  mathematics,  with  the  one  exception 
that  xx  shall  = .ar ; and  it  will  answer  every  logical  purpose. 

So  far  is  a matter  of  definition  ; now  we  come  to  one  or  two 
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that  are  matters  of  consistency.  Suppose  it  be  inquired  how 
Vve  should  represent  “ all,”  or  the  universe  of  things  in  general 
contemplated  by  logic?  We  shall  find  ourselves  bound  to  rep- 
resent  it  by  unity , or  1.  On  the  following  ground:  The  class 
x is  what  is  common  to  x and  to  “ all it  is  “ all  x."  Hence 
since  x — lx,  I must  stand  for  “all”  and  is  the  only  sign  with 
which  we  can  work  harmoniously  in  that  signification.  That  o 
must  stand  for  nothing  the  reader  will  readily  infer,  and  practice 
will  confirm  his  surmise.  Another  conclusion  also  follows  in 
consistency.  The  contradictory  of  x,  or  not-;r,  must  be  repre- 
sented by  1 — x,  for  it  is  “ all  except  x.”  The  obvious  symbolic 
expressions  for  the  facts  respectively  that  everything  must  be 
either  x or  not-^r,  and  that  nothing  can  be  both  x and  not-x, 
are,  that  x -)-  xi  — x makes  up  unity  or  “ all,”  and  that  x (1  — x) 
or  x— x is  equal  to  o,  or  nothing. 

One  more  sign  demands  a moment’s  notice.  This  is  the 
sign  for  equality,  or  =.  In  mathematics,  as  every  one  knows, 
it  does  not  indicate  entire  identity  of  the  things  which  it  con- 
nects, but  rather  identity  of  number  of  units  of  some  kind.  But 
in  logic  this  sign  (=)  means  absolute  identity  of  the  individuals 
designated  by  different  terms.  Thus  x=y( I — ,?)-|-(i — y)z 
states  that  the  individuals  marked  by  the  name  x are  the  same 
as  the  aggregate  of  the  individuals  marked  by  the  names  y 
(1  — z ) and  (1  —y)z;  or,  in  words,  that  the  x’s  are  the  same  as 
the  things  that  are  y and  not-.?,  and  z and  not-_y. 

The  point  we  have  now  come  to  is  this.  We  have  observed 
and  distinguished  three  different  but  extremely  familiar  class 
operations,  which  we  have  respectively  described  as  aggrega- 
tion, omission  or  exception,  and  restriction.  They  are  purely 
logical  operations  without  resort  to  which  no  one  can  speak 
consistently  for  one  minute  on  any  subject  whatever.  Btit  we 
have  found  that  they  could  be  conveniently  represented  by 
well-known  mathematical  symbols.  The  first  two  were  closely 
analogous  to  addition  and  subtraction,  the  third  was  remotely 
analogous  to  multiplication.  The  signs  and  — would  apply 
without  restriction  to  the  former,  and  the  sign  X with  a single 
important  restriction  to  the  latter. 

Here  then  a question  arises.  Is  there  any  fourth  logical 
operation  which  ought  to  be  put  on  a par  with  those  three?  It 
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is  impossible  not  to  think  of  division  and  its  sign,  when  we  have 
thus  borrowed  signs  from  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplica- 
tion. That  common  people  feel  no  want  of  such,  and  that  even 
the  logician  has  not  yet  found  a place  for  it,  is  so  far  against  its 
introduction  ; and  yet  a little  consideration  will  show  that  there 
is  a place,  and  an  important  place,  for  it.  But  let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  our  attitude  towards  it.  We  do  not  say,  Adopt 
the  sign  of  division  and  see  if  you  can  make  any  logical  use  of 
it.  There  is  no  need  to  take  the  initiative  thus  from  the  mathe- 
maticians. What  we  say  instead  is  this : Keeping  strictly  to 
the  field  of  logic,  see  if  there  is  an  inverse  operation  to  that  class 
restriction  which  we  denote  by  the  multiplication  sign.  If  there 
is,  then  we  have  a sign  ready  at  hand  to  denote  it,  and  by  which 
indeed  we  should  be  bound  in  consistency  to  denote  it ; viz.,  the 
sign  of  division.  We  shall  thus  keep  wholly  to  the  sphere  of 
logic,  and  tho  borrowing  a sign  for  convenience  from  another 
science,  we  shall  put  an  interpretation  entirely  of  our  own  upon  it. 

Now  there  is  such  an  inverse  operation  in  thought.  Remem- 
ber the  nature  of  what  we  have  called  restriction.  By  xy  we  mean 
the  result  of  restricting  x by  yx  or  y by;r;  that  is,  of  taking  only 
their  common  part.  Now  conceive  such  a process  as  this:  find 
a class  such  that  when  it  is  restricted  by  y it  shall  become  x. 

x 

Such  a class  will,  in  consistency,  be  indicated  by  the  symbol  — • 

This  expression  is  very  commonly  regarded  as  uninterpretable. 
It  would  certainly  be  so  in  logic  if  it  meant  ‘‘divide  x by  y” 
just  as  xy  would  be  uninterpretable  there  if  it  meant  “multiply 
x by  y.”  But  when  we  take  them  as  significant  of  simple  logical 
operations  which  are  respectively  the  inverse  each  of  the  other, 
and  which  we  find  it  convenient  to  represent  by  familiar  mathe- 
matical signs,  all  becomes  plain. 

It  will  very  naturally  be  asked  here  why  this  fourth  process 
of  class  determination  is  so  little  appreciated ; or  rather  whether 
we  have  any  occasion  at  all  to  resort  to  it?  The  answer  must 
be  admitted  that  in  common  thought  it  does  not  often  present 
itself,  and  that  even  in  the  common  logic  we  find  but  faint  traces 
of  it.  But  this,  we  apprehend,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  easy  as 
it  is  to  grasp  such  a conception  by  the  aid  of  our  symbols,  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  see  what  it  means  without  such  aid.  We 
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will  take  an  example  to  show  by  what  sort  of  course  we  might 
be  led  up  to  it,  purposely  selecting  one  of  the  simplest  possible. 
Suppose  it  were  accepted  as  a definition  that  “ Peers  are  English 
aristocrats,”  and  it  were  inquired,  What  then  are  aristocrats  in 
general,  in  terms  of  “ Peer”  and  “ English”  ? Putting  x,  y,  z , 
respectively  for  English,  aristocrat,  and  Peer,  our  formula  would 
stand  z = xy,  expressive  of  the  fact  that  the  class  z just  coincides 
with  the  common  part  of  x and  y.  Now  when  we  ask  what  an 
aristocrat  is,  we  are  inquiring  what  is  that  class  which  when 
restricted  by  “ English”  shall  become  “ Peer.”  Here  then  we 
have  a suitable  symbol  ready  to  our  hand ; borrowed  as  a sym- 
bol from  mathematics,  but  bringing  no  interpretation  from  that 
science  with  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  to  represent  the  inverse 
of  the  sign  X-  That  sign  is  the  sign  of  division,  and  we  should 
therefore  consistently  write  down  the  symbol  for  “ Aristocrats” 

z 

under  the  given  conditions,  as  — . When,  therefore,  we  meet 

with  such  an  expression  as  z—xy,  we  are  entitled  to  go  on  along 

the  familiar  mathematical  path  so  far  as  to  write  also,  . • . y = — . 

But  here  we  must  stop  on  that  path;  we  must  not  assume  that 
we  may  simplify  any  such  expression  by  striking  out  common 
factors,  when  they  exist,  from  the  numerator  and  denominator. 
The  right  to  do  that  coyld  only  be  admitted  if  we  had  accepted 
all  the  laws  of  multiplication,  and  this  we  have  not  done  ; for  we 
have  laid  it  down  that  with  us  the  exceptional  rule  must  hold 
that  x — x*  — x%,  etc. 

So  much  for  the  four  kinds  of  class  combination.  We  must 
now  go  on  to  give  some  account  of  the  most  characteristic  pro- 
cess of  the  symbolic  logic,  viz.,  that  of  Development  or  Expan- 
sion, as  it  is  commonly  called,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  better 
understood  by  calling  it  at  once  Subdivision  of  classes.  Every 
one  knows  what  is  meant  by  dichotomy  whether  he  has  already 
met  the  word  or  not.  It  expresses  the  fact  that  every  class 
must  be  divisible  into  two  parts,  x and  not  x,  whatever.tr  may  be 
and  whatever  the  class  may  be;  and  that  these  two  parts  must 
be  mutually  exclusive  and  collectively  exhaustive.  The  division 
is  a purely  formal  one,  by  which  is  merely  meant  that  we  do  not 
assert  that  either  of  these  two  classes  in  particular  must  be 
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actually  represented,  tho  we  know  that  one  or  other  must  be. 
“Man”  is  divisible  into  French  and  not-French;  but  he  is  also 
divisible  into  mortal  and  immortal.  In  the  former  case  both 
classes  are  observed  to  occur  in  the  world,  in  the  latter  only  one. 
But  in  each  case  we  can  lay  it  down  with  a priori  certitude  that 
as  a division  such  division  is  exhaustive  and  its  elements  are 
mutually  exclusive. 

Now  all  that  we  shall  do  with  this  symbolic  development  is 
to  apply  this  same  conception — so  familiar  in  the  case  of  one 
term — to  two,  three,  or  any  number  of  terms,  and  this  directly 
and  at  once.  Our  method,  in  fact,  is  to  start  with  all  the  possi- 
bilities, and  then  ascertain  which  of  them  are  actualities.  Given 
two  terms  x and  y,  these  possibilities  clearly  are  that  a thing 
should  be  either  x and  y,  x and  not-;',  y and  not-.r,  neither  x nor 
y.  This  is  expressed  symbolically  by  the  equation  xy  x(l  — y) 

-(-  (i  — x)  y -j-  (i  —x)  (i  — y)  = i.  Were  there  three  terms  to  be 

reckoned  with  we  should  obtain  8 possibilities  ; 4 would  yield  16, 
and  so  forth,  the  number  doubling  with  the  introduction  of  every 
fresh  term.  These  are  the  possibilities,  but,  as  already  remarked, 
the  actualities  will  fall  short  of  this  ; for  it  is  only  “ all,”  or  the 
logical  universe  of  discourse,  as  it  is  called,  which  will  thus  break 
up  into  every  one  of  these  divisions.  Any  narrower  class  will 
only  yield  some,  more  or  less  as  the  case  may  be,  of  such  sub- 
divisions. If,  for  instance,  we  had  had  the  class x -f- y (1  —x)  pro- 
posed to  us,  we  should  find  that  of  the  four  admitted  possibili- 
ties one  was  missing,  viz.,  (1 — x)  (1 — y),  so  that  it  would  split 
up  into  three  only,  xy  -f-  x(i  —y)  -f-  (1  — x)y. 

For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  three  persons,  A,  B,  C,  were 
set  to  sort  a heap  of  books  in  a library.  A is  told  to  collect  all 
the  English  political  works  and  the  bound  foreign  novels ; B is 
to  take  the  bound  political  works  and  the  English  novels  pro- 
vided they  are  not  political;  and  C the  bound  English  works  and 
the  unbound  political  novels.  It  is  then  inquired  whether  any 
works  are  thus  assigned  to  two  of  them  in  common,  say  A and 
B,  or  any  to  all  three?  Put  a for  English,  b for  political,  c for 
bound,  and  d for  novels;  so  that  1 — a stands  for  foreign,  1 — b 
for  non-political,  and  so  forth.  (We  suppose,  in  the  absence  of 
any  contrary  statement,  that  these  four  terms  are  independent, 
so  that  they  may  be  anyhow  combined.)  Then  the  three  assign- 
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ments  will  be  respectively  represented  thus:  To  A is  assigned 

ab  -j-  (1  —a)cd;  to  B,  be  -f-  (1  — b)ad ; and  to  C,  ac  -)-  (1— c)  bd.  By 
putting  our  statements  thus  into  symbols,  we  have  already  made 
one  good  step  towards  perceiving  their  mutual  relations,  but  it 
is  only  when  we  take  the  next  step  that  we  can  feel  quite  sure. 
Develop  A’s  share,  first  by  subdividing  ab  into  its  four  elements 
yielded  by  the  four  possible  combinations  of  c and  d,  not -c  and 
not -d,  and  then  by  dividing  (1—  a)  cd  into  its  two  elements — viz., 
its  b and  its  notA  parts — and  it  resolves  altogether  into  six  of  these 
elementary  parts.  Similarly  B’s  share  also  resolves  into  six.  On 
comparison  of  these  we  should  find  that  they  have  something  in 
common,  and  that  this  is  represented  by  abc  - 1-  (1—  a)  bed.  That 
is,  we  have  assigned  to  both  A and  B the  class  of  books  describ- 
able  as  “ bound  political  works,  whether  English  generally  or 
foreign  novels.”  So  by  comparing  the  three  shares  of  A,  B,  and 
C,  we  should  find  that  to  each  of  them  is  assigned  abc;  viz.,  the 
“ bound  English  political”  works. 

This  is  one  way  in  which  the  development  of  a class  expres- 
sion may  prove  serviceable,  but  it  is  far  more  potent  and  useful 
in  its  application  to  logical  equations  ; that  is,  to  propositions. 
Suppose,  to  take  another  simple  example,  that  we  had  the  three 
following  rules  set  before  us  : The  Financial  Committee  shall 

be  chosen  from  amongst  the  General  Committee;  No  one  shall 
belong  to  both  the  General  and  Library  Committees  unless  he 
be  also  on  the  Financial  ; None  of  the  Library  Committee  shall 
be  on  the  Financial.  Such  rules  might  very  easily  have  been 
drawn  up  by  some  club.  Now  let  it  be  asked  whether 
these  rules  stand  already  in  their  simplest  and  most  harmonious 
form?  (Lecturers  on  logic  will  find  it  an  interesting  experiment 
to  test  a clever  class  who  have  only  learnt  the  common  logic  by 
such  an  example  which,  symbolically,  must  be  ranked  as  a very 
simple  one  indeed.)  Put  x , j,  z to  stand  respectively  for  the 
Financial,  Library,  and  General  Committees.  Our  data  maybe 
stated  verbally : “ All  x is  z ,”  “ all  yz  is  x ,”  “ no  x is  y and  may 
be  written  down  symbolically : x (1  — z)—  o,  (1  — x)yz  — o,xy  — o.1 
On  developing  these,  as  in  the  last  example,  we  find  that  the 
first  and  third  are  redundant,  taken  together,  for  they  both  in- 

1 Had  our  object  been  brevity  of  procedure,  we  should  have  “ multiplied”  the 
class  expressions  as  they  stood.  For  just  as  xy  means  what  is  common  to  x and 
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volve  the  same  elementary  denial;  viz.,  that  of  z).  In 

other  words,  they  both  tell  us  that  there  can  be  no  such  class  as 
xy  (i  — s),  or  “ Financial  and  Library,  but  not  General.”  If  this 
redundant  element  be  omitted  from  the  third  rule,  and  the  re- 
mainder added  to  the  second,  we  find  that  it  stands  simply  as 
ys  — o.  That  is,  the  whole  force  of  the  three  is  given  by  the  two, 
x (i  — z)  = o , ys  — o,  or  “ All  the  Financial  are  on  the  General, 
and  none  of  the  Library  are  on  the  General.” 

The  principal  reason  for  the  power  thus  possessed  by  this  pro- 
cess of  development  is  in  no  way  mysterious.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a particular  case  of  the  very  general  truth  that  if  we 
want  to  understand  and  compare,  we  must  begin  by  analyzing. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  mind,  however  acute,  to  see  the  mutual 
relations  of  complicated  class  terms  and  equations  when  looked 
at  in  the  gross,  but  when  broken  up  into  their  ultimate  elements 
such  comparison  is  often  effected  almost  at  a glance. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  any  other  rules  and  processes, 
it  will  be  convenient  here  to  insist  upon  a peculiarity  of  this 
system  in  respect  of  the  view  which  it  adopts  as  to  the  import 
of  propositions.  This  is  the  more  necessary  because  there  is  a 
very  general  tendency  to  suppose  that  propositions  must  mean 
the  same  thing  on  every  system,  and  that  therefore  any  classifica- 
tion, such  as  the  familiar  A,  E,  I,  O of  the  common  logic,  would 
fall  into  its  place  as  readily  on  any  other  scheme.  This  is  a 
serious  error.  The  view  which  the  common  logic  takes  of  the 
nature  of  a proposition  is  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween subject  and  predicate.  In  the  former,  or  subject,  we  think 
of  an  individual  or  class  of  things  ; and  in  the  latter,  or  predicate, 
we  assert  or  deny  certain  attributes  of  that  subject.  In  a sym- 
bolic scheme,  on  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  no  distinction 
whatever  between  a subject  and  a predicate,  for  an  equa- 
tion i§  absolutely  unchanged  whichever  end  we  choose  to  put 
first. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  difference,  much  deeper  and 
much  more  important  in  its  consequences  than  this.  The  reader 

y,  so  (ab  + (i  — a)cd)(bc-\-(i  — b)ad)  means  here  what  is  common  to  the  share  of  A 
and  B.  Multiply  out,  remembering  that  a (i—  a)  = o,  b (i  —b)  = o,  and  the  desired 
result  is  obtained  in  a couple  of  lines. 
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will  remember  that  we  started  with  the  conception  of  a scheme 
of  subdivision  represented  symbolically  (when  only  two  terms 
are  taken  into  account)  by  the  following  equation:  I = xy  ~\-  x 
(i  — y)  -(-  (i  — x)y  (i  — x)(i—y).  This  we  must  regard  as  a sort 

of  framework  which  may  be  variously  filled  in,  and  each  mode  of 
filling  it  in  yields  a distinct  proposition.  We  may  term  this  view 
of  propositions  the  compartment  view  in  distinction  from  the  or- 
diary  or  predication  view.  It  is  not  proposed  to  supersede  the 
latter,  or  to  imply  that  it  is  not  a correct  view ; all  that  we  say 
is  that  each  is  a tenable  account,  and  each  has  its  appropriate 
place  and  function.  For  common  and  educational  purposes  the 
former  is  mostly  preferable,  but  whenever  we  want  to  unravel  in- 
tricacies and  deal  in  generalities  we  seem  forced' to  adopt  the 
other. 

Well  then,  having  got  this  framework  for  all  possible  propo- 
sitions, what  can  we  do  with  it  ? Anything  we  please  in  the 
way  of  filling  and  emptying  its  compartments,  subject  to  the 
one  solitary  exception  that  we  cannot  suppose  every  compart- 
ment empty.  This  (which  would  lead  to  the  absurdity  1=0)  is 
barred  by  the  very  nature  of  our  scheme,  which  is  exhaustive ; 
for,  not-^r  and  not-y  composing  subdivisions,  it  is  clear  that  every- 
thing must  find  a place  somewhere  in  such  a scheme.  See,  for 
instance,  what  would  be  indicated  by  simply  emptying  out  one 
selected  class,  say  xy.  This  means  put  xy  — o,  and  indicates  that 
there  is  no  xy,  or  that  “ no  x is  y.”  But  the  emptying  of 
x(i  — y),  as  given  by  x (i  — y)  = o,  says  that  there  is  “ no  x which 
is  not  y,”  or,  in  common  phrase,  that  “all  x is  y i.e.,  this 
clearance  leads  to  an  affirmative  proposition.  Similarly, 
(i—  x)y  — o leads  to  another  affirmative,  “all  y is  x."  Whilst 
(i—  x)  (i  —y)  — o yields  the  comparatively  unfamiliar  form  “ no 
not-x  is  not-y,”  or  “everything  is  either  x or  y.”  Now  these 
are  clearly  the  four  propositions  which  we  should  have  to  pick 
out  as  the  four  simplest  on  our  scheme.  Nothing  could  better 
serve  to  show  the  contrast  between  our  symbolic  system  and  the 
common  logical  account  than  the  comparison  of  these  four  with 
the  traditional  A,  E,  I,  and  O. 

This  is  one  characteristic.  Now  notice  another,  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  from  the  light  which  it  serves  to  throw  upon 
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a vexing  question  in  the  common  theory.  If  any  ordinary  logi- 
cian were  asked  whether,  when  we  utter  the  proposition  “ all  x 
isy,”  we  distinctly  imply  that  there  are  x’s  and  y's  to  be  found? 
— he  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  puzzled,  and  very  likely  re- 
ject the  question  as  trifling.  But  on  reflection  he  will  see  that 
the  rules  of  the  syllogism  compel  him  to  admit  that  the  subject 
of  the  universal  affirmative,  at  any  rate,  is  actually  represented ; 
for  “ all  Y is  Z,”  “ all  Y is  X,”  could  not  yield  “some  X is  Z” 
(Darapti)  if  any  doubt  were  admitted  as  to  there  being  really  any 
instances  of  Y to  be  found.  So  much  is  clear ; but  having  been 
once  dragged  into  this  admission,  the  logician  will  find  that  he 
has  no  peace  on  this  point,  and  that  questions  far  too  numerous 
to  mention  here  will  be  continually  put  to  him.  The  same  ad- 
mission must  clearly  follow  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  the  par- 
ticular affirmative.  But  does  it  follow  in  respect  of  the  predicate 
also?  Yes,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  convert  a proposition. 
And  with  negative  propositions,  both  subject  and  predicate  ? 
Yes  again,  for  otherwise  he  could  not  contraposit  and  convert. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  he  is,  or  ought  to  consider  him- 
self, hampered  to  this  extent : that  before  he  can  make  any 
assertion  whatever,  he  must  make  sure  not  only  that  both  sub- 
ject and  predicate  are  represented  in  reality,  but  also  that  they 
are  not  represented ; i.  e.,  that  there  are  things  which  do  not  be- 
long to  them,  not  only  in  existence,  somewhere,  but  even  within 
the  sphere  of  our  discourse.  And  this  is  but  the  beginning  of 
trouble,  for  the  same  questions  would  be  repeated  in  reference 
to  more  complicated  propositions,  such  as  “ all  XY  is  Z,”  “ X is 
either  Y or  Z,”  and  so  forth. 

The  principles  of  the  symbolic  logic  seem  to  offer,  indeed  to 
force  upon  us,  a ready  escape  out  of  all  these  difficulties.  But 
they  do  it  in  a very  curious  way.  They  set  before  us  a two- 
fold interpretation  of  every  proposition,  one  positive  and  the 
other  negative,  and  they  tell  us  that  it  is  the  latter  only  which 
is  unconditional  in  its  signification.  The  simplification  thus 
produced  may  not  be  at  once  apparent,  but  will  be  seen  by  con- 
sideration of  one  or  two  examples.  Recur  to  our  standard  two- 
term  formula,  i = xy  -)-  x{\—y)  -)-  (i—x)y  -\-{\—x)  (i—y).  We 
saw  that  “ all  x isy”  was  represented  by  x(i— y)  = o.  But  the 
blotting  out  of  this  class  thus  absolutely,  leaves  three  remaining 
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open  for  occupation.  We  know  for  certain  that  there  can  be 
no  occupant  in  x(i—y),  but  we  cannot  tell  in  which  of  the  three 
remaining  ones  any  may  be  found ; in  fact,  we  can  tell  nothing 
except  the  “ formal  ” fact  that  there  must  be  occupants  of  one 
or  other  of  those  three,  possibly  of  all  of  them. 

Now  apply  this  to  the  question  just  discussed.  What  it 
means  is  this : that  “ all  x is  y”  decides  nothing  as  to  there  being 
any  x or  y,  but  it  does  decide  unconditionally  as  to  there  being 
nothing  which  is  “ x or  not  y.”  That  is,  the  customary  or  posi- 
tive interpretation  of  “ all  x is  y”  must  be  regarded  as  leading 
only  to  a hypothetical  meaning  ; it  is  the  negative  interpreta- 
tion which  is  really  unconditional.  The  former  can  be  amplified 
into  “ there  may  be  no  y,  and  no  x even  if  there  be  a y;  but  if 
there  be  an  x then  there  must  be  a y;”  the  latter  says  distinctly 
“ there  is  no  x which  is  not  y.”  Now  we  do  not  think  of  pro- 
posing that  such  an  interpretation  as  this  should  be  substituted 
for  the  common  view,  or  rather  lack  of  view,  but  as  an  explana- 
tion of  complicated  propositions  the  simplification  which  it 
entails  is  very  remarkable.  It  would  be  exceeding  the  limits  of 
a general  essay  like  this  to  discuss  this  question  minutely,  but 
two  of  these  advantages  must  be  briefly  noticed,  as  follows. 

One  merit  is  the  power  we  thus  acquire  of  reconciling  and 
combining  propositions  which  are  in  the  customary  sense  of  the 
word  contradictory.  Take  the  extremest  case  possible  within 
the  common  logic  : “ all  x is  y,”  “ no  x is  y.”  If  these  were 
offered  together  to  a logician,  he  would  very  naturally  reject 
them  as  contradictory  nonsense.  But  the  symbolist  need  not 
do  this  ; for,  since  “ all  x is  y”  implies  x(i  —y),  and  “ no  x is  y” 
implies  xy,  and  these  are  distinct  compartments,  he  can  detect 
no  shadow  of  a contradiction  here.  All  that  has  been  done  is 
too  clear  out  every  possible  x,  and  he  therefore  interprets  the 
proposition  as  signifying  “ there  is  no  x” — whether  or  not  there 
is  a y of  course  he  cannot  tell.  Now,  tho  this  enlarged 
power  of  interpreting  propositions  does  not  matter  much  in 
such  a case  as  the  above,  yet  when  we  are  dealing  with  proposi- 
tions a little  more  complicated  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Suppose  we  had  the  propositions,  “ all  xy  is  z,”  “ no  xy 
is  z."  As  thus  proposed,  the  common  logic  could  make  nothing 
of  these  any  more  than  of  the  above  simpler  ones.  But  when 
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we  accept  them  under  the  same  interpretation  we  just  read 
them  off  as  stating  that  “ no  x is  y,”  for  this  is  the  equivalent 
to  “ there  is  no  xy."  Multitudes  of  examples  could  readily  be 
offered  which  admit  of  a simple  and  obvious  explanation  when 
thus  treated. 

The  other  merit  of  this  interpretation  is  shown  not  so  much 
in  extended  powers  of  accepting  propositions,  as  in  the  practi- 
cal facility  of  grappling  with  them  when  we  have  got  them  be- 
fore us.  This  rests  upon  the  truth  already  adverted  to,  that 
the  only  way  of  dealing  with  complicated  propositions  is  to  pro- 
ceed by  analyzing  them  into  their  details.  Now,  if  a group  of 
apparently  contradictory  propositions  be  set  before  us,  we  have, 
so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  affirmative  side  of  interpretation, 
no  ready  means  of  combining  them  and  eliciting  their  possible 
solution.  We  should  have  a mere  riddle  to  guess  at  rather 
than  a problem  with  a recognized  procedure  of  attack  ; because 
every  one  of  the  group  is,  so  to  say,  at  the  mercy  of  the  others : 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  of  their  apparent  claims  each  may 
have  to  forego.  But  take  the  negative  import  of  each ; resolve 
each,  that  is,  into  all  its  elementary  denials,  and  every  step  we 
take  is  sure,  for  such  denials  are  unconditional  and  independent. 
When  once  we  can  thus  resolve  our  procedure  into  a succession 
of  simple  stages,  of  which  we  know  that  we  shall  n'ot  have  to 
undo  any  or  retrace  our  steps,  we  feel  that  we  are  on  the  right 
line  of  attack,  and  that  almost  every  problem  is  then  conquerable. 

We  cannot  give  rules  here  for  thus  breaking  up  a proposition 
into  all  its  elementary  and  unconditional  negations,  but  must 
content  ourselves  by  indicating  how  it  is  done  in  a simple  case, 
and  illustrating  its  advantages  by  an  example.  Let  us  take 
x—y,  or,  in  Hamiltonian  phrase,  “ all  x is  all  y.”  The  blemish  in 
this  (its  affirmative)  import  is  that  it  does  not  positively  commit 
itself  to  the  existence  of  an  x or  a y,  but  merely  maintains  that 
if  there  be  one  there  must  be  the  other ; that  the  classes  are  in 
that  case  identical.  But  resolve  it  into  its  negations,  and  we  find 
that  it  says,  “ there  is  no  x that  is  not  y,”  “ there  is  no  y that  is 
not  x,”  {x(\  — y)  ~o,y{\  —x)  = o),  and  to  these  denials  it  will  stick 
without  fail.  Now  take  the  following  group  of  propositions: 
“ all  x is  either  y and  z or  not -y  “ all  xy,  that  is  z,  is  also  w 

“ no  tux  is  yz.”  None  of  these  propositions  could  be  called  really 
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complicated,  and  we  might  readily  compose  a concrete  verbal 
example  to  fit  them.  Moreover,  the  solution  itself  is  as  simple 
as  can  be  ; viz.,  “ no  x is  y”  for  this  is  the  outcome  of  the 
given  propositions,  and  is  all  that  is  needed  to  harmonize  them. 
But  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  try  to  work  this  by  the  com- 
mon methods ; and  if  we  did,  we  should  be  pulled  up  sharp  by 
what  with  them  is  a flat  contradiction.  For  “no  x is  y”  is  the 
same  as  “ xy  is  nothing.”  Now  xy  is  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
second  proposition,  and  propositions  with  a non-existent  sub- 
ject have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  no  interpretation  on  the 
common  view.  So  nothing  apparently  could  be  done  with  such 
a group,  though  in  strictness  they  do  not  really  involve  any  in- 
soluble contradiction  ; as  we  have  pointed  out. 

We  have  thus  called  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  this  symbolic  logic.  Brief  as  our  account  has 
been  it  will  serve,  we  hope,  to  explain  and  justify  the  summing 
up  of  the  principal  merits  of  the  system  which  we  now  offer  in 
conclusion.  One  of  these  merits,  and  far  the  most  obvious  at 
first  sight,  is  that  of  power.  That  problems  can  be  successfully 
attacked  by  these  methods  which  would  utterly  baffle  the 
acutest  minds  when  confined  to  the  ordinary  methods,  or  to 
common  sense,  seems  too  indisputably  clear  to  need  formal  proof. 
The  examples  which  have  been  offered  in  the  early  part  of  this 
essay  are  very  elementary  ones  for  a symbolic  system,  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  if  they  be  submitted  to  an  ordinary  class  of 
logical  students  the  result  will  be  somewhat  like  that  of  using 
bows  and  arrows  against  a modern  fort.  This  access  of  power 
is  sometimes  attributed  by  logicians  who  admit  its  existence  to 
a sort  of  unholy  compact  with  the  powers  of  mathematics.  As 
already  remarked,  I cannot  agree  with  this  opinion,  but  prefer 
to  admit  no  process  and  no  result  in  our  system  which  would 
not  be  equally  admissible  in  common  logic,  and  describable  in 
common  language. 

The  real  reasons  why  we  can  do  so  much  more,  and  do  it  so 
far  more  easily,  are  not  difficult  to  detect.  One  important 
cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  device  of  substituting  the  uncon- 
ditional negative  interpretation  of  propositions  for  the  intri- 
cately conditioned  affirmative  interpretation.  As  already  re- 
marked, this  enables  us  to  break  up  a complicated  problem, 
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which  would  be  hopelessly  insoluble  as  it  stands,  into  a succes- 
sion of  steps  which  are  not  only  comparatively  easy,  but  which 
we  know  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  reverse.  Beyond  this 
the  advantages  are  those  of  symbolic  language  in  general. 
We  define  our  terms  and  signs  for  ourselves ; thus  escaping  the 
fluctuations  and  ambiguities  of  common  language.  We  are  free 
to  stick  to  our  adopted  meanings  in  defiance  of  the  implications 
and  associations  of  common  language  and  of  the  laws  of  gram- 
mar. A single  brief  symbol  will  represent  aggregates  of  terms 
and  operations  which  would  demand  a whole  paragraph  to  ex- 
plain in  ordinary  language.  But  such  advantages  as  these  are 
too  well  known  to  every  student  to  need  enumeration  here. 

Impressive,  however,  as  is  the  power  which  these  methods  are 
able  to  confer  upon  us,  it  is  not  here,  I think,  that  the  philo- 
sophic logician  would  seek  the  principal  merit  of  a symbolic 
system.  It  should  rather  be  looked  for  in  the  wider  grasp 
which  it  gives  us  of  the  familiar  principles  of  the  older  system  ; 
in  its  enabling  us  to  sit  loosely  to  restrictions  which  are  merely 
artificial  and  traditional ; to  detect  the  germs  of  processes  and 
characteristics  which  when  generalized  become  of  great  impor- 
tance ; to  decide  between  rival  views  on  broader  grounds  than 
those  furnished  by  the  slender  data  of  the  old  system  ; and  so 
forth — in  fact,  to  put  the  logical  student  into  the  same  sort  of 
position  that  he  who  has  studied  analytical  geometry  feels  when 
he  goes  back  to  his  Euclid.  We  will  briefly  indicate  some  of 
these  advantages. 

For  instance,  the  mere  habit  and  capacity  of  generalization 
is  surely  worth  a great  deal.  The  common  syllogism  may  be 
described  as  being  a solution  of  the  following  problem  : “ Given 
the  relations,  in  respect  of  extension,  of  each  of  two  classes  to  a 
third,  as  conveyed  by  means  of  two  propositions,  find  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  former  to  one  another.”  We  do  not  maintain 
that  this  is  the  only,  or  even  the  best,  account  of  the  process, 
but  it  is  certainly  an  account.  Well,  the  general  problem  of 
which  this  is  a very  special  case  may  be  stated  thus : “ Given 
any  number  of  propositions,  of  any  kind,  and  involving  any 
number  of  terms,  find  the  mutual  relations  to  one  another,  in 
respect  of  their  extension,  of  any  selection  and  combination 
from  amongst  all  these  terms  to  any  other  such  selection.”  If 
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this  be  correct,  the  man  who  knows  the  generalized  form  will 
surely  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  specialized  and  more 
familiar  form.  Again,  the  syllogism  is  a case  of  elimination  as 
well  as  of  inference ; that  is,  we  know  that  we  thus  get  rid,  in 
our  conclusion,  of  one  term  out  of  the  three  involved  in  our 
premises.  Here  the  corresponding  general  problem  would  be  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  the  number  of  terms 
which  can  be  eliminated  from  one  proposition,  or  from  a group 
of  propositions,  and  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  such  process 
of  elimination. 

A wide  generalization  sometimes  assumes  so  unfamiliar  an 
aspect  to  those  who  were  only  acquainted  with  a specialized 
form  of  the  process,  that  the  realization  of  it  may  amount 
almost  to  a new  conception.  Thus  we  all  know  what  a step  it 
is  to  most  beginners  to  extend  “weight”  into  “ universal  gravi- 
tation.” Something  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  case  of  that 
inverse  operation  which  we  indicate  by  the  use  of  a fraction. 
What  is  called  by  the  logicians  “ accidental  conversion”  is  a 
very  narrow  and  special  instance  of  this  operation.  Given  “ all 
X is  Y,”  what  is  known  about  Y in  relation  to  X ? The  usual 
answer,  that  “ some  Y is  X,”  when  interpreted  in  terms  of  ex- 
tension may  be  seen  to  amount  to  this:  that  the  class  Y must 
certainly  include  all  X,  and  may  possibly,  for  aught  we  know, 
include  anything  else  besides.  Differently  worded,  this  is  that 
inverse  process  already  mentioned,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
“ Find  a class,  in  its  widest  extent,  such  that  on  restriction  by 
X it  shall  just  reduce  to  X.”  Now  this  is  a very  narrow  case 
of  a very  wide  operation,  which  may  be  generalized  as  follows  : 
Express,  in  all  its  attainable  detail,  the  extent  of  a class  such 
that  on  restriction  by  some  assigned  class  it  shall  be  reduced  to 
some  other  assigned  class;  the  two  latter  not  being  simple 
classes,  like  and  y,  but  anyhow  composed  of  any  number  of 
logical  terms. 

These  generalizations  may  often  be  profitably  studied  among 
limiting  cases  ; that  is,  by  pushing  general  rules  to  their  ex- 
tremest  bounds  and  then  seeking  for  an  interpretation  of  them 
there.  Every  mathematician  knows  how  profitable  this  exer- 
cise is  in  his  own  department,  but  there  has  been  so  little  resort 
to  it  in  the  field  of  logic  that  one  would  almost  think  that  the 
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popular  prejudice  against  “pushing  rules  too  far”  had  been 
accepted  here.  But  much  may  thus  be  learnt  in  logic,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  learn  it  except  by  the  aid  of  pure  symbols,  for  the 
forms  of  common  language  are  apt  to  rebel  altogether  against 
what  they  regard  as  an  abuse.  We  had  a case  of  this  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  two  propositions  “ all  ;tr  is  y,”  “ no  x is  y,”  provided 
we  admit  that  x = o.  Within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  logic 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  objector  believe  that  we  were 
serious  here,  but  we  can  readily  see  that  when  we  come  to  treat 
such  propositions  as  “ all  xy  is  ab ,”  to  say  nothing  of  more  com- 
plicated ones,  such  an  interpretation  is  forced  upon  us.1  In- 
stead of  simplifying  our  rules  by  its  rejection  we  should  render 
them  hopelessly  complex. 

The  generalizations  thus  referred  to  are  but  one  or  two 
selected  out  of  many.  What  objection  can  be  urged  to  the 
suggestion  that  those  who  are  able  thoroughly  to  understand 
logic  in  its  common  form  should  also  go  on  to  study  it  in  the 
light  of  these  extensions  ? Whatever  objections  we  may  urge, 
do  not  let  us  rest  our  rejection  on  the  ground  that  the  discus- 
sion of  these  questions  does  not  belong  to  logic.  Say,  if  we 
like,  that  such  problems  are  insoluble ; say,  if  we  like,  that  they 
are  so  simple  that  they  may  be  solved  by  the  traditional 
methods  ; say,  if  we  like,  that  they  are  frivolous  and  useless 
(being  agreed  that  the  syllogism  and  its  rules  are  useful)  ; but 
do  not  let  us  maintain  that  they  are  not  logic. 

They  belong  to  logic  by  a double  right,  both  positively  and 
negatively.  Positively  they  belong  to  it  because  they  are  simply 
a generalization  of  processes  of  which  that  science  is  universally 
admitted  to  take  cognizance.  No  line  can  be  drawn  dividing  off 
the  problems  of  ordinary  logic  from  those  of  the  symbolic. 
They  merge  insensibly  into  one  another  ; and  if  the  latter  is  to 
be  rejected  because  its  processes  admit  of  resolution  into,  and 

1 I once  procured  some  strawberry  plants  which  it  was  admitted  by  the 
vendor  did  not  bear  many  fruit.  But  I was  assured  that  they  would  just  make 
up  in  their  size  what  they  lost  in  their  number.  (He  gave  me  unconsciously 
the  hyperbolic  formula,  xy^c1,  for  connecting  these  two  elements.)  When  sum- 
mer came  no  strawberries  appeared.  I did  not  complain,  for  I saw  that  the 
nurseryman  would  maintain  that  the  size  of  the  non-existent  berry  was  infinite, 
which  I did  not  see  my  way  to  disprove.  So  I let  it  be,  feeling  that  it  was  my 
own  fault  for  not  having  barred  zero  values  of  either  variable. 
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performance  by,  the  rules  of  the  former,  the  former  might  as 
well  be  rejected  because  its  processes  admit  in  turn  of  analysis 
into  simpler  and  more  ultimate  mental  acts.  And,  negatively, 
such  problems  cannot  be  relegated  to  mathematics,  which  is  pre- 
sumably the  only  science  in  favor  of  which  any  plea  could  be 
urged.  They  have  really  nothing  to  do  with  number,  or  mag- 
nitude, or  shape,  or  direction,  as  such  ; limits  which  we  may 
take  as  practically  indicating  the  boundaries  of  'that  science. 
There  is  no  more  of  the  estimation  of  any  kind  of  unit  than 
there  is  in  the  syllogism.  They  can  be  so  stated  as  to  involve 
nothing  whatever  but  the  mutual  relations  of  various  class  terms 
in  the  way  of  inclusion  and  exclusion.  To  admit  that  the  syl- 
logism belongs  to  logic,  but  to  urge  that  such  problems  as  these 
belong  to  mathematics,  would  be  like  saying  that  addition 
belongs  to  arithmetic,  but  that  multiplication  is  a part  of  as- 
tronomy. 


John  Venn. 


HERBERT  SPENCER’S  THEORY  OF  SOCIOLOGY: 
A CRITICAL  ESSAY. 


HE  term  Sociology  was  invented  and  adopted  in  its 


French  equivalent  by  Auguste  Comte  in  his  “ Philoso- 
phic Positive.”  It  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  following 
sentence : “ After  Montesquieu,  the  next  great  addition  to 
Sociology  ( which  is  the  term  I may  be  allowed  to  invent , to  desig- 
nate Social  Physics')  was  made  by  Condorcet  proceeding  on  the 
views  suggested  by  his  illustrious  friend  Turgot”  (b.  vi.  chap.  ii.). 
The  term  Social  Physics , also  used  by  Comte  as  its  equivalent, 
is  significant,  suggesting  as  it  does  the  materialistic  theory  of 
man  which  Comte  takes  no  pains  to  conceal.  For  according  to 
his  teachings,  the  higher  nature  of  man  is  simply  the  result  of  a 
more  highly  organized  brain,  and  the  psychical  and  social  phe- 
nomena of  humanity  depend  solely  on  the  quality  and  condi- 
tions of  cerebral  activity.  On  such  a theory  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  man  in  society  should,  with 
the  strictest  propriety,  be  styled  Social  Physics. 

So  far  as  Comte’s  theory  of  science  will  allow,  as  being  lim- 
ited to  the  knowledge  of  phenomena  and  the  relations  of  simi- 
larity and  succession, — recognizing  neither  forces,  causes,  nor 
ends, — his  treatment  of  this  science  is  very  temperate,  and 
abounds  in  many  just  observations  in  respect  to  the  operation 
of  many  of  the  agencies  which  affect  man’s  social  status 
and  progress.  He  recognizes  very  distinctly  the  extremely 
complex  nature  of  the  problems  which  are  to  be  solved,  and  the 
difficulty  of  determining  all  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  several  products,  as  also  the  relative  importance  of  each. 
The  single  point  of  view  from  which  he  regards  society  is  that  of 
biology,  and  through  this  science  he  explains  all  the  higher  phe- 
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nomena  which  pertain  to  man.  He  quotes  with  approbation 
the  pregnant  sentence  of  Pascal : “ The  entire  succession  of  men 
through  the  whole  course  of  ages  must  be  regarded  as  one 
man,  always  living  and  incessantly  learning.”  To  this  he  adds  : 
“ The  whole  social  evolution  of  the  race  must  proceed  in  entire 
accordance  with  biological  laws ; and  social  phenomena  must 
always  be  founded  on  the  necessary  invariableness  of  the  human 
organism,  the  characteristics  of  which,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  are  always  to  be  essentially  the  same  and  related  in  the 
same  manner,  at  every  degree  of  the  social  scale — no  develop- 
ment of  them  attendant  upon  the  social  condition  ever  altering 
their  nature  in  the  least,  nor,  of  course,  creating  or  destroying 
their  nature  in  the  least,  nor,  of  course,  creating  or  destroy- 
ing any  faculties  whatever  or  transposing  their  influence.  No 
sociological  view  can  therefore  be  admitted,  at  any  stage  of  the 
science  or  under  any  appearance  of  historical  induction,  that  is 
contradictory  to  the  known  laws  of  human  nature.”  And  yet  he 
insists  that  historical  inductions  are  essential  conditions  to 
the  progress  and  perfection  of  the  deductions  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  biology  and  cerebral  psychology.  To  the  elucidation 
of  the  science  as  thus  conceived,  Comte  devotes  full  one  half  of 
the  bulky  treatise  which  occupies  five  stout  octavo  volumes.  It 
hardly  need  be  said  that  his  stand-point  is  that  of  materialistic 
atheism.  His  tone  is,  however,  thoroughly  grave  and  scientific, 
and,  abating  the  many  elaborately  superfluous  observations  into 
which  he  is  constantly  betrayed,  he  shows  careful  and  acute 
thinking  upon  many  of  the  subjects  which  he  passes  in  review, 
and  leaves  the  reader  with  the  feeling  of  profound  respect  for 
the  earnestness  of  this  plodding  and  laborious  thinker — as  also 
of  regret  for  the  narrow  limits  within  which  he  confined  himself 
by  denying  personality  and  freedom  to  both  man  and  God.' 

John  Stuart  Mill  devoted  the  last  book  of  his  treatise  on 
Logic  to  the  consideration  of  the  logic  of  Sociology.  He  adopts 
in  general  the  views  of  Comte,  as  modified  by  his  acceptance  of 
the  relations  involved  in  causation  and  consciousness.  These 
modifications  could  not  be  very  considerable,  however,  so  long 
as  he  denied  freedom  and  held  to  the  necessity  of  human  actions. 
Like  Comte  he  distinctly  recognizes  the  limitations  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  science,  and  treats  of  these  difficulties  at  length  in  the 
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light  of  his  own  analysis  of  the  Logic  of  Induction.  He  insists 
very  justly  that  tho  the  science  of  man  cannot  enable  us,  like 
astronomy,  to  foresee  and  predict  future  sociological  events  with 
entire  accuracy,  it  can  yet  with  the  greatest  advantage  acquaint 
us  with  the  tendencies  that  enter  into  social  phenomena,  and  so 
enable  us  in  some  measure  to  explain,  to  control  and  direct 
them. 

Herbert  Spencer,  tho  he  is  very  largely  indebted  to  Comte 
for  many  of  his  views,  and  especially  in  their  application  to 
Sociology,  has  emphasized  his  dissent  from  him  by  superadding 
the  doctrine  of  organic  development,  or  growth  after  the 
analogy  of  a living  being.  He  has  accordingly  modified  his 
views  of  Sociology  by  this  addition.  We  propose  to  inquire 
with  what  success.  Spencer’s  contributions  to  this  science  are 
professedly  only  Introductory  to  its  study.  They  are  to  con- 
sist of  “ The  Principles  of  Sociology,”  in  two  volumes,  “ Social 
Statics,”  and  “The  Study  of  Sociology,”  as  also  several  volumes 
of  “ Descriptive  Sociology,”  prepared  under  his  direction,  of 
materials  for  the  comparative  study  of  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  various  tribes  and  nations  of  men  at  different  periods  of 
their  history  and  at  different  stages  of  their  progress. 

The  volume  with  which  we  shall  chiefly  concern  ourselves  is 
entitled  “ The  Study  of  Sociology.”  In  its  external  form  and 
method  it  is  obviously  prepared  for  popular  impression  rather 
than  for  scientific  conviction.  The  chapters  are  connected  with 
one  another  by  no  very  obvious  relations  of  thought  or  associa- 
tion. The  treatment  of  the  topics  in  the  several  chapters  is 
sensational  rather  than  logical,  and  the  offences  against  good 
taste  and  decency  so  far  as  either  require  a respect  for  con- 
victions that  are  held  sacred  by  the  great  mass  of  Mr.  Spencer’s 
fellow-countrymen  are  almost  unparalleled  in  modern  contro- 
versial literature.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  any  just  conception  of 
the  treatise  to  one  who  has  not  read  it,  because  its  method 
is  rambling  and  the  clue  of  logical  connection  is  very  frequently 
lost  in  the  bewildering  maze  of  examples  and  stories  which  are 
designed  to  serve  as  illustrations.  The  only  practicable  method 
of  discovering  the  author’s  theory  is  to  subject  the  volume  to  a 
minute  criticism.  Even  this  promises  only  partial  success. 

One  prominent  feature  characterizes  this  treatise  from  begin- 
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ning  to  end,  and  that  is  that  the  author  assumes  the  truth 
of  Evolution  as  an  axiom  which  not  only  ought  to  be  accepted 
by  all  men  who  can  rightfully  claim  to  be  considered  men  of 
science,  but  has  in  fact  been  already  received  by  all  who  are  now 
known  as  such.  He  seems  to  assert  with  nearly  the  same  out- 
spoken positiveness  that  a theist  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word  cannot  accept  Sociology  in  any  scientific  sense  of  the 
term.  We  find  the  first  of  these  positions  distinctly  announced 
in  the  first  chapter,  and  the  last  stated  in  the  concluding  chap- 
ter. We  ought  to  expect  that  each  should  be  supported  by 
some  formal  argumentation.  Inasmuch  as  the  book  professes 
to  be  in  some  sense  introductory  to  the  study  of  this  new 
science  which  the  author  finds  not  yet  perfected  or  even 
formulated,  and  is  addressed  to  the  popular  ear  all  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  science  and  ignorant  of  its  meaning  and 
its  value,  we  should  expect  that  a treatise  with  such  a 
beginning  and  ending  would  be  fortified  by  arguments 
and  explanations  touching  these  fundamental  points.  We  have 
some  reason  for  surprise  if  not  for  complaint  when  we  find  that 
its  argumentation  is  occupied  with  the  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  Evolution  through  its  application  to  Sociology  rather  than 
with  the  illustration  of  Sociology  by  means  of  Evolution. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  find  the  following : 

“ Now  that  the  transformation  and  equivalence  of  forces  is  seen  by  men 
of  science  to  hold  not  only  throughout  all  inorganic  actions,  but  through- 
out all  organic  actions  ; now  that  even  mental  changes  are  recognized  as 
the  correlatives  of  cerebral  changes,  which  also  conform  to  this  principle ; 
and  now,  that  there  must  be  admitted  the  corollary,  that  all  actions  going 
on  in  a society  are  measured  by  certain  antecedent  energies,  which  dis- 
appear in  effecting  them,  while  they  themselves  become  actual  or  potential 
energies  from  which  subsequent  actions  arise;  it  is  strange  that  there 
should  not  have  arisen  the  consciousness  that  these  highest  phenomena  are 
to  be  studied  as  lower  phenomena  have  been  studied — not,  of  course,  after 
the  same  physical  methods,  but  in  conformity  with  the  same  principles. 
And  yet  scientific  men  rarely  display  such  a consciousness.” 

In  the  conclusion  we  find  these  utterances: 

“ Such  must  be,  in  part,  my  defence  for  having  set  down  many  thoughts 
which  the  title  of  this  work  does  not  cover.  Especially  have  I found  my- 
self obliged  thus  to  transgress,  by  representing  the  study  of  Sociology  as 
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the  study  of  Evolution  in  its  most  complex  form.  It  is  clear  that  to  one 
who  considers  the  facts  societies  exhibit  as  having  had  their  origin  in 
supernatural  interpositions,  or  in  the  wills  of  individual  ruling  men,  the 
study  of  these  facts  will  have  an  aspect  wholly  unlike  that  which  it  has  to 
one  who  contemplates  them  as  generated  by  processes  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment continuing  through  centuries.  Ignoring,  as  the  first  view 
tacitly  does,  that  conformity  to  law,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word, 
which  the  second  view  tacitly  asserts,  there  can  be  but  little  community 
between  the  methods  of  inquiry  proper  to  them  respectively.  Continuous 
causation,  which  in  the  one  case  there  is  little  or  no  tendency  to  trace,  be- 
comes, in  the  other  case,  the  chief  object  of  attention;  whence  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  formed  wholly  different  ideas  of  the  appropriate  modes 
of  investigation.  A foregone  conclusion  respecting  the  nature  of  social 
phenomena  is  thus  inevitably  implied  in  any  suggestions  for  the  study 
of  them.” 

The  first  of  these  extracts  is  under  the  title  of  “ Our  Need 
of  Sociology,”  and  was  designed  to  illustrate  the  point  that  men 
of  science  who  know  that  Evolution  is  universally  accepted 
as  the  only  scientific  theory  of  all  phenomena,  the  spiritual 
and  social  included,  have  not  yet  accepted  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion that  Sociology  can  only  be  explained  by  this  theory, 
and  therefore  need  to  be  instructed  in  respect  to  these  special 
applications.  The  considerations  adduced  in  the  second  of 
these  extracts  would  have  led  a moderately  candid  man  to  ask 
whether  it  were  impossible  to  believe  that  human  freedom  and  a 
superintending  Providence  are  consistent  with  the  presence  and 
agency  of  fixed  forces  or  tendencies  that  conform  to  natural 
law.  A person  moderately  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
human  speculation  respecting  social  phenomena  from  the  Book 
of  Job  onwards,  would  at  least  recognize  the  unquestioned  fact 
that  both  men  and  devils — if  we  are  to  credit  Milton — had  in 
every  generation  vexed  themselves  with  inquiries  how  God 
could  execute  his  decrees  in  the  developments  of  human 
history  and  yet  man  be  free  to  promote  or  thwart  them.  That 
a theist  or  Christian  had  ever  attempted  to  form  a theory  of 
Sociology,  and  with  some  fair  pretensions  to  reasonableness, 
seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the  conception  of  this  student 
of  man,  to  whom  the  very  term  Rational  or  Scientific  Theology 
is  an  offence  to  his  understanding  and  the  object  of  his  ignorant 
and  sometimes  ill-mannered  ridicule. 
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The  evils  adduced  in  the  first  chapter  to  prove  the  need  of 
social  science  are  pertinent  enough  provided  it  were  conceded 
that  Sociology  is  adequate  to  prevent  or  cure  them.  Mr. 
Spencer  uses  very  just  and  true  language  concerning  the 
necessity  that  character  or  the  springs  of  action  should 
be  changed  in  order  that  conduct  may  be  rectified.  He  almost 
agrees  with  those  teachers  whom  he  sneers  at  as  Methodists  in 
respect  to  the  necessity  of  a new  birth  in  man  in  order  that 
society  may  be  reformed.  But  unfortunately  he  holds  with 
Robert  Owen  that  any  inward  change  of  character  can  be 
effected  only  by  favorable  social  circumstances.  In  this  particu- 
lar many  thinkers  who  have  meditated  as  profoundly  as  he  upon 
the  problems  of  Sociology  do  not  agree  with  him,  but  agree 
with  the  Methodists. 

The  second  chapter  asks  and  seeks  to  answer  the  question  “ Is 
there  a Social  Science?”  In  discussing  this  question  Mr.  Spencer 
supposes  that  there  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  must  answer 
the  question  in  the  negative.  The  first  believe  “ that  phenomena 
that  are  greatly  involved  are  supernaturally  produced,”  conspicu- 
ous by  the  agency  of  great  men,  and  the  second  contend  that 
Sociology  cannot  meet  the  requisitions  for  a science  by  reason 
of  the  element  of  human  freedom.  In  illustrating  the  first  he 
holds  up  to  ridicule  the  devout  recognition  of  the  agency  of  God 
on  various  occasions  of  history,  and  in  treating  of  the  second  he 
attacks  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  C.  Kingsley  for  seeming  to  deny 
that  a social  science  of  free  beings  is  possible.  He  forgets  that 
what  they  intend  is  that  Sociology  cannot  be  an  exact  science 
— that  inasmuch,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Mill,  it  has  to  do 
with  tendencies  only,  its  provisions  and  explanations  can  never 
reach  beyond  a certain  degree  of  probability  and  must  always 
be  uttered  with  more  or  less  reservation.  Indeed  Mr.  Spencer 
without  knowing  it  seems  to  furnish  all  the  materials  for  this  very 
answer  to  Mr.  Froude  and  Kingsley  in  the  concessions  which  he 
subsequently  makes  concerning  the  failures  to  gain  certainty  and 
completeness  in  our  provisions  and  explanations  of  social  phe- 
nomena, and  without  seeming  to  be  aware  that  the  argument 
is  as  truly  at  their  service  as  it  is  at  his  own.  The  chapter 
abounds  in  sundry  particularly  splenetic  passages,  as  when  Mr. 
Spencer  harps  upon  a theme  which  the  reader  of  his  graver 
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works  will  recognize  as  having  been  treated  before  under  the 
title  of  “ The  Impiety  of  the  Pious.” 

“The  disguises  which  piety  puts  on  are,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  sug- 
gestive of  that  which  some  would  describe  by  a quite  opposite  name.  To 
study  the  Universe  as  it  is  manifested  to  us ; to  ascertain  by  patient  obser- 
vation the  order  of  the  manifestations;  to  discover  that  the  manifestations 
are  connected  with  one  another  after  a regular  way  in  Time  and  Space; 
and,  after  repeated  failures,  to  give  up  as  futile  the  attempt  to  understand 
the  Power  manifested  is  condemned  as  irreligious.  And  meanwhile  the 
character  of  religious  is  claimed  by  those  who  figure  to  themselves  a 
Creator  moved  by  motives  like  their  own  ; who  conceive  themselves  as 
discovering  his  designs ; and  who  even  speak  of  him  as  tho  he  laid  plans 
to  outwit  the  devil !” 

He  seems  also  to  wander  a little  from  the  question  whether 
there  is  a social  science  in  the  following : 

“Just  as  that  theory  of  the  solar  system  which  supposes  the  planets  to 
have  been  launched  into  their  orbits  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  looks 
feasible  so  long  as  you  do  not  insist  on  knowing  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty ; and  just  as  the  special  creation  of  plants  and 
animals  seems  a tenable  hypothesis  until  you  try  and  picture  to  your- 
self definitely  the  process  by  which  one  of  them  is  brought  into  existence ; 
so  the  genesis  of  societies  by  the  actions  of  great  men,  may  be  comfortably 
believed  so  long  as,  resting  in  general  notions,  you  do  not  ask  for  particu- 
lars.” 

The  third  chapter,  “ On  the  Nature  of  the  Social  Science,” 
ought  to  be  the  most  instructive  of  all,  inasmuch  as  it  should 
define  and  defend  the  conception  of  Sociology  which  after  so 
much  painstaking  we  might  suppose  had  been  reached  by  Mr. 
Spencer.  We  turn  the  leaves  with  awakened  interest,  expecting 
on  every  page  to  find  a statement  of  the  improvements  which  he 
has  made  upon  Comte  and  Mill,  and  especially  of  the  illuminat- 
ing light  which  has  been  poured  upon  it  by  the prima philosophia 
of  Evolution.  We  come  to  the  last  paragraph  and  the  last  line 
— and  what  have  we  found?  Not  a single  either  concise  or 
expanded  definition  of  the  new  social  science  — not  even  a 
sketch  of  the  materials  from  which  to  frame  a definition  by 
either  condensation  or  inference.  All  the  chapter  yields  to  us 
is  a series  of  rambling  remarks  upon  society  as  an  organism— 
the  import  or  intent  of  which  is  to  illustrate  the  analogy  be- 
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tween  growth  in  the  several  forms  of  living  beings  and  growth 
in  what  we  popularly  call  social  organisms.  Even  these  facts 
and  observations  are  not  so  much  designed  to  illustrate  or 
prove  that  social  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  law  of 
Evolution  as  to  show  that  social  phenomena  follow  the  laws 
of  organic  growth  and  therefore  prove  the  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion. Despairing  of  finding  in  the  introductory  volume  an 
answer  to  our  question,  What  is  Sociology  as  conceived  by  Mr. 
Spencer,  we  turn  to  the  “ Principles  of  Sociology,”  Vol.  I.,  being 
attracted  by  the  promising  table  of  contents  of  Part  II.,  “The 
Inductions  of  Sociology.”  But  after  looking  through  all  the 
chapters,  and  following  the  many  illustrations  gathered  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  lowest  forms  of  living  beings  and  on  the 
other  from  every  description  of  social  relations  and  progress,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  author  is  seeking  to  establish 
the  universality  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  particulars  from  the  two  domains  of  life  and  society. 
We  have  in  this  an  example  of  what  we  find  everywhere  in  all 
his  treatises.  Whatever  the  subject-matter  may  be,  they  are  all 
written  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  law  of  Evolution  as  every- 
where present  and  controlling  all  phenomena. 

Looking  elsewhere  for  what  we  seek,  we  find  the  keynote  of 
his  system  expressed  by  himself,  in  the  words  in  which  he  ex- 
plains the  additions  which  he  has  made  to  what  he  learned  from 
Comte  : “ And  now  let  me  point  out  that  which  really  has  exer- 
cised a profound  influence  on  my  course  of  thought.  The  truth 
which  Harvey’s  embryological  inquiries  first  dimly  indicated, 
which  was  more  clearly  perceived  by  Wolff  and  Goethe,  and 
which  was  put  into  a definite  shape  by  Von  Baer — the  truth 
that  all  organic  development  is  a change  from  a state  of  homo- 
geneity to  a state  of  heterogeneity — this  it  is  from  which  very 
many  of  the  conclusions  which  I now  hold  have  indirectly 
resulted.  There  is  also  manifested  the  belief  that  this  evo- 
lution is  in  both  cases  determined  by  the  coincidence  of  con- 
ditions— the  action  of  circumstances.  And  there  is  further  in 
the  sections  above  referred  to  a recognition  of  the  fact  that 
organic  and  social  evolutions  conform  to  the  same  law.” 

This  application  of  Evolution  seems  to  have  wrought  like 
new  wine  upon  a head  previously  wonted  to  the  weak  and 
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watery  mechanical  philosophy  of  Comte.  The  product  has  been 
a degradation  of  the  conceptions  proper  to  the  organic  and  the 
spiritual  to  a hybrid  materialism,  and  the  explanation  of  all  the 
forms  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  as  also  of  the  phenomena 
of  man  whether  individual  or  social,  by  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion of  original  molecules  or  star-dust.  We  know  indeed  that 
the  state  was  conceived  by  Plato  to  be  that  spiritually  or- 
ganized unity  which  the  potently  working  idea  wrought  out 
of  crude  matter  after  manifold  struggling  essays  towards  its  own 
realization.  In  Aristotle  we  have  a similar  conception  stated  in 
more  accurate  and  scientific  language.  But  according  to  Her- 
bert Spencer  social  organization  is  effected  by  the  spontaneous 
elevation  of  material  elements  and  the  adjustment  of  the  rela- 
tions of  matter  into  structures  that  are  spontaneously  and  suc- 
cessively spiritualized  and  made  capable  or  che  highest  and 
noblest  functions  and  relations. 

This  Chapter  III.  which  proposes  to  define  the  nature  of  So- 
ciology begins  with  what  seem  to  be  exact  definitions  and  pro- 
ceeds with  plausible  analogies.  The  critic  who  follows  it  with  a 
careful  scrutiny  is  soon  confounded  by  the  dexterity  with  which 
the  author  plays  fast  and  loose  with  his  fundamental  notions 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  glides  from  one  to  another,  borne 
up  and  onward  by  the  flimsiest  and  most  transparent  of 
metaphors.  For  example,  he  starts  with  the  true  position  that 
the  shape  of  the  ultimate  molecules  in  any  mechanical  combina- 
tion determines  the  external  form  of  the  mass  into  which  they 
are  gathered.  He  observes  next  that  in  chemical  and  many 
other  if  not  in  all  purely  physical  adjustments,  each  combina- 
tion has  a form  of  crystallization  which  is  taken  to  determine 
its  chemical  or  physical  qualities.  Here  we  have  function  de- 
pendent on  structure.  He  proceeds  to  observe  that  in  living 
matter  the  same  is  true,  for  do  we  not  see  that  the  polyp  and 
the  begonia  when  divided  grow  again  after  the  same  form  as  the 
undivided  parent?  “Given  then  the  nature  of  the  units,  and 
the  nature  of  the  aggregate  they  form  is  predetermined.”  That 
may  be,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  function,  as  well  as  shape, 
depends  on  structure.  It  is  not  on  the  chemical  units  as  units 
that  enter  into  water  that  its  properties  depend,  but  on  their 
capacity  to  affect  one  another  when  brought  isto  contact.  It 
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is  not  the  relative  position  of  the  particles  that  enter  into  an 
iron  bar  that  makes  it  weak  or  strong,  but  on  their  mutual 
action  on  one  another  in  molecular  relations.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  the  form  of  a pile  of  cannon-shot  depends  altogether  on 
their  relative  position,  it  by  no  means  follows  what  is  true  of  a 
pile  of  cannon-shot  explains  all  that  is  true  of  the  human  brain 
and  the  human  body  with  the  functions  of  life  and  thought  and 
feeling.  Mr.  Spencer  clears  every  one  of  these  chasms  with 
flying  leaps,  and  alighting  upon  that  structure  which  we  call 
Society,  he  concludes  that  as  in  all  lower  forms  of  being  the 
properties  or  functions  depend  on  the  arrangement  of  the  units, 
so  is  it  with  that  social  structure  of  which  the  units  are  living 
and  thinking  men  and  women.  He  does  indeed  condescend  to 
say  in  passing : “ Those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rest  of  the  universe  and 
another  law  for  mankind  will  doubtless  be  astonished  by  the 
proposal  to  include  aggregates  of  men  in  this  generalization.” 
They  are  astonished,  and  with  reason. 

We  submit,  moreover,  that  such  reasoning  strictly  construed 
overthrows  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  as  a succession  of  processes 
of  differentiation  and  integration.  If  “ the  properties  of  the 
units  determine  the  whole  they  make  up,”  then  the  aggregate 
equals  the  sum  of  the  units  and  its  functions  are  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  their  united  force.  Now  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the 
aggregates  called  the  human  heart  and  the  human  liver  and 
the  human  brain  as  organs  with  functions  are  something  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  units  that  compose  them,  and  it  ought  to 
be  equally  clear  to  Mr.  Spencer  that  if  the  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion is  true  any  lower  structure  of  aggregates  has  the  power  to 
transform  itself,  that  is  its  own  units,  into  structures  which 
differ  from  itself  in  higher  capacities  and  functions.  That  is,  a 
unit  with  a given  structure  or  mechanical  disposition  of  mole- 
cules not  only  has  the  capacity  for  exercising  the  functions 
which  this  structure  makes  possible,  but  of  evolving  another 
molecular  structure  with  other  functions  by  the  aid  of  a new 
environment. 

Mr.  Spencer  barely  saves  himself  from  persisting  in  this  over- 
sight of  his  own  essential  principle  of  Evolution,  by  introducing, 
almost  by  accident,  two  qualifying  clauses  in  which  he  repre- 
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sents  social  aggregates  to  be  more  than  added  units.  “ It” 
(social  science)  “ has  to  explain  how  slight  modifications  of  indi- 
vidual nature  arising  under  modified  conditions  of  life  make 
somewhat  larger  aggregates  possible and  again,  “ It  has  to  ex- 
hibit the  stronger  and  more  prolonged  social  influences  which  by 
further  modifying  the  characters  of  the  units  facilitate  aggrega- 
tion with  further  complexity  of  social  structure.” 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  familiar  with  this  kind  of 
reasoning  that  the  words  structure , function,  organs  and  organ- 
ism, growth  and  development  are  capable  of  a great  variety  of 
significations,  and  these  may  be  easily  interchanged  with  one 
another  by  a confident  and  careless  thinker.  A well-known 
President  of  the  great  republic  once  made  himself  notorious  by 
calling  himself  “ an  old  public  functionary,”  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  another  was  willing  to  be  any  “ organ”  of  the  people  and 
boasted  that  he  had  been  evolved  through  all  the  organs  inter- 
mediate from  an  alderman  up  to  a President  by  accident.  In 
such  connections  these  terms  seem  simple  and  unambiguous. 
But  when  we  ask  what  there  is  in  “ the  structure”  of  the  com- 
monwealth that  produces  the  organ,  or  in  the  structure  of 
“ the  organ  ” that  enables  it  to  successively  fulfil  all  the 
varied  functions  from  an  alderman  up  to  a President,  the  ana- 
logies begin  to  be  uncertain.  Moreover,  when  Comte  con- 
tends that  the  highest  conceivable  perfection  of  the  social  struc- 
ture and  that  to  which  it  tends  by  the  law  of  progress  will  be 
reached  when  “ the  individual  life  shall  be  subordinated  in  the 
greatest  degree  to  the  social  life,”  and  when  Spencer  contends 
that  this  perfection  will  be  realized  under  the  law  of  Evolution 
“ when  social  life  will  have  no  other  end  than  to  maintain  the 
completest  sphere  for  individual  life,”  we  have  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  so-called  social  organism  of  which  the  units  are  intel- 
ligent and  free  includes  elements  and  relations  that  are  very 
different  from  those  concerned  with  the  form  of  a pile  of  cannon- 
balls, or  the  shaping  of  a crystal,  or  even  the  determination  of 
the  functions  of  a living  vegetable  or  animal.  We  repeat  that 
we  find  no  objection  to  the  terms  organism,  growth,  structure, 
and  development.  But  we  find  in  them,  when  used  in  a science 
of  Sociology  that  concerns  human  beings,  relations  that  are 
higher  than  any  which  mechanism  implies.  To  our  thinking 
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they  suppose  life  and  spirit,  intelligence  and  personality,  free- 
dom and  God  in  the  universe.  For  these  very  reasons  we 
cannot  consent  that  they  should  be  turned  to  baser  uses  by 
•any  kind  of  philosophical  legerdemain , or  be  employed  to 
dignify  and  recommend  a materialistic  view  of  the  forces  which 
control  human  society  or  an  atheistic  theory  of  human  progress. 

We  have  said  enough  of  the  vagueness  of  Spencer’s  concep- 
tion of  structure  and  organization  and  growth  when  used  to 
explain  the  nature  of  social  science.  In  the  subsequent  part  of 
this  chapter  he  proceeds  to  “ make  more  definite  the  conception 
of  a social  science’’  by  laying  down  a few  propositions  respecting 
the  relations  of  structure  to  organization  and  growth.  They  are 
like  the  following:  “Take  the  general  fact  that  along  with 
social  aggregation  there  always  goes  some  kind  of  organization.” 
“ A differentiation  of  the  originally  homogeneous  mass  of  units 
into  a co-ordinating  part  and  a co-ordinated  part  is  the  indispen- 
sable initial  step.”  “Along  with  evolution  of  societies  in  size 
there  goes  evolution  of  their  co-ordinating  centres,  which  having 
become  permanent  presently  become  more  or  less  complex.” 
“ Men  rise  into  the  state  of  social  aggregation  on  condition  that 
they  lapse  into  relations  of  inequality  in  respect  of  power  and 
are  made  to  co-operate  as  a whole  only  by  the  agency  of  a struc- 
ture securing  obedience.”  “ At  a higher  stage  the  power  of  the 
chief  being  well  established  he  no  longer  supports  himself.” 

The  relation  between  structure  and  growth  is  also  illustrated 
in  order  to  show  that  great  growth  is  impossible  without  a com- 
plicated structure,  and  conversely  that  a complex  structure  tends 
to  arrest  growth,  as  is  seen  in  appliances  for  locomotion,  drainage, 
trade,  and  education,  the  organs  of  which,  like  those  of  an  animal 
body,  first  facilitate  and  then  hinder  growth.  These  positions 
are  doubtless  designed  to  shed  further  light  on  the  nature  of 
Sociology  as  a science,  but  they  all  assume  the  position  what 
has  never  yet  been  proved ; viz.,  that  these  fundamental  concep- 
tions have  the  same  import  in  the  so-called  mechanical,  vital, 
and  social  organisms.  Upon  this  much-questioned  point  the 
entire  chapter  throws  not  a ray  of  light,  however,  and  we  are 
consequently  left  as  much  in  the  dark  at  the  end  as  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  beginning. 

The  scientific  student  who  requires  clear  and  justified  con- 
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ceptions  to  begin  with  might  be  tempted  to  close  the  book  in 
utter  disgust  and  despair  did  he  not  find  in  Chapter  XIV.  some 
ground  for  hope  that  it  would  furnish  the  needed  light  as  to 
what  Sociology  is.  This  chapter  is  entitled  “ Preparation  in 
Biology,”  and  purports  to  show  how  the  scientific  study  of  life  is 
a preparation  for  the  scientific  study  of  society.  Here  perhaps 
the  clue  may  be  found  which  shall  explain  how  the  animal  is  re- 
lated to  the  social  organism.  Early  in  this  chapter  the  author 
rises  to  the  doctrine  of  the  development  of  organisms  one  from 
another,  and  asserts  that  this  is  essential  to  Sociology  in  its  com- 
plete and  highest  achievement.  He  remarks  of  Comte : 

“ Nor  did  he  arrive  at  that  conception  of  the  social  science  which  alone 
fully  affiliates  it  upon  the  simpler  sciences — the  conception  of  it  as  an 
account  of  the  most  complex  forms  of  that  continuous  redistribution  of 
matter  and  motion  which  is  going  on  universally.  Only  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  transformations  passed  through  during  the  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay  of  a society  conform  to  the  same  principles  as  do  the  transforma- 
tions passed  through  by  aggregates  of  all  orders,  inorganic  and  organic — 
only  when  it  is  seen  that  the  process  is  in  all  cases  similarly  determined  by 
forces,  and  is  not  scientifically  interpreted  until  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
those  forces ; — only  then  is  there  reached  the  conception  of  Sociology  as  a 
science,  in  the  complete  meaning  of  the  word.” 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  show  the  relation  of  the  two  sciences : 

“There  are  two  distinct  and  equally  important  ways  in  which  these 
sciences  are  connected.  In  the  first  place,  all  social  actions  being  deter- 
mined by  the  actions  of  individuals,  and  all  actions  of  individuals  being 
vital  actions  that  conform  to  the  laws  of  life  at  large,  a rational  interpreta- 
tion of  social  actions  implies  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life.  In  the  second 
place,  a society  as  a whole,  considered  apart  from  its  living  units,  presents 
phenomena  of  growth,  structure,  and  function,  like  those  of  growth, 
structure,  and  function  in  an  individual  body ; and  these  last  are  needful 
keys  to  the  first.” 

Taking  the  second  of  these  positions  first,  on  which  the  reader 
will  observe  the  whole  question  turns,  he  seeks  to  show  that 
society,  apart  from  its  being  composed  of  living  units,  is  analo- 
gous to  a living  organism  and  the  resemblances  are  more  than 
metaphorical.  The  parts  are  mutually  dependent  ; they  are 
diverse  in  structure,  also  in-  function,  and  each  by  its  function 
supplies  what  the  other  lacks.  These  organs  communicate  with 
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one  another,  they  combine  with  one  another,  they  exchange 
with  one  another,  they  are  dominated  by  a leading  organ : all  of 
which  is  true,  but  leaves  the  question  still  unanswered  whether  or 
not  the  higher  organisms  because  of  their  points  of  similarity 
may  be  held  to  be  evolved  from  one  another,  or  whether  the 
operations  of  the  higher  can  be  explained  by  the  laws  of  the 
lower;  i.e.,  whether  life  does  not  possess  properties  which  inor- 
ganic relations  can  neither  attain  to  nor  account  for,  and 
whether  social  organisms  in  their  turn  are  not  the  products 
of  special  social  propensities  and  forces.  These  questions  the 
author  does  not  raise,  and  certainly  does  not  answer  them,  but 
leaves  us  at  the  end  as  when  he  met  us  at  the  beginning  with 
the  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  development  in  the  two  alter- 
nate processes  of  differentiation  and  integration  accounts  for  all 
kinds  of  institutions,  as  also  for  every  order  of  existing  beings 
and  phenomena. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  author  that  having  finished  what  he 
has  to  say  of  biology  as  a preparation  for  Sociology,  he  rushes 
into  a long  haranguing  discourse  on  the  impolicy  of  State  pat- 
ronage, interference,  and  assistance,  in  respect  to  the  public 
health,  calamity,  poverty,  education,  beyond  the  limits  which 
biology  would  dictate  when  it  has  established  its  inductions.  It 
is  a small  consolation  to  be  told  that  in  the  mean  time  Sociology 
must  wait,  and  for  a long  time,  till  biology  has  reached  and 
vindicated  its  own  inductions  before  Sociology  can  borrow  and 
apply  them. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  Spencer’s  exposition  of  the  science 
which,  in  a sense,  he  claims  to  have  first  adequately  conceived. 
This  exposition  occupies  only  a small  portion  of  the  volume — 
at  the  most  but  two  or  three  chapters.  The  remaining  chapters 
are,  however,  even  more  significant.  They  consist  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  mastery 
by  leaders  in  the  field,  and  of  its  reception  by  their  disciples. 
Mr.  Spencer  does  not  profess  to  have  himself  mastered  these 
details.  He  has  only  discovered  that  such  a science  may  be 
constructed.  He  has  not  entered  the  promised  land.  He  has 
only  seen  it  from  Pisgah,  and  marked  out  its  boundaries  and 
assured  his  followers  that  it  invites  to  conquest  and  possession. 
Meanwhile  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  are  manifold 
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and  almost  insuperable.  It  would  seem  that  centuries  must 
elapse  before  they  can  be  set  aside  and  overcome.  These  diffi- 
culties are  divided  into  three,  roughly  classed  as  objective  and 
subjective  plus  several  distinctive  biases.  The  examples  of  these 
difficulties  are  of  a very  varied  character,  and  are  drawn  from 
the  author’s  abundant  reading,  and  from  events  and  statements 
of  a very  piquant  and  striking,  not  to  say  sensational  and  start- 
ing, character.  Many  of  them  are  offensive  to  the  taste.  Not 
a few  of  them  are  indecent  in  their  suggestions,  and  are  posi- 
tively flippant  if  not  blasphemous  in  their  treatment  of  sacred 
objects  and  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  they  are  sacred. 
Many  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  are  interesting  and  striking 
even  when  they  do  not  seem  to  be  pertinent  or  convincing. 
Very  few  of  them,  however,  are  fitted  to  strengthen  respect  for 
the  sagacity  of  political  leaders  or  reformers,  of  moralists  or 
statesmen,  or  for  the  honesty  or  competency  of  Christian 
teachers,  or  for  the  intelligence  or  benevolence  of  Christian 
nations.  The  world,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  is  in  a very  bad 
way,  literally  perishing  for  the  lack  of  Sociology,  and  the  diffi- 
culties are  manifold  and  insuperable  in  the  way  of  its  deliver- 
ance. In  illustration  of  a single  so-called  objective  arising  from 
a subjective  difficulty  in  the  way  of  gaining  a misjudgment  of  a 
fact,  the  author  devotes  seven  pages  (84-90)  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  evidence  that  an  entirely  “ false  state  of  facts”  had  been 
accepted  by  the  English  public  concerning  the  very  rapid 
spread  of  the  venereal  disease  as  a motive  to  active  public  in- 
terference by  statute  for  its  repression.  In  illustration  of  the 
tendency  to  mingle  inferences  very  largely  with  observation,  he 
notices  the  unfounded  conclusions  which  had  been  derived  from 
statistics  concerning  the  relative  mortality  of  married  and  single 
persons.  The  objective  difficulties  in  which  no  subjective  modi- 
fications are  blended  are  the  vast  spaces  from  which  the  facts 
must  be  gathered  and  generalized,  the  enormous  length  of  time 
along  which  their  succession  is  to  be  traced,  both  of  which  are 
forcibly  illustrated.  From  the  author’s  discussion  of  many  of 
these  topics  valuable  results  may  be  derived. 

The  subjective  difficulties  proper  begin  in  the  sixth  chapter 
with  those  which  are  “ Intellectual.”  The  author  begins  with  a 
lively  story  of  a mother  who  impatiently  scolds  her  child  in  a rail- 
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way  car  because  it  displays  a restless  curiosity  which  the  mother 
has  outgrown,  and  cites  this  to  illustrate  the  automorphic  ten- 
dency to  judge  the  operations  of  others’  minds  by  our  own. 
This  is  a very  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  judging  of 
the  condition  of  the  communities  unlike  ourselves  in  which  we 
propose  to  effect  changes  by  sociological  appliances.  The  error 
here  is  twofold — the  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  that  man  is  the 
same  in  all  times,  and  the  belief,  on  the  other,  that  human 
nature  may  be  readily  altered.  The  double  belief  which  at  once 
reconciles  and  corrects  the  two  extremes,  and  which  is  essential 
to  a sound  Sociology,  is  “ the  belief  that  human  nature  is  in- 
definitely modifiable,  but  that  no  modification  of  it  can  be 
brought  about  rapidly.”  No  sound  social  or  political  philoso- 
pher can  object  to  this  principle  within  certain  limits.  But  as 
held  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  the  logical  outcome  of  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  it  means  that  everything  which  we  call  human 
nature  in  its  holiest  and  most  refined  judgments  and  feelings 
is  the  product  of  circumstances.  Consequently  the  sacred  and 
the  profane,  the  decent  and  the  gross,  the  decorous  and  the 
lewd,  are  the  creatures  of  environment  and  association.  Several 
of  the  stories  told  in  this  chapter  to  illustrate  the  want  of 
plasticity  in  the  conceptions  of  men  are  sufficiently  indecent  to 
exemplify  the  superior  plasticity  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  own  concep- 
tions of  what  is  decorous  in  a writer  for  the  present  decade. 
We  quote  one  of  the  least  objectionable: 


“ That  monogamy  is  not  the  only  kind  of  marriage,  we  are  early  taught 
by  our  Bible-lessons.  But  though  the  conception  of  polygamy  is  thus 
made  somewhat  familiar,  it  does  not  occur  to  us  that  polyandry  is  also  a 
possible  arrangement ; and  we  are  surprised  on  first  learning  that  it  exists, 
and  was  once  extremely  general.  When  we  contemplate  these  marital  insti- 
tutions unlike  our  own,  we  cannot  at  first  imagine  that  they  are  practised 
with  a sense  of  propriety  like  that  with  which  we  practise  ours.  Yet  Liv- 
ingstone narrates  that  in  a tribe  bordering  one  of  the  Central  African  lakes, 
the  women  were  quite  disgusted  on  hearing  that  in  England  a man  has 
only  one  wife.  This  is  a feeling  by  no  means  peculiar  to  them." 

In  order  still  further  to  exemplify  the  want  of  plasticity 
which  enables  us  “ to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,”  he  gives 
six  pages  (1 39-144)  to  an  observer  in  the  far  future  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  people  of  to-day  as  they  might  be  interpreted  by  records 
and  fossil  and  other  remains.  Of  this  we  quote  the  following: 

“This  mention  of  their  missionary  enterprises  introduces  other  re- 
markable anomalies.  Being  anxious  to  get  adherents  to  this  creed  which 
they  adopted  in  name  but  not  in  fact,  they  sent  out  men  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  propagate  it — one  part,  among  others,  being  that 
subjugated  territory  above  named.  There  the  English  missionaries  taught 
the  gentle  precepts  of  their  faith  ; and  there  the  officers  employed  by  their 
government  exemplified  these  precepts  : one  of  the  exemplifications  being 
that,  to  put  down  a riotous  sect,  they  took  fifty  out  of  sixty-six  who  had 
surrendered,  and,  without  any  trial,  blew  them  from  the  guns,  as  they 
called  it — tied  them  to  the  mouths  of  cannon  and  shattered  their  bodies 
to  pieces.  And  then,  curiously  enough,  having  thus  taught  and  thus  ex- 
emplified their  religion,  they  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  fact  that  the 
only  converts  their  missionaries  could  obtain  among  these  people  were 
hypocrites  and  men  of  character  so  bad  that  no  one  would  employ  them.’’ 

Of  the  bearing  of  seven  eighths  of  this  chapter  on  Sociology 
a would  be  difficult  to  find  any  evidence. 

Passing  over  the  seventh  chapter,  we  come  to  the  eighth,  on 
the  “ Educational  Bias,”  which  exhibits  the  theory'  of  ethics  as 
held  by  the  author  to  be  at  once  as  shallow  and  as  false  as 
could  easily'  be  conceived,  and  by  consequence  to  imply  a theory 
of  social  progress  which  is  equally  defective.  It  opens  with  the 
following : 

“ It  would  clear  up  our  ideas  about  many  things,  if  we  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  truth  that  we  have  two  religions.  Primitive  humanity  has  but 
one.  The  humanity  of  the  remote  future  will  have  but  one.  The  two  are 
opposed ; and  we  who  live  midway  in  the  course  of  civilization  have  to  be- 
lieve in  both.  These  two  religions  are  adapted  to  two  conflicting  sets  of 
social  requirements.” 

“On  the  one  hand,  there  must  be  social  self-preservation  in  face  of  ex- 
ternal enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  co-operation  among 
fellow-citizens,  which  can  exist  only  in  proportion  as  fair  dealing  of  man 
with  man  creates  mutual  trust.  ...  In  adjustment  of  these  two  con- 
flicting requirements,  there  grow  up  two  conflicting  codes  of  duty,  which 
severally  acquire  supernatural  sanctions.  And  thus  we  get  the  two  co- 
existing religions — the  religion  of  enmity  and  the  religion  of  amity.” 

“ The  religion  of  enmity  nearly  all  men  actually  believe.  The  religion 
of  amity  most  of  them  merely  believe  they  believe.” 

“ From  the  books  of  the  Jewish  New  Testament  we  take  our  religion  of 
amity.  Greek  and  Latin  epics  and  histories  serve  as  gospels  for  our  reli- 
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gion  of  enmity.  . . . The  nobility  of  self-sacrifice,  set  forth  in  Scrip- 

ture-lessons and  dwelt  on  in  sermons,  is  made  conspicuous  every  seventh 
day  ; while  during  the  other  six  days  the  nobility  of  sacrificing  others  is 
exhibited  in  glowing  words.” 

The  alleged  incompatibility  between  the  two  creeds  is  illus- 
trated by  an  incompatibility  alleged  to  be  equally  extreme  con- 
fessed between  the  Christian  faith  and  the  scientific  physics  of 
Faraday : 

“ A late  distinguished  physicist,  whose  science  and  religion  seemed  to 
his  friends  irreconcilable,  retained  both  for  the  reason  that  he  deliberately 
refused  to  compare  the  propositions  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other. 
To  speak  in  metaphor — when  he  entered  his  oratory  he  shut  the  door  of 
h is  laboratory ; and  when  he  entered  his  laboratory  he  shut  the.  door  of  his 
oratory.  It  is  because  they  habitually  do  something  similar,  that  men 
live  so  contentedly  under  this  logically  indefensible  compromise  between 
their  two  creeds.” 

“The  religion  of  amity  and  the  religion  of  enmity,  with  the  emotions 
they  respectively  enlist,  are  important  factors  in  sociological  conclusions  ; 
and  rational  sociological  conclusions  can  be  produced  only  when  both  sets 
of  factors  come  into  play.  We  have  to  look  at  each  cluster  of  social  facts 
as  a phase  in  a continuous  metamorphosis.  We  have  to  look  at  the  con- 
flicting religious  beliefs  and  feelings  included  in  this  cluster  of  facts  as  ele- 
ments in  this  phase.  We  have  to  do  more.  We  have  to  consider  as  tran- 
sitional, also,  the  conflicting  religious  beliefs  and  feelings  in  which  we  are 
in  brought  up,  and  which  distort  our  views  not  only  of  passing  phenomena 
ourown  society,  but  also  of  phenomena  in  other  societies  and  in  other  times ; 
and  the  aberrations  they  cause  in  our  inferences  have  to  be  sought  for 
and  rectified.  Of  these  two  religions  taught  us,  we  must  constantly  re- 
member that  during  civilization  the  religion  of  enmity  is  slowly  losing 
strength,  while  the  religion  of  amity  is  slowly  gaining  strength.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  at  each  stage  a certain  ratio  between  them  has  to  be 
maintained.  We  must  infer  that  the  existing  ratio  is  only  a temporary 
one ; and  that  the  resulting  bias  to  this  or  that  conviction  respecting  social 
affairs  is  temporary.” 

The  author’s  theory  of  ethics  is  this : Every  act  and  feeling 
which  terminates  in  ourselves  is  essentially  incompatible  with 
every  act  and  feeling  that  benefits  another.  In  other  words,  a 
man  cannot  in  any  sense  love  himself  or  care  for  himself  with- 
out hating  his  neighbor.  Moreover,  every  act  of  injury  to 
another,  whatever  be  the  occasion  or  the  motive,  is  of  necessity 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  enmity.  To  act  for  the  welfare  of  our- 
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selves  is  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  a feeling  or  activity 
which  may  benefit  others.  Every  act  of  self-concern  or  self- 
defence  or  aggression  in  any  form  of  war  is  dictated  by  hatred 
to  others.  The  two  tendencies  are,  however,  necessary  in  man’s 
at  present  imperfect  state.  They  must  continue  in  inevitable 
antagonism  until  society  is  so  modified  that  the  interests  of 
others  shall  necessarily  coincide  with  our  own.  When  the  social 
forces  are  readjusted,  every  man  shall  promote  his  own  welfare 
through  every  act  that  promotes  that  of  others  ; then  society 
shall  attain  the  perfection  to  which  Sociology  tends  to  conduct 
it.  The  theory  of  ethics  outlined  in  this  volume  is  more  fully 
expanded  in  the  “ Data  of  Ethics.” 

His  interpretation  of*  the  religion  of  enmity  as  taught  and 
accepted  by  Christendom  is  singularly  paradoxical.  That  men 
ought  to  hate  their  enemies,  or  that  it  is  in  itself  noble  to  sacri- 
fice them,  no  man  teaches  and  no  man  believes.  What  is  ex- 
tolled in  war  are  skill  and  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  and  chiefly 
because  of  their  heroic,  unselfish  aspects,  but  never  the  spirit  of 
hate  and  murder.  It  may  be  that  men  from  selfish,  impulses 
often  devise  pretexts  for  needless  and  cruel  wars.  But  the  pre- 
texts and  excuses  which  they  plead  are  "uniformly  in  reasons  of 
benevolence  and  virtue  and  justice.  To  reason  because  men 
act  against  their  convictions  and  their  religions,  and  in  so  doing 
seek  for  flimsy  pretexts  to  excuse  or  defend  these  acts,  that 
therefore  they  must  believe  their  actions  right,  or  because  under 
the  present  imperfect  state  of  society  men  must  necessarily 
practise  “ the  religion  of  enmity,”  that  therefore  their  actions 
are  not  wrong,  is  to  fall  into  fallacies  that  have  been  refuted 
often  enough  not  to  need  to  be  refuted  again.  All  these  fal- 
lacies are  accepted  and  reiterated  by  the  author. 

The  religion  or  ethics  of  unqualified  altruism  is  assumed  to 
be  the  Christian  law,  and  this  is  conceived  to  be  as  extreme  and 
one-sided  as  the  religion  of  unqualified  egoism.  “Against  the 
doctrine  of  entire  selfishness  it  sets  the  doctrine  of  entire  self- 
sacrifice.”  “ In  place  of  the  aboriginal  creed  not  requiring  you 
to  love  your  fellow-man  at  all  . . . there  came  a creed  direct- 
ing . . . that  you  shall  love  him  as  yourself.  Nineteen  cen- 
turies have  since  wrought  some  compromise  between  these 
opposite  creeds.  It  has  never  been  rational,  however,  but  only 
empirical — mainly,  indeed,  unconscious  compromise.  There  is 
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not  yet  a distinct  recognition  of  what  truth  each  extreme  stands 
for,  and  a perception  that  the  two  truths  must  be  co-ordinated.” 
If  Mr.  Spencer’s  theory  is  to  be  taken  as  the  last  and  best  inter- 
pretation of  the  Christian  ethics,  we  certainly  give  our  assent  to 
this  statement.  There  are  not  a few  well-taught  Sunday-school 
children,  however,  who  have  a more  enlightened  theory  of  the 
Christian  law  of  duty  than  Spencer  finds  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  remainder  and  much  the  larger  portion  of  this  chapter 
on  the  “ Educational  Bias”  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the 
overweening  influence  of  the  military  spirit  and  the  excessive 
homage  which  is  paid  to  the  military  virtues  and  to  military 
heroes,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  opera- 
tion of  the  religion  of  enmity.  Both  lines  of  argument  are  made 
to  converge  in  the  dreary  conclusion  that  till  society  is  perfected 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  and  let  the  pendulum  vibrate 
hither  and  there  between  the  religions  of  amity  and  enmity,  till 
the  equilibrium  shall  be  attained  in  that  perfectly  balanced 
society  which  Sociology  contemplates  as  its  ideal — but  so  far  as 
we  can  see  helps  us  very  little  towards  making  a reality. 

The  “ Bias  of  Patriotism”  is  discussed  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
in  which  the  author  gives  us  much  lively  and  piquant  writing 
in  illustration  of  the  over-estimate  of  their  country  and  its  doings 
by  the  French  and  Germans  respectively.  This  is  followed  by 
a very  long  series  of  comments  on  anti-patriotism  as  exempli- 
fied by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  over-appreciation  of  the 
French  as  contrasted  with  the  English  in  many  lines  of  science 
and  culture.  The  bearing  of  this  very  lively  chapter  upon  Soci- 
ology is  very  remote. 

The  “ Class  Bias”  and  the  “ Political  Bias”  fill  the  two  chap- 
ters following,  in  which  there  is  nothing  special  to  notice  save 
the  remoteness  of  the  positions  taken  and  the  facts  adduced 
from  any  very  significant  or  direct  application  to  Sociology. 

The  twelfth  chapter,  which  follows,  on  the  “Theological 
Bias,”  has  attracted  special  public  attention  rather  on  account  of 
its  offensive  and  contemptuous  illustrations  than  because  of  any 
novelty  in  the  opinions  expressed.  Similar  opinions  are  freely 
asserted  in  Spencer’s  other  works.  His  rejection  of  any  pos- 
sible divine  communication  of  truth  to  man,  or  the  manifesta- 
tion of  any  divine  or  supernatural  personality,  is  distinctly 
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avowed  in  his  graver  treatises.  His  position  that  Agnosticism 
is  the  only  creed  that  an  enlightened  philosopher  can  hold  in 
respect  to  the  Infinite  and  Self-existent,  which  he  acknowledges 
we  must  believe,  and  the  kindred  doctrine  that  every  form  of 
theological  truth  must  necessarily  be  temporary  in  its  duration, 
and  every  form  of  positive  faith  must  give  way  before  progres- 
sive scientific  illumination,  has  been  distinctly  avowed  and  care- 
fully defended  elsewhere.  The  reassertion  of  these  doctrines  in 
this  volume  was  to  be  expected,  and  ought  not  to  bring  any 
special  reprobation.  That  which  distinguishes  this  volume  is 
the  open  expression  of  sarcastic  contempt  by  illustrations  and 
comparisons  which  remind  us  forcibly  of  Voltaire  and  Paine, 
for  both  of  whom  manifold  excuses  might  be  found  which 
Spencer  cannot  plead.  The  fact  that  these  examples  are  but 
few  does  not  furnish  any  sufficient  defence  of  those  which  do 
occur.  We  cite  one  or  two  of  the  least  offensive.  After  copy- 
ing from  a traveller  a horrid  recital  of  the  cannibalism  of  the 
Fijians  in  imitation  and  honor  of  their  gods,  Mr.  Spencer  pro- 
ceeds to  say  : 


“ Such  being  the  account  of  the  Samoans,  and  such  the  account  of  the 
Fijians,  let  us  ask  what  the  Fijians  think  of  the  Samoans.  ‘ The  Fiji- 
ans looked  upon  the  Samoans  with  horror,  because  they  had  no  religion, 
no  belief  in  any  such  deities  [as  the  Fijian],  nor  any  of  the  sanguinary 
rites  which  prevailed  in  other  islands — a statement  quite  in  harmony 
with  that  made  by  Jackson,  who,  having  behaved  disrespectfully  to  one  of 
their  gods,  was  angrily  called  by  them  ‘the  white  infidel.’ 

“ Any  one  may  read  while  running  the  lesson  conveyed  ; and,  without 
stopping  to  consider  much,  may  see  its  application  to  the  beliefs  and 
sentiments  of  civilized  races.  The  ferocious  Fijian  doubtless  thinks  that 
to  devour  a human  victim  in  the  name  of  one  of  his  cannibal  gods  is  a 
meritorious  act ; while  he  thinks  that  his  Samoan  neighbor,  who  makes  no 
sacrifice  to  these  cannibal  gods,  but  is  just  and  kind  to  his  fellows,  thereby 
shows  that  meanness  goes  along  with  his  shocking  irreligion.  Constru- 
ing the  facts  in  this  way,  the  Fijian  can  form  no  rational  conception  of 
Samoan  society.  With  vices  and  virtues  interchanged  in  conformity  with 
his  creed,  the  benefits  of  certain  social  arrangements,  if  he  thinks  about 
them  at  all,  must  seem  evils  and  the  evils  benefits. 

“ Speaking  generally,  then,  each  system  of  dogmatic  theology,  with  the 
sentiments  that  gather  round'  it,  becomes  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
social  science.  The  sympathies  drawn  out  towards  one  creed  and  the  cor- 
relative antipathies  aroused  by  other  creeds  distort  the  interpretations  of 
all  the  associated  facts.” 
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He  argues  further,  what  is  true  of  a general  is  also  true  of  a 
special  theological  bias : 

" Everywhere,  indeed,  the  special  theological  bias  accompanying  a 
special  set  of  doctrines  inevitably  prejudges  many  sociological  questions. 
One  who  holds  a creed  as  absolutely  true,  and  who  by  implication  holds 
the  multitudinous  other  creeds  to  be  absolutely  false  in  so  far  as  they  differ 
from  his  own,  cannot  entertain  the  supposition  that  the  value  of  a creed  is 
relative  That  a particular  religious  system  is,  in  a general  sense,  a natural 
part  of  the  particular  society  in  which  it  is  found,  is  an  entirely  alien  con- 
ception. and  indeed  a repugnant  one.  His  system  of  dogmatic  theology 
he  thinks  good  for  all  places  and  all  times.  . . Thus  prepossessed,  he 

passes  over  the  proofs  found  everywhere,  that  a people  is  no  more  capable 
of  suddenly  receiving  a higher  form  of  religion  than  it  is  capable  of  sud- 
denly receiving  a higher  form  of  government ; and  that  inevitably  with 
such  religion,  as  with  such  government,  there  will  go  on  a degradation 
which  presently  reduces  it  to  one  differing  but  nominally  from  its  prede- 
cessor In  other  words  his  special  theological  bias  blinds  him  to  an  im- 
portant class  of  sociological  truths.” 

Designing  to  be  impartial,  he  turns  to  the  antitheological 
bias,  and  after  giving  instances  of  antitheistic  iconoclasm  from 
heathendom  and  Christendom,  he  proceeds,  with  that  charming 
candor  which  he  occasionally  affects,  to  show  that  inasmuch  as 
motives  addressed  to  the  reason  have  comparatively7  little  influ- 
ence upon  the  conduct  and  characters  of  men  in  comparison 
with  what  addresses  their  feelings,  therefore  superstitious  and 
positive  religions  will  be  an  inevitable  necessity  for  long  aeons 
before  that  millennium  when  sociological  truth  shall  shine 
by  its  own  light  and  warm  from  its  own  fires.  He  concludes 
by  repeating  what  is  very  familiar  to  the  reader  of  his  other 
writings,  his  confession  of  faith.  Of  the  object  of  religious  faith 
he  says : 

“ The  process  of  Evolution,  which  has  gradually  modified  and  advanced 
men’s  conceptions  of  the  Universe,  will  continue  to  modify  and  advance 
them  during  the  future.  The  ideas  of  Cause  and  Origin,  which  have  been 
slowly  changing,  will  change  still  further.  But  no  changes  in  them,  even 
when  pushed  to  the  extreme,  will  expel  them  from  consciousness;  and 
hence  there  can  never  be  an  extinction  of  the  correlative  sentiments.  No 
more  in  thisthan  in  other  things,  will  Evolution  alter  its  general  direction : 
it  will  continue  along  the  same  lines  as  hitherto.  And  if  we  wish  to  see 
whither  it  tends,  we  have  to  observe  how  there  has  been  thus  far  a decreas- 
ing concreteness  of  the  consciousness  to  which  the  religious  sentiment  is 
related,  to  infer  that  hereafter  this  concreteness  will  further  diminish; 
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leaving  behind  a substance  of  consciousness  for  which  there  is  no  ade- 
quate form,  but  which  is  none  the  less  persistent  and  powerful.” 

Religion  subjectively  viewed,  or  the  religious  sentiment,  is  thus 
characterized : 

“ Without  seeming  so,  the  development  of  religious  sentiment  has  been 
continuous  from  the  beginning;  and  its  nature  when  a germ  was  the  same 
as  is  its  nature  when  fully  developed.  The  savage  first  shows  it  in  the  feel- 
ing excited  by  a display  of  power  in  another  exceeding  his  own  power — 
some  skill,  some  sagacity,  in  his  chief,  leading  to  a result  he  does  not  under- 
stand— something  which  has  the  element  of  mystery  and  arouses  his  won- 
der. . . . The  hypothesis  of  atoms  and  molecules  enables  them  to  work 
out  multitudinous  interpretations  that  are  verified  by  experiment ; but  the 
ultimate  unit  of  matter  admits  of  no  consistent  conception.  Instead  of  the 
particular  mysteries  presented  by  those  actions  of  matter  they  have  ex- 
plained, there  rises  into  prominence  the  mystery  which  matter  universally 
presents,  and  which  proves  to  be  absolute.  So  that,  beginning  with  the 
germinal  idea  of  mystery  which  the  savage  gets  from  a display  of  power  in 
another  transcending  his  own,  and  the  germinal  sentiment  of  awe  accom- 
panying it,  the  progress  is  towards  an  ultimate  recognition  of  a mystery 
behind  ever)' act  and  appearance,  and  a transfer  of  the  awe  from  something 
special  and  occasional  to  something  universal  and  unceasing.” 

From  atheism,  or  the  religion  of  humanity,  he  expresses  his  dis- 
sent as  follows : 

“ No  one  need  expect,  then,  that  the  religious  consciousness  will  die 
away  or  will  change  the  lines  of  its  evolution.  . . , That  the  object- 
matter  can  be  replaced  by  another  object-matter,  as  supposed  by  those  who 
think  the  ‘Religion  of  Humanity ’ will  be  the  religion  of  the  future,  is  a 
belief  countenanced  neither  by  induction  nor  by  deduction.  However 
dominant  may  become  the  moral  sentiment  enlisted  on  behalf  of  Human- 
ity, it  can  never  exclude  the  sentiment,  alone  properly  called  religious, 
awakened  by  that  which  is  behind  Humanity,  and  behind  all  other  things." 

The  summary  of  the  Spencerian  or  Agnostic  creed  is  forcibly 
stated  in  the  following  lines  by  another  writer : 

“ At  the  end  of  every  road  there  stands  a wall, 

Not  built  by  hands — impenetrable,  bare. 

Behind  it  lies  an  unknown  land.  And  all 
The  paths  men  plod  tend  to  it,  and  end  there. 

‘ Each  man,  according  to  his  humor,  paints 

On  that  bare  wall  strange  landscapes  : dark  or  bright, 

Peopled  with  forms  of  fiends  or  forms  of  saints — 

Hells  of  Despair  or  Edens  of  Delight. 
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“ Then  to  his  fellows,  ‘Tremble  ! ’ or  ‘ Rejoice  ! ’ 

The  limner  cries,  ‘ for  Io,  the  Land  beyond  ! ’ 

And  ever,  acquiescent  to  his  voice. 

Faint  echoes  from  that  painted  wall  respond. 

“ But,  now  and  then,  with  sacrilegious  hand, 

Some  one  wipes  off  those  painted  landscapes  all. 

Muttering,  ‘ O fools,  and  slow  to  understand, 

Behold  your  bourne — the  impenetrable  wall ! ’ 

“ Whereat  an  eager,  angered  crowd  exclaims, 

‘ Better  than  yon  dead  wall,  tho  pale  and  faint, 

Our  faded  Edens  ! Better  fiends  and  flames 
By  Fancy  painted  in  her  coarsest  paint 

“ ‘ On  the  blind,  bald,  unquestionable  face 
Of  that  obstruction,  than  its  cold,  unclad 
And  callous  emptiness,  without  a trace 
Of  any  prospect,  either  good  or  bad.’ 

“ And  straightway  the  old  work  begins  again 

Of  picture-painting.  And  men  shout,  and  call 
For  response  to  their  pleasure  or  their  pain, 

Getting  back  echoes  from  that  painted  wall.” 

Of  this  chapter  on  the  “ Theological  Bias”  we  have  only  to 
say,  as  of  many  passages  scattered  through  the  volume,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  gives  more  decided  evidence  of 
ignorance , narrowness,  conceit,  or  virulence.  The  writer  seems  to 
be  ignorant,  but  not  excusably,  of  the  fact  that  very  many 
Christian  theologians  and  writers  have  commented  as  severely  as 
he  has  done  upon  the  impotence  of  a right  intellectual  belief  sepa- 
rated from  a sympathizing  and  man-loving  ethics,  and  that  the 
New  Testament  itself  overflows  at  every  pore  with  this  vital- 
izing truth.  He  is  not  excusably  ignorant,  however,  for  his 
contempt  of  Christian  theology  and  ethics  and  the  philosophy 
which  both  suppose,  is  too  frequently  and  broadly  expressed  to 
be  capable  of  being  referred  to  any  other  category  than  wh'at  he 
styles  “ the  religion  of  enmity”  and  scorn.  That  this  contemp- 
tuous or  affected  ignorance  is  narrow  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  in  not  a single  passage  of  all  his  works  is  there  any  warm 
or  appreciating  sympathy  with  the  progress  of  peculiarly  Chris- 
tian emotions  or  Christian  virtue  or  Christian  civilization  ; still 
further  from  the  fact  that  tho  in  some  of  his  later  works,  and  no- 
tably in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  this  book,  he  has  laid  special 
stress  on  the  emotions  as  the  great  force  by  which  man  is  to  be 
elevated,  and  has  recognized  religion  in  some  form  as  a per- 
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petual  necessity  to  man,  he  has  never  suffered  to  escape  him  a 
word  of  fervent  admiration  for  the  ideal  of  life  which  Christi- 
anity has  held  aloft  before  so  many  generations  to  elevate  their 
aspirations  and  subdue  their  passions,  nor  for  the  Christ  whose 
inspiring  force,  whether  he  be  real  or  ideal,  has  been  gratefully 
and  admiringly  acknowledged  by  all  magnanimous  souls  who 
have  studied  the  comparative  history  of  the  religions  of  man- 
kind. That  his  narrowness  springs  from  conceit  is  evident  from 
the  supercilious  disdain  with  which  he  passes  over  all  the  cos- 
mogonies of  the  men  who  like  him  have  sought  to  construct  a 
theory  of  the  world’s  development,  and  treats  with  special  slight 
all  those  Christian  theists  who  have  accounted  for  the  order 
of  the  world’s  arrangement  by  the  fiat  of  the  Creating  will  and 
the  evolution  of  the  world’s  history  from  nature  to  man  by  the 
continuous  unity  of  the  Creator’s  plan  and  purpose.  His  con- 
ceit is  abundantly  manifest  in  his  confident  statements  concern- 
ing the  opinions  of  men  of  whom  he  has  only  second-hand 
knowledge,  and  the  assurance  with  which  he  criticises  opinions 
and  systems  which  he  very  imperfectly  appreciates. 

Were  this  volume  open  to  no  special  objection  on  intellec- 
tual grounds  for  its  want  of  clearness  and  method,  its  intellec- 
tual temper,  if  we  may  use  such  a phrase,  lays  it  open  to 
the  severest  criticism.  If  Socrates  was  right  in  insisting  that 
candor  and  docility  and  caution  and  self-distrust  and  patience 
and  charity  are  the  prime  conditions  for  success  in  philosophy, 
especially  for  beginners,  then  a treatise  which  exemplifies  so  offen- 
sively the  opposites  of  these  virtues  must  be  almost  the  worst 
possible  introduction  to  a science  which,  in  the  judgment  of  its 
professed  master-builders,  is  as  yet  in  its  rudimentary  condition. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  great 
as  are  the  evils  to  which  the  indiscriminating  devotees  of  Spen- 
cer are  exposed  in  the  weakening  of  their  traditional  faith  in 
Christian  theism  and  Christian  ethics,  and  much  as  these  are  to 
be  deplored,  these  evils  are  in  our  view  by  no  means  so  serious  as 
the  danger  of  surrendering  their  intellectual  and  moral  being  to 
sophistical  and  shallow  methods  of  inquiry.  A man  may  lose 
his  faith  for  a while,  or  be  tossed  for  a longer  or  shorter  season 
upon  a sea  of  doubt.  His  old  belief  he  may  recover  again,  and 
hold  it  the  more  strongly  and  value  it  the  more  highly  for  the 
labor  which  it  has  cost  him  to  regain  it  and  the  renewed  joy  with 
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which  he  has  recovered  his  prize.  But  if  the  man  has  yielded 
his  intellect  to  false  methods  of  inquiry  and  sold  himself  to 
sophistical  ways  of  judgment  and  shallow  and  unworthy  reasons 
for  belief,  he  can  rarely  recover  from  the  fatal  lesion  to  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  converts 
to  the  Spencerian  philosophy  are  not  recruited  in  the  legitimate 
method  of  beginning  with  their  author’s  theory  of  knowledge  and 
a careful  scrutiny  of  his  “ First  Principles.”  Those  who  begin  at 
this  point  rarely  desire  to  go  farther.  They  find  so  much  to  ques- 
tion and  reject — the  logic  is  so  incoherent,  the  definitions  are  so 
oscillating,  and  the  inductions  so  venturesome — that  they  neither 
desire  nor  dare  to  follow  so  untrustworthy  a leader.  The  men 
whom  he  usually  attracts  are  those  who  begin  with  a specialty, 
either  in  politics  or  physiology  or  history,  who,  being  little  versed 
in  philosophy,  are  prepared  in  their  days  of  ambitious  and  mani- 
fold reading  to  accept  with  an  easy  faith  almost  any  splendid 
generalizations  that  will  stimulate  the  imagination  and  satisfy 
rapid  and  daring  hypotheses.  Were  every  student  of  this  new 
school  compelled  to  begin  with  Spencer’s  “ Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy” and  his  “ First  Principles,”  and  were  both  of  these  works 
provided  with  a thorough  and  exhaustive  index  that  would 
compel  the  reader  to  compare  every  term  and  definition  as  used 
in  every  place,  there  would  in  our  opinion  be  very  little  change 
in  the  study  of  this  greatly  dreaded  philosophy  in  any  of  its  appli- 
cations. To  study  it  after  a proper  method  with  a mind  com- 
petently trained  after  the  rigid  and  honest  ways  of  definition 
and  reasoning  would  inevitably  be  to  reject  it.  If  its  Evolu- 
tionary and  Agnostic  assumptions  were  seen  to  be  invalid,  the 
special  applications  to  Ethics  and  Sociology  would  lapse  of  neces- 
sity. We  believe  that  most  of  the  currency  and  plausibility 
which  Spencer’s  materialistic  Evolutionism  and  his  antitheistic 
Agnosticism  have  gained  with  his  confiding  and  admiring  dis- 
ciples has  been  reflected  back  from  the  imposing  array  of  facts 
and  instances  that  he  has  marshalled  from  his  enormous  reading 
and  the  brilliant  hierarchies  of  his  generalization.  It  is  beyond 
all  question  that  he  has  devised  the  most  comprehensive  and 
shortest  way  of  answering  many  questions  that  has  recently 
been  invented,  and  therefore  is  admirably  fitted  to  addle  the 
weak  and  empty-headed  and  even  to  intoxicate  heads  that  are 
strong  and  self-confident. 
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We  are  tempted  to  notice  one  or  two  remarks  in  the  con- 
cluding chapter.  In  reviewing  the  biases  and  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a completed  and  triumphant  Sociology,  the  author  is 
led  to  ask  what  is  to  be  expected  from  this  long  discussion  in 
the  way  of  removing  these  difficulties.  The  answer  which  he 
gives  reminds  us  of  the  comment  of  the  Prince  in  “ Rasselas,” 
who,  after  hearing  the  disquisition  of  Imlac  on  poetry,  exclaims, 
“ Enough ! thou  has  convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can 
ever  be  a poet.”  Similarly  Mr.  Spencer  asks  a series  of  ques- 
tions beginning  with  the  following  : “ What  is  to  be  hoped  from 
such  a presentation  of  difficulties  and  such  a programme  of  pre- 
paratory studies?”  “Who  will  think  it  needful  to  fit  himself 
by  inquiries  so  various  and  extensive?”  He  answers  thus: 
“To  these  questions  there  can  be  but  the  obvious  reply — a 
reply  which  the  foregoing  chapters  themselves  involve — that 
very  little  is  to  be  expected l'  And  the  reason  given  as  the  out- 
come of  his  discussions  is  that  according  to  the  law  of  Evolution 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  every  man,  which  include  the 
desires  and  science  of  every  man,  being  the  product  of  his  age, 
cannot  rise  very  greatly  above  it.  The  practical  conclusion  is, 
Do  not  greatly  disturb  yourself  about  reform  or  human  pro- 
gress in  yourself  or  others,  neither  about  private  morals  nor 
public  institutions.  You  cannot  make  over  the  world  or  your- 
self any  faster  than  at  a certain  rate,  and  tho  it  is  well  to 
gain  as  much  Sociology  and  apply  as  much  Sociology  as  you 
can,  yet  the  world  will  be  sociologically  reformed  at  a very  slow 
rate.  This  small  ending  of  this  magnificent  beginning,  when 
briefly  stated,  is  this:  Take  the  world  easily,  gain  what  light  you 
can,  and  apply  what  reforms  you  may. 

“Thus,  admitting  that  for  the  fanatic  some  wild  anticipation  is  needful 
as  a stimulus,  and  recognizing  the  usefulness  of  his  delusion  as  adapted  to 
his  particular  nature  and  his  particular  function,  the  man  of  higher  type  must 
be  content  with  greatly  moderated  expectations,  while  he  perseveres  with 
undiminished  efforts.  He  has  to  see  how  comparatively  little  can  be  done, 
and  yet  to  find  it  worth  while  to  do  that  little:  so  uniting  philanthropic 
energy  with  philosophic  calm.” 

We  observe  also  that  in  this  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Spen- 
cer turns  with  a half-pathetic,  half-contemptuous  allusion  to  men 
with  whom,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  “the  belief  in  divine  interposi- 
tion ernes  along  with,  and  by  no  means  excludes,  the  belief  in  a 
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natural  production  of  effects  on  society  by  natural  agencies  set 
to  work.”  Any  compatibility  of  the  two  agencies  is  in  Mr.  Spen- 
cer’s view  wholly  illogical,  and  he  dismisses  the  suggestion  with 
a contemptuous  allusion  to  the  resort  to  prayer  in  the  case  of 
the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  occasion  of  whose  recovery 
“ providential  aid  and  natural  causation  were  unitedly  recognized 
by  a thanksgiving  to  God  and  a baronetcy  to  the  doctor.” 

And  so  he  ends  this  long  discussion  with  the  assumption 
with  which  he  begins,  that  in  social  phenomena  we  can  only 
recognize  natural  causation,  because,  forsooth,  if  Sociology  is  a 
science  it  cannot  admit  any  other  agencies.  It  was  also  assumed 
that  within  the  domain  of  natural  law  no  other  theory  than  that 
of  Evolution  could  for  a moment  be  possibly  admitted  by  any 
one  who  can  claim  to  be  scientific.  These  assumptions  involve 
a theory  of  Sociology  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is 
substantially  atheistic.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  bad 
as  atheism  may  be  in  physics,  it  is  immeasurably  more  to  be 
dreaded  in  political  and  social  science. 

Moreover,  as  the  result  of  this  protracted  discussion  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  science,  Mr.  Spencer  has  brought 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  progress  must  necessarily  be  very 
slow,  the  determination  of  the  forces  and  laws  being  indepen- 
dently delayed  by  their  complexity,  and  at  the  end  we  are  left 
with  little  more  than  a general  faith  in  the  progressive  evolu- 
tion of  sagacity  in  the  student  and  of  phenomena  in  society 
itself.  From  these  facts  and  conclusions  of  the  author  the 
theist  would  be  led  to  the  following  meditation,  with  which  we 
conclude  our  criticism. 

We  wonder  that  the  thought  has  never  occurred  to  Mr. 
Spencer  that  possibly  those  relations  in  the  universe  which  are 
supreme  and  controlling  are  those  which  in  common  speech  men 
call  personal  and  moral ; that  a Self-existent  person  and  created 
persons,  under  moral  law  and  acting  for  moral  ends,  are  no  in- 
conceivable or  self-contradictory  conceptions;  that  a universe 
controlled  by  such  relations  is  as  dignified  and  as  philosophical 
a universe  as  one  that  depends  on  moving  star-dust  for  its  be- 
ginning and  its  explanation,  and  which  ends  in  a brilliant  ex- 
plosion as  its  finale ; that  a Personal  being  who  creates  and  sus- 
tains and  evolves  a plan  of  progress  and  development  for  matter 
and  spirit  may  possibly  subordinate  fixed  causation  to  moral 
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purposes  without  necessarily  setting  aside  scientific  law.  We 
might  even  venture  to  suggest  that  in  a book  which  cannot  have 
been  entirely  overlooked  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  manifold  reading, 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution  with  such  elements  and  such  agencies 
is  clearly  taught  and  analogies  from  physiological  processes  are 
as  freely  applied  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  of  God  as  they  are  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself.  We 
might  suggest  in  conclusion  that  with  such  a philosophy — the 
philosophy  of  Christian  theism — Sociology  may  possibly  become 
a far  simpler  science  than  is  possible  on  the  theory  that  the  known 
and  the  knower  are  mutually  dependent  for  what  they  are  to  be 
and  for  what  they  are  to  know  on  the  molecules  from  which  they 
were  evolved.  The  clue  to  a perfect  society  is  not  left  wholly 
nor  mainly  to  the  slow  deductions  of  human  experience  and  the 
bitter  lessons  of  human  sorrow.  It  is  provided  for  in  the  law  of 
love,  which,  were  it  perfectly  obeyed,  would  be  quick  to  inter- 
pret and  prompt  to  regard  the  teachings  and  apply  the  lessons 
which  human  experience  would  gather  from  social  observation 
and  experiment.  The  province  of  Sociology  in  the  service  of 
Christian  faith  would  be  comparatively  simple,  for  in  all  its  in- 
ductions it  would  be  guided  by  faith  in  the  guidance  of  an 
instructing  Providence  and  the  inspiration  of  the  living  God. 
The  student  of  Sociology  would  never  find  himself  half  stranded 
between  the  two  seas  of  “ philanthropic  energy”  and  “ philoso- 
phic calm.”  He  would  not  need  to  school  himself  to  sneer  at 
self-sacrificing  love  and  self-denying  labor  and  forgiving  patience 
as  weak  sentimentalities  which  science  must  disown  and  despise, 
but  would  find  in  the  very  exercise  and  experience  of  the  senti- 
ments of  love  and  patience  and  hope  the  assurance  that  they 
may  be  safely  followed  because  they  are  certain  to  triumph. 
He  would  also  find  the  amplest  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  God  is  even  now  developing  on  the  earth 
by  natural  forces  under  supernatural  guidance,  the  perfect  society 
will  be  at  last  real  on  the  earth,  and  the  science  of  Sociology 
will  be  illustrated  in  a living  example  when  “ the  tabernacle  of 
God  shall  be  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they 
shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them  and  be 
their  God.” 


Noah  Porter. 


